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PREFACE. 



WHOEVER has attentively con- 
iidered the feries of queflions 
propofed for public difcuffion by the 
Teylerian Society, will acknowledge that 
they have ufually had tne peculiar ad- 
•Vantage of uniting curious inveftigation 
with general utility. But, of all the 
queftions propofed by this^ or by any 
literary fociety whatever, none appears 
cither of greater confequence in itfelf , or, 
from the complexion df the times, more 
likely to excite attention, than that 
which is now offered, by this refpedlable 
body, as the fubjed: of competition for 
the literary honour which they annually 
i^nfen It dircdlly leads to *camine the 
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draw moic clofely every fecial tie, an<i 
more ftrongly confirm the obligations of 
legal obedience, and the rights of legal 
authority. 

The writer is fufficiently aware that 
the principles which he attemps to un- 
fold, will not be agreeable either to the 
wild enthufiafts for liberty^ or to the 
fervile and tyrannical abettors of arbi- 
trary power. That moderation, which 
flows from the love and the preception 
of truth (which commonly lies between 
two extremes) is feldom acceptable to 
the multitude, who, incapable of diftin- 
guifhing the ufe from the abufe of 
things, are generally as extravagant and 
impetuous in the maintenance of right, 
as in the abetment of wrong. It is only 
the few, who have ihaken off the ihakles 

of 
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of prejudice, difpelled the clouds of paH* 
fion, and burft from the dungeon in 
which they conHnc the foul, that can 
view and rclifti objeds as they appear in 
the pure and l^eady light in which nature 
exhibits them. The eyes of the reft of 
mankind are either too weak to fuflain 
its luftre, or, if .they have beheld it for 
ibme time, become fo much dazzled as 
to Ibofe fight of the objeils which it is 
detigned to unfold to them, and are thus 
deprived of that direction in condudl 
which it ought to afford. Of the truth 
of this affertion, the times in which wa 
^ve fumifh abundant and melanchol/ 
examples. 

Since the generality of mankind, then, 
will ever be in extremes; and ihe wilc t 
few, if they keep themfelves 
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the contagion of popular prejwlicc ^md 
paflion, will, from this very circum- 
fiance, feldom acquire any great inilu-» 
cnce over the general condudi; it may 
be afked, of what ufe can fuch writings 
be^ which the multitude will cither not 
read, or not apply to profit, and the 
more intelligent do not require ? To 
this queftion the anfwer is obvious:— 
that the progrefs of truth is fare, though 
flow ; that, if every perfon of difcem- 
ment and moderation would confider it 
as his duty to communicate, as far as his 
fphere may extend, the light be himfelf 
has acquired, a great deal of good might 
at lafl be accomplifhed ; and that to 
contribute any portion, however fmall, 
to the common benefit, is both a fuffici- 
ent motive and fufficient reward to a brate- 
volent and generous mind. The human 

foul 
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foul is fonned for truth and 

ErrcMTy prejudice, and deprarity, are on* 

natural flales. Superftiiion and l^goayw 

popular frenzy, or defpotic oppreffioo^ 

never can be deftined 1^ the Supicae 

Diredor of the world to hold a peip^* 

tual reign, becauie they counterad Us 

wife and ba^vcdent defigns. The pa£- 

fions, and the coi^equent agitations 

which they excite, as they are violenfy 

can never be Is^ing, and, from their 

very violence itfdf, tend, by a fpecies of 

fermentation, to throw <^ the dregs #f 

ignorance and foHy, which chftruA die 

improvement of our fpecies. The& 

convulfions may be compared to tem« 

pefts and hurricanes which overcaft the 

fky with a temporary gloom, aod often 

occafion the moft dreadful calamities s 

but, in the end, lefine the ^tmofphoe;^ 

and 
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and prefcrve its falubrity. It is more' 
natural to fuppofe that the progrefs of 
the world is towards improvement and 
perfedion, than, as gloomy but con- 
trailed minds are apt to fancy, towards 
degeneracy and ruift. Even the final 
d«ftru6tion of this globe, which Scrip- 
ture teaches Us to expedt, will only ferve 
to introduce a more perfcdt and glorious 
fcene^ The times in which we live, 
though agitated with violent tonvulfions, 
and marked by ilriking events, are pe- 
culiarly favourable to rational inquiry 
9nd to fubflantial improvement. On 
the public afl&irs of the world, it has of- 
ten been faid that the fpeculations of 
philofophe^s in their clofets have but 
little influence. But fuch an opinion 
can be adopted by thofe only who are a$ 
great ftrangcrs to experience as they ara 

to 
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to fpeculation. The condud of mea is 
commonly diredled by their opinions^ 
Their opinions are formed by their prin-p 
ciples 5 their principles, by the inftruG- 
tion which they receive, by the books 
which they read, by the company whick 
they frequent. Hence it is eafy to fee 
how far the public opinions and conduft 
inuft, in a literary age, be afFeded by the 
writings that appear in it. If thefe arc 
dictated by foundnefs of judgment, and 
benignity of heart, they cannot fail of 
producing much benefit* 

The time, therefore, and pains em- 
ployed in fpeculations fuch as are fug- 
gefted by the important queflion I now 
propofe to difcufs^ cannot be mif-pent, 
;f the fubjecSt is treated with any toIer*» 
j^ble degree of accuracy and predfion. 

Even 
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Evim thofe who fail of fuccefs may llill 
claim the honour of a laudable attempt ; 
and from men of fuch judgment and 
caridour as charafterife thofe to whom I 
have the honour of addrefling this dif- 
courfe, are fure of obtaining it. With- 
out! detaining the attention of my candid 
leaders any longer from the immediate 
confideration of the queftion now be- 
fore them, I ihall diredlly proceed to ex- 
amine it. As it ftands propofed by the 
Society, it divides itfelf into three parts : 

I. In what refpedts may men be faid 
to be equal ? 

II. What are the rights refulting 
from this equality ? 

in. What are the duties which it 
impofes ? 
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Hf l^atural Diverfities 4mong Men% 



i^lpHAT aH men are^ by nature, equal, 
■ ^ 18 an opinion fo generally ixceived 
^4Miong diGfie )rho are accuftoijEied to any de 
^giee of pbilofo{diicd refledion^ that to call 
4t in queftiofi mtg^t appear abfuixl, and to 
^mve it, fuperAuous. Yet, this opinion, 
^tttie ibtny ^g^iM^ snaxitnt which bbuiaja 
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Currency in the world, however tru^ it may 
be, in its proper fenfe, is not, I am inclined 
to believe, fufiicientjijr founded according to 
the acceptation of the greateft part of thofc 
who admit it. If it is underflood in any 
fenfe, cxclufive of all natural fuperiority and 
diftincflion among men, it will be found: to 
contradiA univerfal experience. At what 
uver period of human life, in whatever ftatc 
or condition of fociety, we contemplate our 
fpecies, we ihall find that nature has diftin- 
guifhed individuals from each other, by 
peculiar and appropriate qualities, almoft as 
remarkably, in fome inftances, as (he has 
diftinguiflied the human race from the in* 
feriof creatures. Thofe philofophers^ whoj 
in order to exalt themfelves, attempt ta de- . 
grade their ipecies, and difplay their eki^ 
'quence by defending the moft irrational 
; paradoxes, are eager to perfuade us that, is 
, human nature, in its original condition, is 
.^on a level with the bniteft» i4 indiyidvt^ 

among V 
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among , mankind derive every difference of 
corporeal and mental perfedion that cha- 
radlerizcs them, ^wholly from the opportu- 
nities of improvement which they have en- 
joyed, or from the happy fituations in which 
they have been placed. Contradiding uni- 
iMiiverfal (Experience, they drive to refer the 
judgments, ivhich it eftabliflies, to the clafs 
of popular prejudices; and, pretending to 
lead us to the true knowledge of human na- 
ture, exhibit to our view a flate of brutiih 
ignorance, and of favage ferocity, whi<;h has 
never exifted but in their own imaginations. 
They carry us back to a period of which 
there are no monuments, and in which they 
confider man not as a focial, but as a foli'^ 
tary, animal, aduated by mere animal in-*> 
Hindis, deflitute of ideas, a mere quadruped 
grazing along with the brutes, and as little 
diftinguiihtd from the reft pf his fpecies 
by individual qualities, as his Ipecies from 

» 

the other inhabitants of the foreft. tn order 



to crtablifti this theory, fo dilgraceful to hu- 
man nature, they produce certain relations 
of travellers concerning Pongos, and Ejokos^ 
and Ourang-Outangs, whom they conclude 
to be primitive men, whoFe conduft and 
mode of life can alone furnifli us with juft 
reprefentacions of our original condition *.. 
So eafy is it, when a favourite opinion is to 
be maintained^ or a paradox eltabliflied, to 
adopt, as principles, judgments deftitute oT 
all evidence, and to reject principles fanffi- 
ohed by u^verfal confent. So apt are the 
enemies of fyftem to run into fyftems of 
their own, whofe fole reccommendatioii is 
Bhgularity, wTiile ingenious fophlftry is 

'their only fupport. 

Thc^ 

* See Roufleau, far rorigine et ks fcademcns de 

■ 

I'iogalite panni les hommes. Note loth. This fidieii 
appears to be copied from ancient writers. See LucirtiiXit 
1. V. vetfe 923. Horace, ferm. lib. i. Sat. 3. verfc 98. 
Cicero pto Scactio, r. 42. De invcfltfone, Hb. 1. c. "u 
liiAant. div. inft. lib. 6. c io« Hobbet dc civCj c. viii* 
#dfoxi /• 
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Tbofe writers feem not to^ h^yc rcflcdcd^ 
th9t^ if man was originally a brut^ he fnuft 
eva: have continued fo ; and that that ior 
iimStj which fokly they allow to him in 
that fituationj if it is unerring within its 
prefcribed compafs, never can, by any ini- 
provcment^ be carried one ftep beyond its 
primitive limits. That capacity of pcrfecr 
tion^ which they grant to him^ as his only 
diftindHon s^bove die inferior animals, im- 
plic^3 in its very nature^ more elevated and 
extensive powers^ thgn any of thefe cap 
poflef^. To deny this, i$ ^o afferti that a 
building may be ered);ed. without a founda« 

' * • 

tion, an degant and beautiful form exbibit^ 
with<H|( origioal materials^ an i^ffcCt pro^ 
duccd without a caufc, Thefe wjfiters 
feem Jo overlook th? whole anal<>gy of na • 
furCf in which every fpecics is dift^nguifh^i^ 
from every oihi^r^ by properti^es common to 
idl of the famci clafs, while all the indivi- 
dual of each fpccies are charafterifed by 
^qr peculiar q^aIities. It would be equally 

B 3 ^ibCutd 
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abfurd to think of forming a man out of a 
brute, as to imagine that a fi(h may be trans- 
formed into a quadruped. 

■ 

Thofe, however, who feek not fame, but 
wifdom, not brilliancy, but truth, will, in 
all their enquiries concerning human nature^ 
take the human fpecies as they find it exhi* 
ted, in its various forms, by daily obferva- 
tion, by the incorrupted records of hiftory, 
and by the authentic relations of travelleri. 
Beyond thefe fources of information they 
will not pretend to go in queft of dates of 
human nature, which are only to be found in 
the pifturcs of poets, or in the hypothefes 
of philofophers equally fanciful ; and they 
will confider it as no lefs ridiculous for any 
one to philofophife on man with an Ourang- 
Outang before him, than it would be, for a 
perfon, attempting to determine the quali-^ 
ties of gold, to rejeft an undoubted piece of 
of that metal, and begin his experiments^ 
with a piece of pinchbeck. For, as a ftatue; 

however 
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bowever ^legantlf finiflied, dill contains the 
rude mafs of marble^ on which fo much fy* 
metry and beauty has been fuperinduced ; 
io, man, in the mod civilized period of fo- 
ciety^ Hill retains the original principles of 
his nature on which all the various modiii* 
cations, he has undergone, have been in- 
grafted. It is the bufinefs of the philofopher 
to difcover thefe amidft all the adventitious 
<:ircum(lances, with which they may be con- 
neded, or the various fliapes and colourings, 
which they may have aflumed. No human 
purfuit, no human inftitution, no ^ human 
enjoyment, no human corruption itfelf, but 
may be ultimately referred to fbme original 
principle of our nature ; and, without thefe 
original principles, it is impoflible to ac<. 
count for the power of education, of habit, 
and of example. — If, laying afide all regard 
to imaginary ftates of human nature, in 
which none of the principles, which now fo 
powerfully influence our fpecieii, are fyppo^ 
/ed tojiave unfolded themfelves, we fix our 

3 4 attctitvoTv 
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ittentidn oit mankind as they are exhlbitedi 
to us in hiftory, and, by daily obfcrvation^ 
there is one important fadt, which mud oc-# 
cur to every one endowed with the fmalleft 
reflexion. This fa<fl, on which I mean to 
found much of my reafoning on this fubjedl^ 
is, that, however (imilar the fpecies may b^ 
in general, an infinite diverfity of abilities, 
talents and chara<5ler, obtains among the im 
dividuals that compofc it. 

This diverfity is evident with regard both 
to the body, and to the mind. In fome, w<^ 
behold great bodily flrength and dexterity^ 
and a peculiar aptitude for mechanical ope- 
rations^ and for rapid and powerful .move« 
ments. In others, the powers pf imaginaj^ 
tion confpicuoufly Hnfold the mfelves ; while 
judgment, acutenefs, penetration, and faga^ 
city,in the conduft of life,diftingui(h another 
claft of men. An uncommon clearnefs and 
^energy af inteUeA, and an aptitude for the 

abftrad 
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abftrad fcicnccsy juife others above the con*, 
mon leveU Some have an ailonifliing fa« 
culty of perfuafion, of addrefs, and manage- 
ment in moving the affe^lions, and influenr 
eing the condudl of their fellow men* 

Nor is this diverfity lefs remarkable itt 
the moral qualities of men, than in their 
corporeal and intelledual powers. Some 
have a wonderful command of their owa 
paffions, and can preferve their moderation 
and compofure of foul amidfl the greateft 
provocations, and the mod trying cala:mi-^ 
tics ; others are deprived of al( fclf.govern- 
ment by the flighteft adverfity, or by the 
fmallefl oppoiition. Some natures are ex* 
tremely fympathetic, and eafily moved by 
the diftreffes of their fellow meji; while 
others difcover an a{loni(hing infenlibilitjr 
with regard not only to the aiflidions of 
other perfons, but even to their own« Be* 
aevolence^ and all the gentle and amiable 

qualities 
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qualities which accompany it, peculiarly 
diftinguifli fome charaders ; while fortitude^ 
and magnanimity, and all the ftern and aw- 
ful virtues^ are the leading features of fome 
elevated fpirits. Not to mention the cha^ 
raderiftical marks of ambition, avarice, 
▼oluptuoufnefs, indolence, or vanity, which 
divcrlify fuch a number of individuals, it is 
certain that the moral complexion of men is 
as various as their corporeal conftitution, or 
their mental faculties, and perhaps is great- 
ly influenced by both. 

m 

Nor can it be alledged that thefe dif- 
tindfons of charadler are entirely derived 
from the prefent ftate of fociety, and from 
different opportunities of cultivation; and 
by no means referable to any original bent of 
nature. This concluiion will not be autho- 
rifed either by the induftions of reafon, or 
by experience. For, in the firft place, it is 
hard to be conceived how any combination 

of 
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of circumftances, or any influence of edu- 
cation and habit, can produce any power or 
propenfity, of which the original feeds have 
not been dropped into the conftitution by 
the hand of the Creator. All that (ituation 
and opportunity can efFeftuate, is to furnifti 
thefe inherent powers and propenfities with 
the means of unfolding themfclves, of in- 
creafing in vigour and of acquiring maturity. 
If they are entirely wanting, they will never 
be implanted by any effort of human (kill, 
or be brought into aftion, by any favourable 
combination of circumftances. If they exift 
in any degree, however fmall, opportunity, 
exercife, a^d cultivation, will advance them 
to a pitch of ftrength fo greatly above their 
primitive condition, as will have the appear- 
ance of a real creation. If we attend to the 
facfl itfelf, it muft be evident that children 
and favages, who have received no inftruc- 
tion, Ihow varieties of charadler, as well as 
men who have enjoyed all the advantages: of 

polifhcd 
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ppliihed fociety, and who move in its differ- 
<;nt fpheres. Although a pronenefs to imi*« 
tation is univerfally predominant in chitgl- 
boods yet the manner of imitating, and the 
objeds to which it is diredi^d, are infinitely 
diveriified. As foon as the faculties begin 
to unfold^ all the paflions and propenfitie^ 
tlMt belong to human nature imperceptibly 
arife» and, according as the one or the otheir 
of thefe is mod prevalent^ chara(5leriftical 
features diftinguifh the infant. The objeds 
that engage the attention of the favage, and 
the defires that animate his purfuits,, are in^ 
deed few in comparifon of thofe that exift 

■ 

in more poliihed ftates of fociety. Yet, as 
thcTe concentrate his whole foul, fo they ex- 
cite its energies the more powerfully within 
their limited compafs, and confpire the 
more fpeedily to form his charader. In the 
favage ftate, the genuine impulfes and pro- 
peniities of nature are freely allowed to ap- 
pear, andj^ colleded in one point, exert 

themfelves 
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themfclvcs with the greater vigour, and 
give to each individual that peculiar com- 
plexion which refults from the peculiar 
ftrength of his native powers *. The mul- 
tiplicity of objeds which attraft attention^ 
and ftimulate activity in ^lore polilhed pe- 
ricids^ oT fociety, preverit a charader from 
'being fo fpeedily formed : While the uni- 
form inftitutions of civilifed life mould all 
the menibers df the community to mutual 
rdfemblance, and contribute to efiace thofe 
prominent and charafteriftical features 
which the hand of nature has imprefled. I 
mean not to aiTert drat thefe diveriities of 
talents and chara&er are wholly to be afcri- 
bed to the unaflifled powers of nature ; but 
only that they prevail in the joint proportioa 
"df thefe powers, and of the circumftances 
that call them into exercife. As the fir^ 
^ill foon he extinguifhed, if not conftantly 

fed 

* See Robertfon's Hift. of America, and Raynal^t 

« 
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fed by combufliblcs, and as thefe combuCl 
tiblcs, however multiplied, will not produce 
.flame, and light, and heat, unlefs they arc 
kindled ; fo the human faculties, if never cal- 
led into adbion by correfponding fituationa^ 
will remain torpid and inefficacious ; and 
the moft favourable Concurrence of circum- 
flances will not produce genius, dexterity, 
fagacity, and virtue, if the original feeds of 
all thefe qualities are totally wanting. Be 
this as it may, it is incontrovertible that 
there is, among the various individuals that 
(compofe the human fpecies, an almoft in- 
finite diverlity of abilities, temper, and 
char^fter. 

From this circumftancc a natural inequality 
mull neceflarily arife. Thofe talents and 
difpofitions, which are the mod amiable and 
refpedable, diredlly point out their poiFeifors 
a$ the objefts of love and efteem^ Wherever 
jfuch qualities appear, it is as impofllble for 

the 
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fhe human mitid> unlefs it be moft depIcM 
rably depraved^ to withhold its admiration 
)Eind affedion, as it would be for any natural 
caufe not to produce its effeft when placed 
in circumllances adapted to its operation* 
Every difplay of genius^ of fagacity» of pe- 
netration, and prudence, is calculated to 
excite the admiration of the beholders, to 
afford them pleafure, and, if beneficently 
direifled, to demand their gratitude. For^ 
titude, magnanimity, and generofity, com-^ 
mand veneration, and excite efteem. Gentle- 
nefs, moderation, kindnefs, and compaflion, 
apf>earing as the diftinguifbing features in 
any chara&er, cannot fail to attradt (he love 
and complacency of all to whom they are 
known. Even corporeal ilrength and dex- 
terity procure a certain degree of refped to 
their pofleiTors, on account of their utility 
in life both to others and to themfclves. 

It is equally certain (hat refped, edeeipi, 

veneration. 
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Tefteration, and love, enfure to thofe who 
arc the objeAs of them, a very high degrte 
of influence over the reft of mankind. Suqh 
will beliftened to^ imitated, and obeyed^ t^r 
all who are capable of eftimating the qua<- 
lities above mentioned according to their 
real merit ; the luftre which they fhed aroond 
their poireflbrs dazzles thofe whofe fouls are 
Jefs difcerning and elevated ; and even the 
fiupid and the bafe are conftrained to pay 
an involuntary homage. That fuch qualU 
tics arc the only original fourccs of power 
and influence, is evident from the conduct 
of all who afpire at acquiring confideratidn 
and authority. If they waiit the reality, 
they afieft the appearance of them, and, 
even when power alone reduces their fellov 
men under their fubjed:ion, they endeavour 
alfo, if not ftupified by the habits of tyran- 
ny, to engage their efteem, and to captivate 
their benevolence, fenfible that dominion, 
to which thele give no fupport^ can never 

be 
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be Aire and lafting. I am far from al^fertinj^ 
that; all power and diftindtion are founded 
oix tiikh natural b^fisb. Lamentably expe^ 
rieiy:e provea the contrary. Bqtj that re* 
fpeQ^ble and aoaiable qualities ^re tkp pri* 
irmlive fqurces of authprky and cre-emi-K 
liei>c^ andt when fteely allowed to exQit 
thenfi^elvesa cannot fail tp obtain (hem> wiU 
be as gefierally acknowledged as it is certain 
in faft t* 

Nature 

+ Hence it is eafy to account fot monarchies having 
)mn 9Llm(otk cteiy where tbe priimiiim foxnx o£ gorcai* 
mt^U As np foqiety could fiibift without fome 4tre€kt|ig 
pow^» axy]/ a9 rude and favagc m&i Mteso ipcapabk of 
Wf«4u^ their view< to thofe more compUqated fyfems 
vhichoh&ryatioaaod expenenqe alone ^n fuggeftaml 
«ftabl]ib> it wsm natural for then to pitch oa the topkift 
fcrm^ which wat dilated, ntjiec by fentin^enta thim-J^ 
>!ea^, and to yield that voluntary obedieijce to a, cjbi(eC» 
which their admiration of hii( fiiporiov qjialUi^Q inff^iiyod* 
'This fimple form lafted aa long ^s tbe chief contiiMi^ ^ 
4i(f»ky thefe virtues^ and to apply tlpfio in fiicb a mapo^t 

C a3 
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Nature herfelf, then, has evidently cfta- 
blilhed unannbiguous diflindlions among 
men, and produced a very remarkable />- 
equality among the individuals of our fpecies. 
We may freely affert, that, if any mortal 
confpicuoufly excelled the reft of mankind 
iiv every poflible talent and quality, whether 
corporeal, intelledual, or moral, which dif- 
tinguifhes the fpecies in general, and had 
every poflible opportunity of difplaying thi« 
perfection in all its luftre> he would be rai- 

fed 

as to concilitate general benevolence. Bat, as foon ai 
oi^reffion rendered him an objedl of hatred, or weakneft, 
an objedl of contempt, the erils experienced, pointed tmt 
the neceffity of fecuring the public welfare on a firmer bi- 
fis than the capricious pleafure of an individual ; and the 
habits of fociety fuggefted more complicated fyftem» df 
government, better adapted to the grand obje^ of po- 
litical union. Among boys at fchool, one diftingnilhed 
by his courage, his fagacity, or his art, commonly af« 
fumes the lead, and governs the juvenile commvnity^ 
vfith a fway as defpotic as that of any eaftem monarch* 
The cafe is nearly the fame in all voluntary afrociatiooi. 
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ied, by natOfc 4ierfelf, as much above the 
reft of his fellow men as they arc above the 
inferior animals, and be as clearly defigned 
to lead and govern them. Or, if all the 
above mentioned qualities were the peculiar 
attributes of any given number of men, 
thefe would be marked out, by divine pro- 
. videncc, as a glorious ariftocracy or fenatc. 
to prefide over the community to which 
they belonged. For they would be pofleffed 
of every qualification to difeern, of every 
dilpofition to purfue, and, from the willing 
homage and obedience of the reft of man- 
kind, of every power to fecure, the public 
good. Or, laftly, if any human being were 
invefted with fuch ftrength and agility of 
body, with fuch compafs of underftanding, 
and with fuch compfete maftery of his own 
paflions, as fully to provide himfelf with 
every thing neceflary for his fubiiftcnce, or 
conducive to his convenience and comfort, 
and as neither to be expofed to the injuries 

Ca oC 
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of others, nor to he tempted to injure them, 
nor to be affefted by their misfortunes ; fuch 
a mortal would be perfeftly independent ef 
the reft of mankind ; and as he needed no* 
thing from them, would, in no refpcd 
whatever, be their debtor. 

fiut fuch charaders as thofe above de- 
fcribed have never yet exifted in the world, 
and indeed never can exill. Such an alTem- 
blage of perfedion is not human, but divine. 
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C H A p. II. 

Of the Dijiribution of Human Abililties 

and Talents. • 

TF we cofifider the various talents and 
^ Itiodes of excellence of which the hu- 
man fpccies is capable, we ihall acknow- 
ledge that neither the whole, nor any con- 
fiderable number of them, have ever been 
found united in any one individuals nay, 
that the higheft degrees of many of them 
are incompatible with each other. For, 
when didinguifhed honours, or extenfive 
reputati(Hi, are acquired by illullrious qua- 
lities, we are not thence to infer that the 
perfons, to whom chefe diftinfUons are aU 
lotted, furpafs the reft of mankind in every 
quality belonging to the fpecies ; but only 
that they have attained fuperiority in fuch^ 

C 3 as 
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US being more uncommon, are on that ae^ 
count, more admired. Thofe mechanical 
arts and inferior virtues, without which hu-^ 
man fociety could not fubfift, attract: no ad- 
miration, becaufe they 'are daily exhibited. 
Yet the molt illuftrious of mankind ftand 
more in need of the benefits which thefe af- 
ford, than their diftinguifhi^d abilities caff 
confer on the humble pofleflbrs of the for-^ 
men As thofe endowed with the qualities 
moft neceflary in human life, but of inferior 
eftimation, efpecially fuch as are difplayed 
in mechanical labour and art, cannot, from 
their occupations themfelves, afpire at the 
fublimer and more elegant abilities which 
diftinguifh others ; thefe, on the other hand, 
muft remain deftitute of the more ufeful 
ones. That leifure, meditation, and ftudy, 
without which the faculties of the mind 
cannot be perfeded^ neceflarily prevent that 
full exercife of the corporeal memberSi 
ivhich enfurcs their higheft vigour and agi^r 
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Iky.' A fancy uncommonly lively and bright 
is averfc to the patient and accurate re- 
fearches of philofophy, and to the jufl ap- 
plication of the intellefl", in the difcovery 
and deveiopemem of truths and the im- 
provement of fcience. That minute atten- 
tion to calculation, that arithmetical ex- 
adnefs, and that conflant obfervance of the 
unvarying routine of bufinefs, which arc 
neceflary to mercantile and ceconomical 
purfuits, but which prefent no imagery to 
the mind, are inaufpicious to the more ele- 
gant enjoyments of tafte, and to the culti- 
vation of the fine. arts. The ftern and aw- 
ful virtues feldom aflbciate with the gentle 
and ahiiable, and, claiming refpedl and ve- 
neration, feem to difdain complacency and 
love. Even fome corporeal perfedtions ap- 
pear repugnant to others. The mod robuft 
conformation jof the members, and thCc:^ 
ftrcngth it produces, are not eafily united - ^s^. 
with great agility, and with delicate refine?^|^Hg^ 

C 4 ment 
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m^nt in tlte orgaiis of ftftfc. Ih a word^ it 
appears to be tlhfe intention of nature, tbar^ 
although the human faculties are various^ 
and capable of being carried to aTtiazi)lg 
heights tjf excellence 't yet thi« Ihould fekl^M 
be accotnpliihed, unlefs when uficdmtyifdn 
culture and improvetnent are beftowed on. 
fbme partiorilar faculty, or, at leafl:> on a 
few faculties which have a peculiar native 
Strength. 

Variety of talents is, therefore, more ap- 
plicable to the fpecies than to individuals. 
The feeds of each (as we have above ob- 
ferved) are, perhaps, caft into every indivi-. 
dual cbnftitution, but the foil is diflferendf 
adapted td them, and that particular power 
to which it is favourable, fprings up, and if 
properly culrivated, comes to tnaturity, 
fpreads around its branches, and bears abun- 
dant fruit. It may be obje6ted, that it feems 
very prepoftcrous to fuppofc the creator im- 
planting 
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planting itt any toftftitution the principles 
rf powert, which were never defigned to 
Come to maturity. But, let it be confidered 
that, as the different improvement* of men 
de|)eftd oift various occurrences, and, as 
i^entioned above, the charafteriftical qualn 
ties of each individual will be in the united 
degree tyf their primitive ftfength, and of 
the opportunities of culture ; it was necef- 
fary that the Feeds of each (hould be dropped 
into every human frame, fo that, when fa- 
vdufable circumftances concurred, that pow- 
er, which they were beft calculated to im- 
prove, might fpring up and flouriih, and 
thus as much human excellence might, on 
the whoIe> be produced as the human con- 
dition would admit. This was, moreover, 
neteffary in order to conftitutc that general 
fimiliarity which charafterifes the fpecies, 
and unites them together in the bonds of a 
common nature* 

Be 
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Be this as it may, it is undoubted that 
thofe who aim at diftindion^ or even at 
moderate degrees of excellence in a great 
Taricty oT objeds, generally exhibit a ridi- 
culous figure; after having wafted their time, 
cxhaufted their powers, and fuperinduced 
on their minds habits of inconftancy and 
ficklenefs. Even the greateft geniufes, when 
they leave that particular track, in which 
indulgent nature had provided them with 
unfading laurels, and endeavour to invade 
the province, and fnatch the rewards of 
others, while they prefent, on the one hand, 
the moft aftonifhing inftances of the 
ilrength of the human mind, afford, on the 
other, no lefs convincing proofs of its weak- 
nefs and vanity*. Hence the neceflity of 
each individual devoting himfelf to fome 
favourite and ufeful purfuit, to which every 

other Ihould be fubfervipnt, and of applying 

to 

* This might be illuilrated by many examples of a 
foolifh affectation of uniyerfality of genius. 
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fo the diligent difchargc of the duties of 
that department in which he can produce 
the greateft benefit to mankind, and acquire 
the greateft honour to himfelf. 

From what has been faid in this and the 
preccdinj5 chapter, it appears, in tht firfi 
place. That nature herfelf has eftablilhcd 
clear and certain diftin£tions among men^ 
in the various qualities allotted to each indi- 
vidual, and i^ the various opportunities fur- 
niftied them in the courfe of life for their 
improvement, Thefe opportunities may 
occur, though in inferior degrees, in the ru* 
deft as well as in the mpft polilhed ftates of 
fociety. It is evident, fecondly ; That thefe 
diftindions comprehend not the perfeftion 
of all the human powers, but the Angular 
excellence of one, or of a few of them, con- 
A)icuous in individuals. 
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CHAP. IIL 
Of the Mutual 'Dependence of Mankind. 

TJ^ROM the two fafls eftabliflied in the 
-*• conclufion of the laft chapter, duly 
confidered, it appears to me that the juft 
notion of the natural equality of all mankind, 
as far as relates to their mutual duties, is to 
be derived ; and that, however paradoxical 
it may feem, an equality the moft exadl and 
perfeft, in refpeft of every moral and focial 
obligation, fprings from inequality itfelf. 

Human nature is evidently endowed with 
a variety of appetites and defires, adapted to 
the various objefts which are capable of fup- 
plying its wants, or of furnifhing it with 
pleafures. The body ftands in need of con- 
ftant fupport, which is not to be procured 

without 
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without confiderable art and labour. This 
art and labour muft be greatly increafcd, if 
not only the neceflaries, but alfo the conve- 
niences and elegances of life are defired, and 
the refinements of fenfe confidered asobje(Sb 
of purfuit. The fenfes are not only inlets 
of ple^ifures merely corporeal, but of others 
alfo of a more refined and delicate kind, pf 
which the mind, under the influence of fan- 
cy, is the chief percipient. Hence they open 
a very extenlive field of hum^n enjoyments 
and c\9\m the whole compaf^ of nature ta 
adminiftcr materials for the fine arci? The 
mind of man is eagerly defirous of know- 
ledge, md wifhes to difcover the relation*, 
the caqfes, and the effects, of the various 
pbjeits that are prefentcd to it. Not only 
egrpoteal wants and appetites, the fenfes of 
beauty, pf harmony, and pf msignificencet 
and the love of knowledge, fubjed man to 
necefljties, which muft be fuppUed, or offer 
to him pleafures which he cannot but defire; 

he 
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he -is alfo aSuafed by various afFedions, fomc? 
fclfifh and fome benevolent, which ferve as 
conftant fpurs to aftion, and impel hinn into 
irarious tracks, according to the different 
complexions of their objeds^ 

Such is the nature of man; and, from 
what^ been faid above, as well as from 
other confiderations dn which I Ihall {light- 
ly touch, it is evident that each individual 
is infufficient not only for his own perfec- 
tion, but even for the fupply of his moft ur- 
gent neceflities. The other animals arc by 
nature provided with defence and covering, 
with fubfiftence and Ihelter. They foon at- 
tain the full vigour and the complete exer- 
cife of their powers, and, without inftruG- 
lion or fuccour, can apply them with cer- 
tainty to their refpeftive ends. But man, 
as he enters into the world naked, defence- 
lefs, and unprovided with fubfiftence, muft^ 
without the alUftance and cooperation of 

his 
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his fpccies, ever remain in the mofl: abjeft 
and comfortlefs condition. The inclemen- 
cy pf the feafons, the fterility of the earthy 
the ferocity of favage animals, his natural 
imbecility, oppofe to his comfortable exift- 
ence fuch numerous and powerful obftacles, 
as he could never expedl of hitnfclf to fur- 
mount. He is aflailed by evils which he 
cannot repel, fubjedt to wants which he can- 
not fupply, and furrounded by objeds which 
he cannot, by his own ftrength, convert to 
Jiis ufc. Deftined for focicty, he is im* 
mediately thrown on its care, and bound 
by his own weaknefs to contribute to its 
ftrength. Deligned to form the moft inti- 
mate unfon with his fellow men, he is con- 
ftituted miferable and deftitute without 
them ; but, conft rained, by this circum- 
fiance, to join his efforts to theirs, he de- 
rives the moft aftonifliing acquired power 
from his primitive infirmity. Furniftied 
with capacities greatly fuperior to inftinft, 

he 
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he at firft cxcfcifes them in a manner gretidy 
below it*; and, formed for infinite impreve^ 
menti he proceeds from the fn>atleft begin- 
ings;. biJt can neither beginj^ nor proceed 
iirithout the co-operation of hU^ fellow 
mem 



t 
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What multiplication of ingenuity^ what, 
combination of induftry, \ihat concurrence • 
of different abilities, are requifite not only ' 
to carry to perfeftion, but even to invent and ' 
cxercife, with any tolerable degree of dex-'' 
terit/, thpfe mechanical arts and employ-^ 
ments, exalt the citizen above the favage, 
which fweeten and embellifh focial life; 
tJvhich fi^rnilh all that variety of convenience 
and plcafure we daily behold and enjoy; and- 
whJQh, from. the moft helplefs of the aninxal ^ 
creation, render man the Iqrd of the world."^ 
Will the foreft be felled and moulded into < 
furniture, the quarry be dug and polifhed 
- into materials for building, the marih drain- 
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^ mA. coitveiited imo arab^ Uiid^ tht oxor- 
floiwiog liver confined to its proper cittniidf 
the inferior creatures conftrained to foceoor 
human weaknefs by their fuperior ftrtngth, 
or their fpoils he manafaifUred lAtQ pW>th« 
ing ; will the fuperipiuitici of one coiuijtjy 
fupply the deficiencies of another^ and navi- 
gation unite t|ie moft diftaot reg^ona by the 

mutual and permanent ties of beneficial 
conimercc ; will all this, and much morc» 

which I forbear to enumerate, be accomplifli- 
ed without the united and juftly regulated 
efforts of th« human fpecies and the equal ap- 
plication of the talents o/each to the comimoii 
intereft ♦ ? Will the fecret fprings of nature 
be explored, ^nd the laws, which (he ob- 
ferves through all her different provinces, 
be inveftigated unlefs time and opportunity 
arc furnifhed to the acut? and the ingeniouf , 
by means of a commodiou« fubiiftenqe pro- 

Q vided 
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vidbd for them, by the fabour JKnd induiliy 
cNF^thofe whbfe faculties are lefs'ttfined and 
exiltcd? 
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Thiis it appears that, as each individual v^ 
totally iiifufficient for his own happiriefs, fo 
lie iriilft depend, in a great meafure, on the 
afliftande of others for its attainnicnt ; and 
that, however 'much any one may contri- 
bute to the benefit of his fellow men, by the 
excellence and fplendour of his' abilitieis 
whether natural or acquired, he derivw 
from them as much as he can beftow, and 
frequently niuch more than he gives. 
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If the union of all, then, be neceflary fer 
the fuftcnance, the convenience, and thp 
happinefs of each individual, and each in^ 
dividual can, in his turn, contribute con- 
iiderably to the common welfare^ it follows, 
as a neceflary confequence of this determi- 
nation of nature, that order and fubordina- 

tion 
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have their proper talks allotted t9;t};}(^^ 

the talents of each b^ directed to their pro- 

^r obje^s,; ipjy|lige,apd..y.ioleocc .^e,fc- 

^jpincd,; aiid as gre^t a fj^n? ., of .|Corpn\oi|, 

feUpltx be, produced^ ap i\m. coadition* 

Qf. hyfl^a^^ty will permit. Hence, ncv, 

^Ijannejs . 3jc?. cut out. for abilities, jaamely^, 

tbofi^whkh, arc j^xercifed in offices of power. 

and :mthotity, As rcafoni. however, loudly 

dii^atea the inftitution of thefe for the com^ 

mon good of the human xace ; ihe alfo re^ 

quires that they fall to the.Iot of thofe who 

are qualified to difcharge them. When 

thia adually takes place^ the order of nature 

is pbferved> and all its happy confequences 

enfue^ ' When this order is overturned, and 
the different departments of fociety, but; 

. " . ■ ■ . • • . 

efpecially thofe of the highefl: dignity and 

■•■■■" " . -( . ■\ .J. ,..•.... ■ 

yfe, are committed to fuch as ^re incapably 
of djfch^rging the duties of them, all the 

.D 2 difmal 
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4ffni>al xffd&s of fpUy, injufticc, and cda, 
j^jloQ^ are fpread through the whole of the 
ft^ial fiurae, and die evils of that inequality, 
..which the corruptioxi and blindnefs of maQ" 
i;md have introduced, are feverdy felt^ 
Ow^h^n t^^ and merits qf men ate 

^owed their free courfe, are premittpd af 
liiir field for their cwrcifc,^ and are n©f 
.d<ipriyed of fhpfe rewards which are by 
li^ture. annei^ to them, there never can be 
aiiy ground to complain of inequality amcing 
men. For, however unequal their abilities 
pLffd opportunities may be in tbemfeLvm, 
, the.moft pcrfeft equality exifts in the di(l^*» 
butioii of the rewardi and advantages an« 
ncgced tp each by thp conftitiitipn of nature. 
The gpod effects of univer&l induftry, and 
, Ihe , propicr application of the powers ^ of 
<ypry jhdividMal, fp as to produce the ^reftt-^ 
iff gopd. upon the tvhole, ate then fpit 
, through all the facial body. Every perfort 
poISITcs thai ^ t^rce. pf weal tht <tf conftdera^ 

^ tipn, 
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tioh, ihd of hoiibur, to WhichTre Hlb dititl«id 
hy his honeft induftry, br by His fervicc^ t& 
the public. The aftivt attti die ndbic mind- 
ijd exert all theii" powers for the commdn 
ihrelfare, in the moft efficacious and illuf- 
trious ittanner. The indolent and felfifli are 
conftrained, by the indigence and contempt 
into whifch they muft <Jthefwife fall, to cop- 
tribute their fliaffe to it^ But, when power 
and riches are employed to fruftrate Virtue 
of the refpedt which is its due, abilities, of 
the diflindlion and influence which they 
juHly claim, and honeft induftry, of itd na- 
'tural fiiiits ; a itioft ihocking inequality takes 
ipiace^ which can Only fubfift in conjunAioil 
With the moft odious tyranny. In propOr^ 
tion as thi$ oppreflion prevails, which throws 
the .principal advantages of fociety into the 
hand^ of a few, by ilo means the inoft rc" 

fpeftable of its memberSj and rejtiders it a 

*..... ■ •■ . ' •-.-•■ 

jiatrimony and inheritahce, of which they 

hiay difpofe at pleafure,fotTcrf is corrupted 
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arid inif^rablei ; In' proportion as that cqtia- 
lity is maintained, which the Creat6r has cf- 
tablilhed, and which confifhj not in all the 
taembers of the focial body being placed on 
at level, but in mutual dependdhcc and- parity 
of obligatibn amoiig all; kmidfl: a variety of 
diftindions, cohditibns, and ranks, fociety 
is happy, free, arid ffourifhing, feciirlng to 
each iiidividual the foil enjoyment of all his 
natural advantages, cnfuring to the public 
the complete produft of the efforts of all 
well diredled and juftly combined ; uniting 
all the members of the focial body by the 
ties of mutual intcreft and benevolence, and 
'ipfeferving as much liberty as is confiftcnt 
M^ith civil union. 



* w^ • K ^ It 






IriTuch a happy 'ftate of things, whatever 
forms of fubordiriat ion may exift, as thet^is 
a mutual dependence aniong all the parts of 
the ibcial body'; there is not the fmalfcft 
ground for "pride and infolence, on the caie 

handj 
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>hand« x>r.&r. .degradation anddeb^mcnt of 
TendiQcnt, on the other* Are any exalted 
above ocher^^ hy the fuperiority of l^eir 
inenpdL powers, they are inferior to th^m in 
Ht^ther qu4lui0$^ whfich ^e abfolutely Hetell. 
farjr to the fuppprt and convenience of life. 
If' oneexcelS'in ufeful qualities, another is 
diftinguiihed by agreeable and ihining oncu ; 
4!id) as pleafure, without utility, h peirni- 
ciouSj fo utility^ without pleafure» becomes 
languid and inlipid^ If one is exalted to 
power, or iiluftrious by fame, thofe who 
faithfully difcharge the duties of an humble 
and obfcure (latioh, enable him to fulfil the 
duties of his more cpnfpicudus one, and con- 
tribute to his exaltation, by occupying thofe 
parts of the general fyftem, without which 
;thp higher orders could not fubfift, and by 
paying him that deference and rel^ft to 
which bis merit is entitled. If one is emi- 
went by his wifdom and fagacity, by his 
genius and wit, by his knowledge and eru- 

D 4 ditiom 
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mioti:i'^dtM Un6Mi difKhguMhed hy his 

^my,!^tiJs iiiduftrf' artd labour' If dheis-vte*. 
wii^%%f ti» iAtvkj/^ <^foul; bjr hbifcne- 
miy<, fiubtit piir, aiid ititrepiditif V ^abOiet 
a ;ainiable i>7 hu gentienefs knct ^cenplal- 

and, if the fdriher qtMiIicies are the ofnamemti, 
the ktter are the gi^t fwcetntts, of lifc^ 
M^hile b6th, operating in conjuniftion, ruppSy 
mtftuaci defe£b^ and in\|>art mutual ftrength 
akd efnbtjlifl>ment. If thofe ^vho fill tUt 
higher ilations in a becoming manner^ con. 

« 

fcr the fgreatcft benefits on their fellow men, 
they are equally indebted to them for then: 
fypportv -If tht iBttef flAnd in need of the 
j^^itiiefit and penetration of the fbrmer> in 
ertfir JO ddVife the b^ft-plans of pMfecuting 
. fhe-]^bllc good, and df fnaintainirtg tbe^- 
n^ral* Ikfety j thefe, again^ (land in need of 
thcSRitfokfliito 'and diligence to carry their 
pHuiB cWto HE:«€tttid6^ If fome contribute 
- ' to 
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tip™,, tur^^ t^em,^a th^r p^i^ py^ffn^^ 

C4tc^ If Que cjafs of 4f9CiirQftintAUi good ol^ 
Ifier :ind peace, j^nd another exec^fe all the 
dcgant. and. ufeful art)^ of focUl lifct there 
are others Ax^ho fecure thefe enjoynoients and 
advantages againfl: external invafion« and 
offer their blood as their rontribution to |he 
common intereft. 



/ ^ 



Mr in the human :body« ;herefore» the 
jwel&Fe of the whole depends upon that of 
;e|Lch indiyidual meinba'A and that agaisi i$ 
aeceffarily , ^eded by^Mfhatever affe6U the 
whole fyfteo) ; and there, it thus a mutual de- 
peiidence,aad fympathy aromig all the parts ; 
Jk^in fpciety, every individual having a par- 
ticular 
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ticular portion of talents, and, if propcrljr 
placed, a particular ftation, conformable to 

this, allotted to him, becomes ncceffary to 

... • ., 

the welfare of the whole community, afnd Hi 
he affeds, is likewife aJBfedted by, its pro- 
Jperity or detriment. All arc united by 
mutual dependence and fupport : Break 
but one link of the chain, and the reft are of 
no ufe, or, at leaft, are deprived of much 
advantage and comfort, which is enjoyed 
%hcn the focial feries is complete. 

Kor ought it to be allcdged, that many of 
thofe wants, which cannot be fupplied but 
in focicty, are not the wants of nature, but 
arc merely adventitious, and generated in 
ihat fociety, the neceffity of which they arc 
produced to prove. We readily grant that, 
in refined and highly polifhedftatcs of cryi- 
lifedUfe^ where luxury has univerfally difiii- 
fcd its effeminating influence, many wapts 
and dclires are generated, which are not 

only 
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only not agrcablc %o nature, but repugnant ta 
human perfeftion and felicity. Let it how- 
ever be obferved, that this pernicious ten- 
dency to human happihefs begins by bofcn- 

ing'tiiofe' ties w^icH kriittnen Inoft firmly 

■ ' ' •' .■ - '1 -. - . 

together. It is rdfilh, hot focial, enjoyments 
which are moft adverfe to human perfection, 
arid man bcgiiis to mjure his own happincfi, 
i)y feparating it from the general good, it 
ik undoubted thacallthe original powers of 
human nature arc carried to the higheft per* 
fedipn in fociety, and droop and ianguifh in 
folitude. Thatftatc, furely, ^hich is mbfl: 
pcrfWlive of every human faculty; is the 
moft natural, sind it is only by the ftrangeft 
pewerfion of terms and ideas tfeatthe con- 
traiy can be affcrted. But the' perfedlion 
of the fbcial ftate cannot be attained, with- 
out the mutual dcpendiinte o^f riiahkind, in 
tliat eitenfive fenfc in which I have exhibit* 
ed it. That dependence is, therefore,- found- 
ed in the conftitution of nature itftlf, 
■ CHAP, 
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GHAP. IV. 



Piaai Caufes of the Variety of Wimatt 

talents. 

It is evidently the intention of Divine' 
Providence in bellowing upon differcnft 
pcrfons different powers and abilities, to' 
point them out for different flations and 
circumftances, to aflign to them different 
duties and talks, and thus to promote molt 
cffedually the welfare of the human fpecies. 
By this fcheme, it is unqueflionable, many 
more advantages are obtained with regard 

to the bell interefts of mankind, than qould 
have been fccured by difpenfing the fame 
portion of ability and virtue, that diftin- 

giiifhes our fpecics, on any other plan what- 
ever. For every particular talent is thus 
cultivated with greater fuccefs, when it oc- 
cupies 
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tuples the conftant and habitual attenttoit 
/of its pofleffor, than it could have been if 
fee had been oirerloaderf^itk a multiplicity 
/of employments, or diftraded by thecxer- 
cife of. various ^biljtie^^ A greater flan of 
excellence is thus prpdiiced in .the fpecies, 
and« of confequence, its perfedlion and hap-* 
pinefs is more eifedtuall/ promoted. By 
jhis plan of diftribution, moreoYer^ o^ga^t^ 
^unities are affi>rded for thexxercife of 
many virtues, which could not have (^her^ 
wife exifted^ Thus, were all equally. wife 
and learned, no opportunity could be affordi 
ed for difplaying pither a, communicative ^hj 
ja docile difpdStion. Were all eqjaally rich| 

ot equally powerful, neither generofity nor 

• , ■ . ^^ 

gratitude could be excited ; and, as there 
coufd be no demand for fuccoiir.aiid pro^ 
te<^ion, on the one hand^ there would on 
the other be no occafion for condefcoifioa 
and iy mpathy # Finally « mankind, by being 
fcn^^red a|^f<^tely necqllaz^ to f adiiocher^ 

arc 
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cow?Jfe^ Pfi jgPf^;. offices I -^nd&jci^^^^^^ 

• Jn fiufty thifiL dLvtjpfitx of: tal^ntSf ^ ^pd ' .y^ir;',; 
lufisi appeaiis to i>c iiie chief qir^mrj^iyic^ 
ii^^ich^^iialifitt raen^foraifocial ai>d poi^tH 
cal pxiftencc;': Wcrd ailcndowed witl^ the 
ikme definite portionfiof powers^ of w.hatr?: 
ever kJnd> towhatvpurpofe would men aflb^ 
ciate^ fince thcyr would derive Jittlcmorc 
from < their union than? they, indivldM^IIy 
pofiefied? Ans^oumolarionofmere^rengch. 
vrduid berthe. only efFeft of combined 
powerS)* in 'the "liamcrmanner th^t fix,horfes,^ 
can dra*w:a greauer weigbt, and to a gi:eat;er^ 
dift&noe,' than twa > Thi^-^iverfity of abili-. 
ties, iby^NTdndcring (mankind mu;Many. d^^ 
pendent fiioin thciir>dctaehcd wpakwiT^j bpT 
coilnfefrthe ftrongeft motive to aflbciation,. 
the mod powerful bond of fociety^ and itK 

. grcateft 
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ii'^pVofieiiiy iift-af%ed/ W^hitot-this,^ and 
ori'^fchg* ri^fitiWn t^tthe^fame fpecific 
qualities were, as in the brutes, allotted to 
each individual, a more perfedt equaiUy 
wofii Id - Ific^ld^ ^he c efta Wiftad ' raroong : all 
tWe^ ttfcmb^rfe" of cbe ipedcs $/bue:it:;»vukl 
be* iti"'i^&lity^M{ddi<£or overyilpuirpoft of 
aflBeiitidh, ' aftdiWouy ferV^ rather %a fcpsh' 
rateJ- thah' tc> unite thera;:' This. ncirciMn- 
ftat^cfe, -I am inclined to: think, .has « not 
hithferto been fufficfentlf confidcrediiat Itstft 
not! ih the light in which I have rq>refenfied 
it. In this light, thofe pleas of fupcrior 
wifdbm, er -of fuperior. posver^: which 
Ariftotle *, and fbme late: writers 'whoap-- 
pear not viry fkvourable rto the cauf^. of 
equal freedom, havo urged as the feyndA- 
tiohs of the dominion of one' psurt of ipa;i. 
Jcind ov^r tht r^ft,^ai:c idcfttoitc jofu^l 
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force. For^ if thefc pleas ibould be admit* 
ted^ even in their utmoft extent, they will 
furnifli no ground for independent domi- 
nion and fuperiority, unlefs it can be pro- 
ved, at the fame time, that the pofieflbrs of 
thefe qualities are equally endowed with 
every other which is necelTary or (ronducive 
to human felicity. Should the wifdom and 
the ftrength (as is commonly the cafe) be 
found in different fubjeds, it will remain 
to be decided to which the fuperiority is to 
be afligned, and what particular degree of 
each of thefe qualities is necelTary to confli** 
tute a rightful claim. Art and ingenuity 
may likewife fuppofe themfelves entitled 
to fome portion of dominion, iince it is un- 
doubted that their influence is very con- 
fiderable in the affairs of life. In this man- 
ner, every thing is thrown into confufion, 
$ind n,o clear notion of rigbt is any where 
left. But, by the view we have taken of 
$hc fubjeia, (which will, I flatter myfclf, be 

found 



a dear and definite claim according to die 
portion he contributes' to the general wel- 
fare^ a moft fakitary epiaUty is ftili left 
knongniankindy^and the cotnmtmitjr is knij: 
logether igr ties which caanoi be d^iTolVed^ 
l^thout the deflrudion of general and pai^ 
ticular happinefs. In a word> the fli^teft 
contemplation of human nature convinces 
us thai: man is deiigned by his Creator for 
focietyi and^ as this was his dellination, he 
h fo conilituted as to be impelled towards 
it by all his propeniities and powers^ and 
linked: to it: by all his wants and enjoy-« 
ments^ with whatever abilities he may be 

endowed, or ia whatever ftation he may 

« 

be pla^ced. 



■ « 
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CHAP. V. 

Thejuji Notion of the natural Equality of 
Men is placed in Equality of Obliga^ 
tion. — Hbe proper Tendency of this 
DoBrine* 

irpROM what his been ailready faid, it 
•*• will now fufficiently appear, that the 
moft perfed: equality of obligation, of be- 
nefits received and returned, fublifts among 
^U the members of fociety, of whatever 
denomination or degree, who faithfully dif- 
charge their duties ; that that depegdance^ 
which the proud and the powerful are falfi 
to limit to one fphere and flation, runs 
through all alike, and that independence, at 
which all afpire, is nowhere to be found 
among men. For although any human be- 
ing fhould be po&eilcd of every imaginable 

perfeftion 
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^rifeftion stnd advantage; yet, while he 
lives ill focietjr, and abiindaiitly fatUfies all 
his focial propetifities, frotn which the fub-: 
limed pleafulres of hutnan natufe are de* 
riVed^ he receives from mankind fuch aii 
limple portion of happinefsi that he is bound 
to compenfate it by every return, which the 
iitmoft exertion of his abilities can enable 
him to make. From his elevated fuperi- 
brity he is thus obliged to defcend to the 
tfuality of a citizen, and of a man; 

In the cyeofreafon, therefore, and of the 
Uhiverial Parent, every honeft ftation of life 
is equally honourable, iihce they are all but 
parts of the great focial body which his 
i^ifdbni has planned, and his power pre- 
ferves. In this view, no human creature i^ 
more of left worthy thaii ahotheri but in as 
far as he difchargies or neglefts thfc part 
allotted to him, aild augments or diminiflies 
the film of genetal JPelicity ; or a»he occii- 

£2 piet 
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pies a place which he is incapable of filling;, 
deprives others of their juft ftation, fnatchei 
from them the rewards to which they arc 
entitled, or prevents them from performing 
the duties of the ftation in which they arc 
placed, and of the fphere in which they 
move. 

The principles above eflablifhed arc 
widely different from thofe which pride and 
tyranny embrace and inculcate. If men 
are endowed with fuperior abilities, or raifed 
to an exalted flation, they will not eafily 
admit that, between them and their infe« 
riors, the dependence and the obligation are 
reciprocal. Unlefs they are diftinguilhcd 
by peculiar generofity of fentiment, they 
will confider it as no very pleating dodbrinc 
that, between the fovereign and the fubjed:^ 
the magiflrate and the people, the great and 
the mean, the rich, the poor, the acute and 
the duUj the learned and the ignorant^ there 

is 
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w no difference but in the poflTcffion of dif- 
ferent powers, and in the difchargS of diflfer- 
'Cnt offices peculiar to each capacity, and 
«feful to all ; and that, if the firft have a juft 
demand on the fecond for fubmiffion and 
obedience, for honour and refpeft, for con- 
venience and cafe, the fecond have as juft a 
claim on them for protedlion and defence^ 
for the adminiftration of juftice, and the 
prefervation of equal liberty, for the fupply 
of their wants and the relief of their dif- 
trefles, for inftruftion and good example. 
Pride and tyranny would place, on the one 
fide, all honour and refpeft, and nothing 
but difregard and contempt, on the other 5 
here, all oppreffion and violence, and there, 
all patience and fubmiffion ; here, all con- 
venience and pleafure, and there, all labour 
and indigence ; here, would have the fmall- 
eft affiftance to be coiifidered as an eternal 
obligation, and there, the grtateft fervicci 
to pafs for indifpenfible duties. With fuch 

E3. fentimcnts^ 
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ftatirnents, it is no wonder that the mutuj^l 
dependence Jind obligation of rnen Ihoul^ 
be rejeiVed as ^ dangerous and odious doc-, 
trine, equally fubverfive of public order, 
and of private right. Thofe who think and 
a6l in this manner, either making no returns 
for the benefits they receive from fociety, or 
pofTefling np capacity to make them, arc 
eager tp reprefent every notion of mutual 
obligation and equality among men, as 
imaginary and prefumptuous, and to oblige 
the world to look on them as its efi:ablifhe4 
lords. But fuch opinions can never retain 

their influence, when knowledge has begui| 

* 

to fnake any progrefs, and mankind to un- 
derhand their own nature and dignity. The 
bodies pf men can nercr be enflaved, wh^n 
their minds are free ; and the moil diiligen^ 
care of all defpots, of whatever rank or de« 
nomination, ever has been, and ever muft 
be, to keep mankind in ignorance. As 
fpon as knowledge diflPufes her light over. 

the 
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the dungeon in which they are inchained^ 
the doors are thrown open, and their chains 
fall off. In fa£t, pride and tyranny^ by 
deftroying that mutual obligation, and that 
jufl equality which we have now elhtblifhed^ 
fap the very pillars which fupport greatnefs 
9nd difplay ^endoun For > if there is no 
mutual obligation, no parity of right, then 
power^ on the one hand, and weaknefs, on 
the other, are the only bonds of focial or 
civil union* It is cafy to fee where, in fuch 
icircumftances, the greateft power will be 
found ; whether in the hands of the poor, 
the mean, the illiterate ; or in thofe of the 
irich,the great, the learned, and the ingenious. 
But if the grand principal of equality of ob- 
ligation, and of mutual dependence, is 
adopted in opinion, as it is eflablifhed in 
nature; if ftations and offices are neither 
unjuftly ufurpedy nor their duties perfidi^ 
oufly and weakly performed ; the obligation 
tp obedience and fubmiflion is as ftrong on 

£ 4 inferiors. 
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inferiors, as that of juftice and difinterefted 
zeal for the public good is on rulers and 
inagiftrates 5 and the honour obtained by 
diftinguiflied abilities is equally due to their 
poffeflbrs, as the fruits of their honeft 
labour are due to the lower orders of the 
community. This principle places the 
fabric of fociety on a firm and lading 
foundation, and all the parts of the build* 
ing, however different in point of fplendour 
jind ornament, are fo clofely connedled and 
fo neceiTary to the whole, that none of thena 
can be removed or defaced, without injuring 
the beauty or the folidity of the ftrudlure. 
This equally balances all the parts ^|id 
members of the focjal body, makes pre-emi- 
nence itfelf emerge from common intereft^ 
^nd again deprcffes that fcparate independ-. 
cnce which pre-eminence would aflume, by 
referring it to that coUeftive power from 
which it is wholly derived, A conftant 
balance, and reaftiop of obligation and duty^ 
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it thus maintained through all the depart- 
ments of fociety, fimilar to what we obfervc 
in nature. As exhalations and vapours 
fitlAn the ocean and the lower parts of the 
earth, refting on the tops of mountains, ^^cm- 
the fprings whence are derived the rivers 
that water and fertilize the different regions 
of the globe, and return at laft into the 
ocean^ and thus a conftant circulation ig 
maintained ; fo the more elevated fpheres 
of fociety derive their political exiftence 
and energy from the general mafs, and, if 
properly filled, diffufe through the whole 
Ibcial body a, falutaxy influence, which again 
ferves to maintain their dignity and fplen- 
dour. The individuals that occupy thefe 
fpheres, dctatched from fociety, and confi-r 
dered merely as individuals of the human 
p-ace, are entitled to no diftindion or fu- 
periority, but what arifes from corporeal 
or mental qualities, which are the diftinc- 
lions of nature. But, viewed in their con-* 

nedioD 
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ne<^ion with the political body, they claini 
their pre-eminence and power, on the fame 
principle by which fpciety i$ held together, 
namely, that (he general good muft lim^ 
the ^retenfions of individuals. 

This is that equality of obligation among 
mankind, which has been fo often aiTerted, 
but is feldom well underftood— an equality 
which the proud and tyrannical difdain, be« 
caufe it oppofes their felfifhnefs or indolence 
-*«an equality which turbulent and defigning 
men are fain to abufe as an engine for over- 
turning regularity and government, and for 
introducing that anarchy in the midft of 
which they themfelvcs arc to rif?. It is an 
equality which implies fubordination— an 
equality of wants, with a diverfity of me^n$ 
of fupplying them— an equality of obligation, 
with diflferents modes of difcharging it. It 
is an equality which, by rendering all equally 
ncceffary, makes all, who faithfully dif- 
chargc their duties, equally honourable in 

the 
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the fight of God ; but, by requiring higher 
and lower flations, and various diflinflions 
*nd fpheres, eftablilhes different degrees of 
irefpefbibility and honour among men. It is 
an equality which degrades none but th? ty- 
rant, the ruffian, the thief, the voluptuary, 
^nd the Quggard \ and exalts all, but thefe, 
tq the enobling dignity of conflituent mem- 
bers of the grand community of mankind, 
and of fe^qw labourers with God in advan- 
cing the felicity of his moral and intellect 
tual creation. 

Not lefs abfurd, than pernicious, there, 
fore, is that levelling notion, which coiu 
founds all di(lin£tions and ranks> annihilates 
fubordination, and deilroys that juft equality 
)¥hich is. founded in nature, and in human 
happinefs. Whatever is ji^^ fiys Plutarch ♦, 

is 
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is eqUaU hut whalever is equal is not always jufi. 
That equality which many purfue^ is the great eft 
injuftice. 7his the Deity removes by giving to 
<eacbj as far as poffible^ his due and his defert^ and 
defining it by geometric proportion and rule. 
While this frantic opinion of equality is di-» 
redly contrary to the appointment of God 
in the eftabliftimcnt of fociety, and horribly 
deftruftive in its confequences, it commonly 
tends, like every other extravagant and vU 
cious paffion, to fruftrate its own gratifica- 
tion. Taking licentioufnefs for liberty^ it be- . 
comes the grcateft promoter of defpotifm. 
For, as nothing has brought religion more 
into difrepute, than bigotry, fanaticifm, and 
hypocrify, which have fo often aflumed that 
venerable and facred name ; and as nothing 
has brought fo much difgracc on philofophy, 
both in ancient and modern times, as the 
profligate lives of pretended philofophers ; 
fo licentioufnefs^ appearing under the difguife 
of liberty^ has a direcfl tendency to render it 

cither 
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tither odious or contemptible. The tyran- 
nical oppreflbrs of their fellow men, and 
their ferviie abettors, eagerly lay hpld of the 
horrid excefles which licentioufnefs pro- 
duces, and at which they fecretly rejoice, as 
infidels delight in the corruptions of reli- 
gion ; paint them with the deepeft colours 
of an inflamed imagination; and afcribc 
-them with triumph to thofe principles of 
true liberty, to which they are {o repugnant 
in' their origin, and fo pernicious in their 
confequences. The ignorant multitude, in- 
capable of diftinguifhing appearances from 
realities, hallily admit both the aflertion and 
its inference, and feek refuge from anarchy 
in the chains of defpotifm. The wife, how- 
ever, and the good, will equally guard 
againft the wild declamation of the dema- 
gogue, and the crafty infinuations of the ty- 
rant, will hold faft thofe eternal principles 
of equity which God has imprefTed on their 
fouls, and, if they cannot evince their truth, 

or 
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or inculcate their pradlice^ on mankind^ will 
deplore the blindnefs and the cori^uption 
of their fpecies, and pray that the Father of 
light may at lafl unfold a day df knowledge 
and ferenity> wh^n the benigr^aht Voice of 
truth (hall neither be ftifled by the mandate 
of tyranny, nor drowned by the acclama- 
tions of tumult^ when the power of oppref- 
^on fhali be extlnguilhed together with th^ 
defire of it ; when freedom ihall be eftab-^ 
liihed on the bafi^ of fubordinatibn^ and fe^ 
cured by obedience to law ; when men fhall 
be attached to jullice by thepermament 
blcflings of fecurity and peaces 
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ft 

Some Circumjlances of Equality not yet 

confiderid. 

.T T AVING, in the preceding chapters^ 
•^ -*• explained the chief foundation on 
which it may be aflcrted that all men are 
equal, in as far as relates to every focial and 
civil duty, I fhall now briefly point out fc- 
veral other refpefts in which the equality of 
mankind is farther evident. 

!• All men are endowed with the fame 
frame of body, and with the fame genera^ 
confl:itution of mind. Notwithftanding the 
diverfities which obtain among individuals^ 
in point of higher or lower degrees of ex- 
cellence in any of the original faculties of 
our nature^ all the fpecies, excepting fome 
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tittcommon and monftrous inftances, is cha- 
radlerifed by the fame members and organs 
of body, and by the fame faculties, propen- 
lities, and afFedions of foul. Does the rich- 
eft, the mod powerful, the moft beautiful, 
the moft ingenious among the fons of men, 
feel lefs the fenfe of hunger and thirft, of 
cold and pain, than thofe of contrary dc- 
fcriptions ; or are thefe laft lefs diftinguifhed 
than the former, by the general conftrudion 
and organs of the human frame ? Do not the 
rich and the poor, the obfcure and the ele- 
vated, come into the world in the fame ftatc 
of imbecility and wretchednefs ? Is the in- 
fant of opulent parents poflefled of greater 
vigour, or does he require lefs the afliftancc 
of thofe on whofe care he is immediately caft, 
than the infant of the peafant or the beggar ? 
Can he already difcem and provide his food,' 
ufe his limbs,^ defend himfelf from danger, 
and, by his hereditary independence, vindi- 
cate the true fuperiority of his condition? 
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$o far is any of thefe from being the eaft^ 
that, if there i$ any difference^ in thefe re** 
ipc&Sy between liim and the infant of mean- 
er rank, it is all in &vour of the latter. 
This, from the ftrong and healthy conftitu« 
tion of his parents, brings along with him »: 
frame naturally vigorous and robufl^ and re* 
quiring only the malt ordinary care for its 
nounfimient, its prelervation, and its final 
naturity. The other often inherits from 
thofe who begat him a fickly and fknder 
cooflitution, which the utmofl attention and 
arffiduity can hardly preferve from extiiK9:ion 
ia the mtomenc of hirth^ and afterwards 
nuxre frequently debilitau thai firengthem 

Again, the fame natoral principles, pro^ 
penfities^and afieftions, operate on all man^^ 
kind with different degreesof force, accords 
mg to^ their differenrt fitoations^ All mcn^ 
of whAtever rank or condition^ aure fht>ngtf 
aduated by a principle of felf-pseierrationL 
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by the love of liberty, by the delire of plea-, 
flirei and an averfion to pain, by the love of 
fbciety, and a diflike of folitude, by the pa» 
rental, conjugal, and filial attachments, by 
a fenfe of honour, by refentment of injuriesy 
and by a certain affedion for their country. 
None are deftitute of fome perception of 
beauty, order, and magnifitence in the 
works of nature or art, and none, but fuch 
as are monftroufly corrupted, are infenfibic 
to the eternal diftinftions of right and 
wrong, of virtue and vice, of truth and erroTt 
in human judgments and adions. Even the 
mod ftupid» ignorant, and perverfe of the 
human fpecies differ, in this refped, &om 
the brutes, that, as they remember the pall: 
and anticipate the future, fo they are capable 
cf formti^ and purfuing fome plan of lifi^ 
of conceiving.ibme fyftem of happinels 
which they defire to attain, or fome image 
of mifery which they endeavour to avoid. 
No human being, therefore, enjoys or fuf« 
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fers like the inferior animals^ according 
to the blind impulfes of appetite^ or th? 
unanticipated impreffions of fenfe, but 
has fome previous deliberation and choice 
with regard to the objefts of defire and aver* 
fion. Eveiy mortal alfo feels that^ by the 

m 

birth*right of human nature^ he is entitled 
to certain rights^ of which he cannot be de» 
pri ved without ceafing to be a man, or with-* 
out envying the condition of the inferior 
creatures. Thefe are the common features 
of humanity which charadterife all the fpe- 
cies, and eftablifh among them fo many 
points of equality. 

- II. AH men are equal in being equally 
cxpofed to viciflitudes, and to death. To 
attempt any proof of thefe fanStz would be 
nugatory and ridiculous. But the confe* 
quences to be deduced from them^ with re- 
fyc& to the light in which the different or« 
deis and defcriptions of mer^lc^ht to view 
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cacli other, ire not fa evident, or kt Ictft 
poflcft not that influence over the heart, to 
which they ate in reafon entitled. For, if 
the moil exalted of mankind mnft, as well 
S8 the loweil, fubmit to the ftroke of deatli^ 
arid moulder the prey of worms in the gravei 
if this event equally hangs over his head 
•very moment, and, when it happens, ntiuft 
firip him of every eictemal diftindtion^j can 
any pretenlions be more abfurd than thibSb 
ef pride, which are folely founded on a pitM 
eminence fo tranfient and unceitain? t<» 
any one, therefore, to value himfelf on fuc)^ 
tranfitory diflindions, is as ridiculous, id H. 
would be for a traveller to imagine himfelf 
proprietor of every field through whicfche 
pafiedt 

Beliddtf, this fiatioii^ which difcrirmiiM^ 
fhc differettt orders of fociity, are- by M 
means permanently atfadhed to any tmtti^ 
tff individiiali thsti may now enjoy them, t^if 
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to their defcei^d^ts. They ^re fubjeft to 
many vicidkudes^ and have a conllant ten- 
dency to change. As the parts of ipaterial 
nature are in perpetual fluduation» and are 
Ibmetimes altered by fecret and filent decays^ 
fometimes by violent convulfions, by tem- 
pells^ hurricanes, inundations, earthquakes^ 
and volcanos ; In like manner, the various 
orders of fociety are expofed to conftant 
changes, partly by fudden and violent agi- 
tationsj partly by thofe fecret, but certain, 
caufes, which are continually operating the 
exaltation or the depreflion of men. Foreign 
wars or domeflic commoMon^,^ £gnal cala- 
mities or uncommon profperity, illuftrious 
virtues or flragrant vices, produce the moft 
wonderful alterations in human fortunes. 
Leaving the public t^pfadipns of ourown 
times, which fujui^b moll Ariking proofs of 
this fadt, whiit i^umberlefs inftanoss .croud 
into the mind while it revolves the events 
of ancient or modern hiflory I 
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Fortnna (aevo laeta negotio tc ^^ 

Lttdom infolentem ludere pertiiuix 
Tflmfiniitat inGertoi honoreib 
Nanc mihi none alii benigna);. 

Hot. OcU I* iiL tft 

There is^befides, in every (lation a certain 
tendency to change, and the fame caufei 
that produced the elevation of the higher or- 
ders of men^ are imperceptibly operating 
alfo in favour of others placed in inferior 
conditions. As a projedile^ when it has 
reached its highell point of elevation^ begins 
immediately to defcend, and continues its 
courfe downwards with an accelerated vtm 
locity; fo there appears to be a certun 

point 

t For Fortone^ Cfer t hangbg dame» 
Indolget ker malicious joy. 
And conftant plzyt her haughty game^ 

Fro^d of her office to deftroy ; 
Toniay to ve her bounty flows, 
Api HOW on p(hcn ibe the bUrs beflows; 
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point of exaltation^ beyond which human 
grandeur cannot proceed^ and which^ by 
being the termination of fplendour^ becomes 
the beginning of decline, and of final pre- 
cipitation. On the other hand^ as the feed 
of a tree^ from the moment it is dropped 
into the ground, is continually ejcpanding^ 
and receiving from the earth new additions 
to its growth, till it mingle its branches 
with the clouds, and cover the foil with its 
ihade ; in like manner, among the lower or* 
ders of men, there are evident principles af 
increafe and amelioration of their condition^ 
which fail not to operate fuccefsfully when 
they are favoured by opportunities. 

For, what are the vices which are apteft 
to infed elevated and affluent cirumftances % 
and what the virtues which an humble and 
* hard lot mofl eafily engenders and cherifhes I 
In the former, we often behold pride, which 
excites indignation and hatred, and confe* 
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quently^ combinations to reprdk it. We 
behold luxury and extravagance, vhich 
wafte rapidly the moft fplendid fortunest 
and incapacitate for exertion and adtivity. 
We behold carelefTnefs and inattention, 
which allow people's af&irs to run into dif** 
order, and occalion irreparable confufion at 
kft. We often behold extortion, oppreflion, 
and flagrant abufe of power, in order to r&y 
trieve broken circumftances, which hallen 
the ruin they are employed to prevent, ami 
produce indelible difgrace. 

In an humble and fevere lot, we irequenl- 
ly fee humility and modefty, which never 
fail to conciliate complacency. We fee pa- 
tience and frugality, of which the former 
lenders the hardeft condition tolerable, an4 
iSie latter draws eafe from penury. We iee 
induIVry, and a fuccesfiil exertion qf abilities^ 
which firft make men ufeful and indifpen^ 
iibly neeefiary even to their fuperiors i then 
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bring them into notice and regard; and, 
lailly^ raife them to truft ^nd affluence* 
Thus, while thofe who are placed in thcr 
highell ftations, fgppofing they have no ex- 
ertions to make, becaufe they have reached 
the pinnacle of human greatnefs^ are verging 
towards decline and obfcurity, thofe who 
move in ^ inferior fphere, urged by their 
xieceflitieSi or Simulated by their ambitionjf 
gre making conftant efforts to rife^ watch- 
ing eyery favourable opportunity of fuccefi, 
and filently climbing the ftcep from which 
the former are defcending. Where are now 
thofe illuflrious families that occupy fuch a 
remarkable place in ancient hiftory ? They * 
are not fu rely all exdndt; their defcendants^ 
^oubtlefs, t%iPi fome where upon the earth. 
JBut they are confounded with the general 
mafs of mankind, while others have arifen 
to fhine in the fphere from which they have 
departed. It is thus that Divine Provi- 
4ence^ which has, for the wifeft reafons, 
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eftabliihedj an inequality of flations and ta^ 
lents among men^ has, by allowing their 
virtues and vices to operate their natural 
eiFeds of alternate depreflion and exaltation, 
reftored the balance, which difappears from 
the view of fuperficial obfervers. 

III. If we juftly eftimate the advantages 
and inconveniencies of every condition of 
life, we Ihall find that they nearly balance 
each other, that the fum of happinefs, fhar- 
ed among the human fpecies, is divided in 
pretty equitable portions ; and that equality 
of enjoyment is another ground, on which 
the different ranks of fociety, if not the indi- 
viduals that are placed in them, are on a 
kvel. The grand difference, in this refpcdt, 
coniifts in what is^ appropriated to no fta- 
tion or fortune, but is equally open to them 
all— internal difpofition and charader ; 
which^ it is unqueftionable, may be difplay- 
ed in their greateft excellence^ and enjoyed 
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in their highcft perfeftion, in the lowcft, ii 
well as in the mod elevated, fpherc. As 
the different regions of the globe, however 
removed from the Equator, or the Poles, 
enjoy equal meafures of light and darknefs, 
though dillributed in different manners ; fo 
the different orders of fociety poffefs equal 
portions of felicity, and are expofed to equal 
pains, though the modes of enjoyment and 
fuffering be diverfified. If the honours of 
an exalted ftation are greater than thofe of 
an humble one, its duties are alfo more dif. 
ficult ; if its virtues are more fplendid, its 
temptations are more enticing, and its vices 
more confpicuous ; if its enjoyments are 
more refined, its fufferings are more acute» 
and its afHiftions more durable. It is fup- 
pofed that the burden of labour is heavier 
than that of indolence, or the pains of indi- 
gence greater than thofe of fenfuality ? Con- 
fider that health often fmiles on the cheek 
of poverty, while difeafc deforms the face 

of 



of opulence* Do any imagine that the fo- 
licitude of providing daily fubfiftence is 
greater than that which attends the im- 
provement, or the fecurity, of an extenfivc 
eAate — that the real wants of nature afford 
more anxiety and care than the imaginary 
demands of extravagance — that the evils 
which are really felt, are greater than thofe 
which diftempered fancy creates ?— -let fuch 
confider the difcontent, the uneafinefs^ the 
deje&ion, the wayward humours^ and the 
fullen gloom^ that fo often haunt the great 
and the wealthy^ and acknowledge that deep 
vifits the couch of ftraw, and flies from the 
bed of down. Do any imagine that it is 
more difficult to purfue^ with conflancy and 
firmnefsj the rugged and thorny paths of the 
humble vale of life^ than to maintain the 
elevated pofts of dignity and honour, in the 
midft of intrigue, of competition, of cla- 
mour, and of all the uncertainty of favour ? 
Let them refled on the folicitudes and the 
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terrors of the public govcrnour, when un- 
fuccefsful iflues attend his adminiftration^ 
when the tide of popular approbation begins 
to ebb, when his enemies fpread difcontcnt 
through the land> reptefent him to the peo- 
ple as the author of their calamities, and 
roufe them to facrifice him as the vidlim of 
their fury. The ftorm often burfts on the 
palace^ when it pafles inofFenfively over the 
cottage ! 

IV. All men are equal in having Ibme 
peculiar duty to difcharge, fome peculiar 
advantages for the exhibition of correfpon- 
ding virtues, fome peculiar temptations to 
correfponding vices, and in being placed in 
a courfe of probation for a future and final 
ftate. If the duties of each ftation arc pro- 
perly difcharged, its virtues proportionably 
difplayed, ahd its temptations furmounted, 
it is difficult to fay .whether the greateft 
praife is due to the fuperior or inferior ranks 
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of focletjr. If the duties or the virtues of 
cither are ncgledted, or its temptations al- 
lowed to prevail, the blame is equal on both 
fides, although the puriifliments are fre- 
quently diftributed very unequally under 
human governments. That all men are at 
prcfdnt placed in a preparatory flate for a 
future exillence, both natural and revealed 
religion concur in evincing. It is no lefs 
evident, from the eternal principles by 
-which the divine government is adminif- 
tered, that the charaders which men have 
acquired in the prefent period of being will 
be the only meafures of their future fate, 
and that all thofe diftindions, which are 
wholly external, will then difappear for 
ever! If any regard is then paid to the dif- 
ferent nations which men have occupied 
here below, it will only be in order to de- 
termine how far they have difcharged the 
duties of them, and what degree of merit, or 
demerit, is to be adigned to each individual^ 

according 
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according to the talents he poiTefledy and 
the opportunities he enjoyed for the pradicc 
of every virtue. Here all men are placed 
on the mod perfed equality, have the lame 
hopes, the fame fears, the fame pleas to 
urge, the fame titles to produce, or rather 
are levelled by the fame incapacity of all 
merit, but what is derived from the cle- 
mency of the Great Judge, operating 
through the plan of falvation he has eftab* 
liflied. On this equality, in fa£t, both the 
general fpirit, and the particular precepts 
of chriftianity are founded. It declares all 
mankind to be produced by one common 
creator, defcended from one common ftock, 
infeded by one common guilt, and lying 
under the fame condemnation. It offers to 
them all the fame terms of falvation^ 
through one common faviour, prefcribes to 
them the fame laws, threatens them with 
the fame punifliments, and animates therm 
by the fame rewards. It reprcfents them 
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to each other^ as brethren^ as members of 
one family, of one body, of which Chrift is 
the head, teaches them to confider the differ^ 
ent conditions and ftations of life, in which 
they may be placed, as only different modes 
of their common probation, and dired^s theif 
views tp that final period when every one 
ihall receive according to the deeds done in the 
iodyy whether they be good or evil*. With his 
eyes turned to this fcene, with any adequate 
impreflion of this awful confummation on 
his heart, (and mad muft he be to whofe 
mind fuch thoughts are never prefent 1) can 
any one deny the equality of mankind, nor 
perceive the empty titles, and tinfcl fplcn- 
jdours, and idle pageants of this tranfitory 

period, 

* P£ litii 9* PiOT. xxii. 2. Math. vii« is. xii. 50* 
acTiii. 4» Luke ix. 48. Math. xx. 25, 26. Mark x, 
4s, 43 » 44. Luke xxii. 25, 26, 2 'j* Math.xxiii. 10, 
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II, 12. Mark ix. 35* Luke xiv. ii. Mark xii. 31. 
jtioke xvi. 19» &c, John xlii. 13, 14, 15. Ads x. 34. 
STii. 26. 2 Cor. 7. 10. James, ii. i, 9. 
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period, fwimming before his fight, and 
finally difappearing, like the dreams which 
occupy his fancy in fleep, but fade and are 
forgotten when he opens his eyes, and again 
enjoys the reality of things ! 
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CHAP. VII. 

Further Eludiattons of the natural 
Equality of Men. 

AFTER the deduction contained in the 
preceding chapters, it will now be 
more eafy to acquire an accurate concep- 
tion of what conftitutes the jud and natural 
equality of all mankind* I have not hither- 
to, attempted to give any definition of this 
term, becaufe the relation, which it ex- 
prelles, being applicable to a confiderable 
variety of particulars in the nature, the con- 
dition, and the circumftances of man, it 
became nece0ary that thefe fhould be con- 
iidered and afcertained, before any clear and 
determinate notion of the relttion itfelf 
could be acquired; and, confequently, any 
definition,, which might have been previ- 
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pufly given, wqu14 have ceqi^j^|:4» ia prder 
tp bp ^B()prftop^, ^|s pairticul^r enumera- 
t\qfi ^n4 developeioent of t\\e ideas v^ip^ 
it contained. ]^veiy perfov ui^dqrftaiids 
Vba; is meant by the jtprip ^«^, wjic^ aj^ 
pjjpd JO HiatCfi^J qbjedjp, tq p^gi^itttde, tp 
WSigh?, ffr «» wmb^r gf p^r^. Nor ^s i^ 

lignifipafiipn ^f* m^m ^Mh rsgw^ ptbgr 

ito i;he pcFfonfiJ q|i^itie», «jr to ffes e?cfprn>l 
(Condfl^Qn A94 eirpiimfl?9pe8, laf jRcp. Thjs 
fpceisi ftf «*«^jf ?¥bi?M fiftflfift* W PW^ty.?^ 

ml )eirpu9»ft?iBcpi? and cgn^i^on, i^ b^n 

prqftnl p?ft«n, bje;sa#^, jsieiQg fflf^y 
ncei^wt^l, it a^^^ ^9 i^ ga^ mm' 
nefit nel^tJQO «4^Iy i!i»plicjffe[c fo t^e 
vrhole human fpecies. The pesr()D^ lUff]^' 
ties of men I have already (hewn to be in- 

injftely 4iyj?r^fi?4 Py^n l?y ^e .app9|pf}racnt 
«f lifM:3}r$ hfrffilf,^ tj»{it filiy^fijy of fifln- 

■^ft^ty of talents and of virtues. 
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The equality, which is the fubjed of our 
inquiry, muft, in the midft of all thefe di- 
verfitics, remain fixed and permanent, and 
has been juftly denominated moral equality , 
in as far as it is the foundation of rights 
equally belonging to all men, and of obli^ 
^gations equally incumbent upon them. But, 
as the foundation of thefe rights, and of thefe 
' correfponding obligations muft be found in 
the conftitution of human nature belonging 
to every individual of the fpecles, the equali- 
ty of mankind may, in its caufe, if not in 
its effedls, be alfo termed phyficah Equalii^y 
oi rights zxid obligations is a morale equality 
•of the inherent and ejfential principles, of the 
' efficient properties of human nature is a phy^ 
Jicalj equality ; and on this moral equality muft 
evidently reft. 

When we enquire, then, in what fenfe all 

• men may be laid to be equals it is neceflary 

to difcovcT thoJGs inherent and ei^ntial prin- 

: ciplte 
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ciples of human nature which are the generk 
charaders of every individual human being ; 
or thofe external circumftances which arc 
the necefTary concomitants of the prefent^ 
condition of man. Thefe furnifli the link* 
which conned: in the bonds of one common ffo^ 
iure, the acute and the dull, the learned and 
die illiterate^ the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, the monarch and the beggar.r 
Thefe feparate man from the brute, on the 
one hand, and from the angel, on the other. 
Ail, in whom thefe charafteriftic features 
are found, are to be placed in the fame 
elafs, and, whenever they come together ia 
ibcial intercourfe, ai^tecedently to pofitive 
ftipulations, have the fame rights to demand, 
and the fame duties and obligations to fulfil. 
On this foundation, any human being can 
fay to another, *' I am a man ; you are no 
'^ more; and, before you can exad: of mc 
** more than you repay, ypu muft producq 
^ evidence either that you are (xake4 
c . . G 3 V above 
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*' abdvti hUKidh hAtufe^ «r that t im dt* 
** graded belovir it. You ittuft produce ^ 
•• jpateht ndt of tiobte, but of angelic, cx- 
** traiftion ; nbi df a more exalted ftation^ 
** but OJfa fbOl-e ejcklted nanit^j hot of fupe- 
♦« rior Abilities but «f lU^cdol- attribute* .** 

ih A wtfiy ihk iqtialffy of ihankiAd i» 
pUeed iA the effehtidl engredfents and prin<- 
dple&) aAd ih thJe iKceflki^ cottditrocn of bu- 
ma^^jr ; iiidi ih Wder to arrive at the jufb 
Kftdwledge bf it, it h l-equiftce to abArtaSk 
eV^ry 'ciicifhal ahd ftdvefttitious ciituffl* 
Sirict, kM to fix tyuir View ^tirely on ttM 
ctfnlirttfett l^iiMs df VMn. Nof Will ihis 
Idiia uk ^6 ah iiibililiaio/i> ^tifely VMltaphyu 
iicii^, 16 a ftterfe £(^oh (if th^ utidieri(a»dihg. 
£ver^ VMh'ci^Ha: itbdut \icrth him thi fab* 
)e9: 'df iexiimiA&tlofk tOki (fAqliiry; and \pia 
fiild R m h^ biffn Mif^}Sk |>rdpetifiries, hi^ 
owh tfefirK iiiid tliV«itrK>n»> hib tirA )ffin. 
tf]|:2fa bf il^oh, liis HiiAi ii2(2e(fitidfr, tHs 6Wll 
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fourcc«i of enjoyment or of fuffcriijg^ ivith 

• • • ■ . 

whatever peculiar and appropriate circum- 
fiances thefe may be accompanied. What 

^ finds in himfelf^ after a calm and im« 

--. »., *.■. 

partial inveil^tioD, be will alfo acknow- 
}^g^ H muft be found in every other hu* 
man bein^, and will thus lay his finger on 
Ae natural equality of men. What Horace 
|i^s appli^ 10 another fubjed^ may as juftly 
b^ af^p^d to the pr<efent 

Qaodp^tisUceftj 
Eft Ulttbris> animus fi non tp deficit equus *• 

HoR. £p«l* >*^^* S^* 

The equality cf mankind, in the commoj^ 
jprinci|>ks of their l^tore,, exifls in the 
.civilized regions of Europe^ and in the un- 
ifHiltivated wilds of America ; and^ to difU 
jCpv^r and acknowledge it^ nothii^ mone 
h required than a <:andid hearty and an un- 
J^ialTed judgni^t, 

Q 4 The 

* fovddot jUltthae^ ctfe you1!.fti4» 

If you piefenrc a firm and equal mind* 
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The full invcftigation of this fubjcft 
might lead to a complete analyfis of the 
eflential principles of the human conftitu- 
tion, which forms fo important a branch of 
moral and political philofophy, and is^ 
indeed^ the bafis of the various rights which 
it eftablifhes, and of the duties which it in 
culcates, whether in a ftate of nature, or of 
civil fociety. It was however, fufficient, for 
the objed of this eflay, to ftat^ and illuftrate 
the principal of thofe charafteriftical fea- 
tures of our fpccies which equally belong 
to every individual of it. In profecution 
of this part of my fubjedt, I have conlidered 
human nature as it is found in every ftato, 
whether of barbarifm, or of refinement, 
and endeavoured to unfold thofe principles 
by which it ever has been, and ever muft 
be, actuated, and thofe peculiar circum- 
fts^nces of focial arrangement which muft 
unavoidably take place while any fpecics of 
fociety fubfiftj. This method of enquiry 

feemed 
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fccmed to have this peculiar advantage, that 
it faved the trouble of recurring to a ftate of 
nature, vvhich moft men are apt to confider 
as imaginary, and which, although it muft 
have exifted before the inftitution of civil 
jTociety, and adlually exifts among indepead- 
tnt nations, is, indeed, fufceptible of van- 
lous interpretations. 

In order to difcovcr the orgin of the Hh 
equality fubfifting among men, Roufleam 
found it neceflary to have recourfe to a ftate 
of human nature, vhich exhibited in his 
opinion the completeft pifture of equality- 
Indulging a power of fidion intirely pocti- 
cal^Jlj^ftripped human nature not only of 
thofe' appendages which civil inftitution* 
have annexed to it, and of thofe perfonal 
accompliftiments which refult from pecu- 
liar advantages of improvement, but alfo of 
thofe eflential principles, and of that fpecific 
difference, by which it is fcparated from 

the 
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die brutes. He removed the intettedual^ and 
wrn^h parts of man^ and left him nothing 
but the animal and ftnfitive. If the fubje(^ 
of his enquiry had been the equality of all 
fentient beings, this proceeding would have 
been truly philoTophical *. For^ he would 
then have arrived at the point in which they 
all meet, and are placed on a level, as far 
at leaft, as the comparifon extends. There 
u in i2L&^ a, ground of equality between the 
raiknal^ and the bruie creation itielf. They 
are equd^ not only in being the creatures of 
QVkt common author, but alfo in being 
pofleiTed of capacities of fenfation, and fuf- 
ceptible of enjoyment, or of fuffering^ On 
this ground, the brutes may jufily be^faid 
to have xights valid againft mam ^iAoA im- 
pofe on him, duties which he is bound with 
regard to them, to difcharge. They hav^ 
evidently a rigj^i to be fubjeded to no un- 

ntccSkty 

• See U3 prc&ce to the diicQarfe, for Torigine de 
{"iiiegalite parmi les hommes. 
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aecefiary diftrefs^ lind to be fupplied wkk 
flibfiftence ahd {helter Stdapted to their tuu 
tUre, ahd in proportion to the bendSt ft« 
ceived fhnn them.» 



In conterhpladftg ihan, with H view t6 
inveftigate the tquality in queftion^ two €if«« 
cumftances immediately prefeht themfelvet 
to the mind; \i\i facial principles^ and hls^ 
cial cApaciti€S. By tht fecial principles of mSLn^ 
I underftahd his attacliment to fociety^ 
ivhich ma^ifefts itifelf as foon aiB his fecttltiet 
bcigin to ui^roid; hi6 tiiitural imbecility^ 
which i-e^uii-es the fupport Mtd coopemtion 
of his fellow #!en 5 ^nd his 'varioufe enjoy- 
ments Which ¥ifult fmm ^tdtable and julllf 
I'egulated alTocifttioh. But> as ^nature hu 
deftined taan for focicfty both by his w^ms^ 
d:nd by his enjoyments, ihe has alfo furhifh* 
ed him with tapacities ndapted to this decli- 
nation. As he is dependent, on his fpecies^ 

fot his fubfiftence^ his convenience and 

comfort. 
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Comfort^ he is qualified to contribute to 

theirs^ by that meafure of ability, whether 

natural or acquired, which he pofleffes, and 

by the place which this naturally afligns to 

him. As fome portion of the common 

ftock of exertion is continually falling to 

bk fhare> he is continually augmenting that 

jSock, as long as he exercifes his powers in 

any lawful and profitable manner. As he 

is fupported, he alfo fupports, in his turn. 

r— This is not merely the work of man, but 

the regular progrefs of nature in the for- 

jnation of the human confliution, and in 

the appointment of our focial relations* 

For, let us fuppofe any number of men 

whatever aflbciated for the profecution of 

any common deiign. It is evident, from 

vhat has been faid in the firft Chapter, 

that they will not all pofTefs the fame iden-> 

tical abilities, or the fame identical dif- 

pofitions. Of confequence, it will be na«> 

tural in the allotment of their fhare of the 

common 
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common work, to allign, to each the part 
which he is beft qualified to di&harge. 
The more voluntary the aflbciation is^ the 
more exaft and juft will be the diftribution^ 
foecaufe it is the intereft of all that evcij 
part ihould be performed in the mod per- 
feA manner. Here^ then^ the mod perfeft 
equality fubfifts among all members of the 
aflbciation. They are united in one com- 
mon defign; each i^ employed in the pco- 
fecution of fome part* of it according to bis 
capacity and power ; and they are all equalljr 
neceflary to its complete accompliflunesit. 
But^ this IB exadly the plan of nature in roi* 
dering man a focial beings in diftributii^ 
among the fpecies^ fuch a variety of talents 
and abilities necellary to the general welfare 
and improvement^ and» thereby, in afligoii^ 
to each individual, a flation or poll: adapted 
to his own particular capacity. 

* . ■ ■ • 

In civil fociety, indeed^ the arrangemast 
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!s frequently Very different. Offices and 
nations are oflen allotted to thofe who arc 
incapable of difcharging the duties of them, 
while others are either deprived of the 
means of improving their abilities^ or are 
prevented from employing them for the 
common benefit. The plan of nature^ and 
of its divine Author, remains, neveithel^fs^ 
the fame, and exhibits that mod confpicuous 
point of equality, which confids in the /octal 
frincipUs and the ficial capacities of every 
individual* The nearer the ^^i\x^[ arrange* 
inent of fociety is brought to this plan, the 
greater fum of public, and private happinefs, 
will be produced, and that grand point, 
which is the pcrfeftion of civil life, will be 
obtained, namely, that every individual will 
find his intereft in the intereft of the 
community. 

Although this ground of equality is the 
JBoft confpicttous in the fecial condition of 

man. 
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man, it is far from. being the only refpcA in 
whidh all mankind may juftly be faid to be 
equal, or the only foundation on which equal 
rights and duties mult be eflablifhed. All 
men are likewife equal in being endowed 
with the fame frame and organs of bodf, 
and with a rational, moral, and z&ivc foul j 
in being bom in the fame weak and helpiefii 
condition^ expofed to all the vairious vicif- 
fitudes of Ufe> and fubje&ed to unavoidable 
difiblution;- in being furniflied with ,aa 
appropriate portion of enjoymentt and ap« 
pointed to undergo a definite portion of 
labour and fuf&ring^ in being calli»l to the 
difcharge both of general and of particular 
duties, and placed in a ftate of probation* 
by which their future fate will be deter<- 
mined. Let any perfon attentively confider 
all thefe circumftances, and he will acknow* 
ledge, in them, & many ftriking points of 
Quality among the whole human tacCj 
which ever have ^K^ed and ever ma& exiA, 

• as 
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tt long as human nature remains, and any 
two of mankind are found on the earth. 



It is hardly neccITary to obfcrve that this 
equality fubfifts as well among nations, as 
individuals. The Indian tribe, the Tartar 
liorde, and tht Hottentot kraul, are, in this 
idpedl, placed on a level with the moft 
polifhcd nations of Europe. Civilization 
and refinement exalt a nation above a favage 
community, in the fame manner chat fupe- 
lior abilities, education, and rank, raife the 
ingenious, the learned, and the polite, above 
the illiterate mechanic, or the uninflrudted 
day-labourer. But, as in the latter cafe, 
chefe advantages alter not the moral equality 
of individuals, fo, in the former, the moral 
equality of nations is not affedled by fupe- 
fior progrefs in the arts aiid attainments of 

civil life. Thefe are the flowers and the 

• • • 1 

ftuit which the common ftock- of huma^ 
j;ature produces on its different benches, 

and 
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mi, is thdie ali i()}Hng^fr(>m the (ktiie 'mt^ 
if it is injured ot totri Up^ thejr fpcediljr 
tvithcr arid pcrifh along Ivith it. Whenever 
tefinemeot and pblifii are bftentatibud/ 
difplajred a$ the title! of dppr^ifibni the 
tnbft gl^ritig ignohince is exhibited by the 
deilial of the equality of huiliah natur^, and 
the tnbJl fbockiiig barbarifm, by the vidm 
lation of it. For^ juftice is the fupremb 
Ornament of xnanj and iniquity his ioweft 
degradation^ 

To bring withiii a itattdW cbmpafs eVery 
thing hitherto faid on this fubjed: what« 
ever definition can be given of^msin, equally 
tompf ehends evety individual of the human 
fpecies^ Every inherent priilciple of human 
nature belongs equally to eveiy individual 
of the fpecies. Every cihrutnfbuice necef- 
farily attached td the cdnditicp of tnan oil 
earth equally afFeds every ihdividtial cif tim 
fpecies. Eveiy rigbf neceflarily attached to 

H human 
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human nature equally, belongs to all men ; 
and every obligatim impofed by fuch rights 
is equally incumbent on all. In thefe 
refpeds, all men are placed on the moft 
perfe£t footing of equality » and to deny it is 
to deny the exigence of human nature. 
I now proceed to confider the rights 
cftablifhed by the view of equality now 
exhibited. 
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ESSAY, &c. 

B O O K H. 

What are the Rights refulting from the 
natural Equality of Men ? 



CHAP. I. 

Of the Manner in which we acquire our 

Notion of Rights. 

TN the difcuflion of moral and metaphy- 
■*• fical fubjeds, hardly any thing has oc« 
cafioned greater obfcurity^ and^ of con- 
fequence^ more violent difputes, than the 
ambiguity of terms^ and the vague and inde- 
terminate ideas annexed to them by different 
parties. Of this no wprd can afford a more 

H 2 ilriking 



ftriking inftiincc than the term rJghs^ cfptS- 
cidly when applied to denote a moral 
capacity to aS^ to fffefs^ or to dembtd^ in 
certain circumftaxices. Of this the notioa ' 
will be found to be ai vaiioai« as the philo* 
fophical or religious lyftems which meet 
have .adopted, the profeffions which thcy 
have embraced^ the ftations which they oc- 
cupy, or the company they frequent- 
Although people may agree in fome general 
and indefinite notions of rigbiy yet, in the 
peculiar ideas they entertain with regard to 
its application to all the particular objeds 

- ... V -. • . * 

of human *aaion and purfuit, it will be 
found that their conceptions are not redu- 
cible to. any, determinate ftandardi Wc 

are not^ on this account, however, to imft« 

• ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■• 

gine that the rights of men are indefinable^ 
or that there are not general cla0jbs to which 
they may be reduced^ For, althov(gh the pri- 
vate rights of individuals muft vary accpf-df* 
ip^ to tl^eir (liferent gircumjftancif^ and rel^- 

tionsi 
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principles on which they iaire fbundcdv^a^ifd 
6x>m which they mtift^^e dedtoed^ id ordef 
to diflinguifh them ftoai tHofc p6ii(tits 
which fraud fccmlydbtiiM, or Ytt>!cnct 
i^pcnly ufurpt. Uidefs thh were the ctle^ 
UvffS and obligations would be unmeaning; 
words^ and- pow^r the only arbiter of right 

Without entering at prefent into any ab- 
^rufe and refined Ipeculations concermng 
the foundation of moral obligation, t fliall 
bitly obferve^ that we fcem^ in general^ to 
denommate thatrigbf Which has a tehdericy 
to prck^ote the univerfal happinefs of man-» 
kind, or that of the individual himfelf^ 
when it is not repugnant to the more exten-* 
five intereft, whether <it the whole fpe- 
deSt or of the fmallcjf tbijMhtihilicSi into 
Which the fpecies is divided. "TTo thefe 
^wo general keaids, Aamely, liM/^cy tb ge- 

H 3 ncral. 
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ner^U and tendency^ to particular^ happinefs; 
when properly limited, it will be fbuted that, 
every thing juft, and honourable^ and praifc* 
worthyj in human fentiments and conduA 
18 ultimately referable. Whoever /fo^j, or 
pojfejfes^ or demands, what is conducive to the 
common good, or to his own intereft in con- 
fiftcncy with this, that he fhduld ifo, or 
tojfefs, or demand, we fay he hz%% right to 
do, to pojfefs, or to demand, it. 

It is evident, that the only notions we. 
can form to ourfelves of happinefs muft be. 
derived from thofe original principles of 
our nature, by which certain objedls are 
conftituted the means of fatisfadtion and 
pleafure, and others the caufes of unealinefs 
^nd pain. The former become, on that ac- 
count, defirahk, and the latter, difagree^le: 
and cdious. By implanting thefe deiires and 
averfions in the foul of man, the Creator 
evidently intended tha. they fhould b5 in- 

dulged 

1^. 
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diulged within the limits he has preff ribed 
to them ; and» in order to difcover thefe 
limits^ has Xuperadded the noble fiuiujUy of 
reafon. ^ Accordingly, there feems annexed 
r to every natufal d(/Sre and propenfity of the 
hearty a <:ertain feeling of a r^^i^Z to its in- 
dulgenccr^ The original propeniities and 
defires fpring up fpontaneoufly in the foul^ 
and impel it to adion. In children, thefe 
are the firft flimulants to motion and aAi- 
vity, and, as they are ftill undirefted by the 
higher principles of our nature^ and by the 
improvements of experience, conftitute their 

only notions of rigbL As the inferior ani- 

» ' .■ ■ • • 

mals are immediately carried by nature to- 
wards thofe objefts which are adapted to 
fatisfy their inflindiye principles ; men like- 
wife in the firll period of their exiftence, 
greedily defire and feize whatever their ap*- 
petites or pailions point out to them as 
agreeable, and conlider it as an' injury to 
with-hold from* them the indulgence ; but 

H 4 fuch 
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/uch is the beautiful order eflablifhed in th€ 

'•• • .v>>.' ..• I. all . 

))uinan conflitution, that many of thefe 

'.'.■■. 

propenllties limit and balance i^ach other^ fo 

that the immoderate indulgence of one pre- 

.... ■ . • . . ■ • • 

vents that fatisf;|d):ion of others, which i« 
alio a neceflary ingredient of happinefs^ 
Different pains and inconveniencies, fooi| 
experienced from . unbridled prppepfities. 
fuggeft the neceflity of moderation ^nd felfr 
command. The pleafures and the advan^ 
tages of fociety attach men to their fpecies, 
and point out, at the fame time, the necef. 

iity of regulating fheir condudl in fijch ^ 

..." J 

manner as to prevent their defires and pur*« 
fuits from encroaching on the equally n^^^ 
tural defires and purfuiti; of other^, 

I^eafon, recolleding the paft^ and^S^ntic;^ 
pating the future^ ej[labUfhes fuch rulea oj[ 
^Ctioti and enjoynient as ux^ite the; peijfec- 
tion and happinefs of fhc individual wuh 
^.e geno^ , intgcft of Ifec fjgcgcp, apd con,,. 

ycrt 



fiPf t the V*0»oiiiQyi movements of th^ 
lyholg fpqid hpdy info the moft dficaci^u^ 
inean$ of ptomotinig the happincis ,of alj 
^ts members of whatever rank or degree. 
The monU fecukx|iiijr vexing fuch a beauti- 
ful and falu^ry arjrangement^ fandiq^s it 
with its approbation, and decrees that every 
hum^ being is bound to adt and to enjoy 
^n cpnforrnity to the principles of this iyf- 
jem. The various relations and circum:^ 
fl:ance3 pf men being confidered and de- 
^hied^ general maxims are formed, whicji 
are denominated the laws of nature. As the 
jiuman conftitution is the work of the fu- 
preme Creator, whatever is, by juft in- 
ference, deducible from this conftitution, as 
a rule of cpndudl to man, is as juftly held to 
be a divine law, as if the Omnipotent 
Legiflator had proclaimed it with the moft 
audible voice. Froni thefe general Jaws, 
various righu are deduced "competent to 
}7ien^ whether as inherent in tlielr common 

nature^ 
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nature^ or as belonging to thofe peculiar re-^ 
lations in which they are placed, by the ne« 
ceilary arrangements of fociety. 

In this fnanner»^ the notions of the dif- 
ferent r/j^i^/j oftnen are acquired«^ 



I 
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CHAP. 11. 

^be tivo grand Dhtfions of Rights tDbicb 
fowfrom the natural Equaiify ofMan-^ 
'kind. 



FROM the fliort deduftion contained in 
the preceding chapter, joined to what 
has been eftablifhed in ihe firfl book, it is 
evident that there are certain natural rights^ 
which cannot be infringed without over- 
turning the foundations of human fociet/, 
and that there are others which belong only 
to certain defcriptions of men, in con- 
fequence of that focial order which is necef - 
fary for the general felicity. The former 
are to be confidered as the original condi- 
tions of the focial compad j the latter, as 
the means by which it is to be executed ; and 

both 
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both flow from tliat idea of equality of obir 
}iga(ibn i^hiqh we have above illullrated^ 

In the firft place, there are certain prin- 
ciples fpftrongly interwoven with the hii- 
0lan framCi fo intimately blended with its 
/effence, fo efficient of all that can be called 
Jiuman, that thej^iolation of them cannot be 
regarded in any other light than in that of a 
ide^r?idatiQi>, nay/an entire cxtinftion of the 
jdiftindive attribiites of the human charac-> 
tcr. Of copfequence, every man ftipulates, 
by entering intp fociety with his fpecies, 
that the enjoyments grounded on thefc prin* 
ciples, or, in other wor^s, the rights which 
attach to thenfi^ as the gifts of God to his 
rational creaturiss, ihall be maintained to 

him inviolate j and referves to himfc|f the 

-■..■■ -f-^ (■ * f - - 

privilege of defending them at all hazards, 
whenever it is attempted to wreft them 
from him. For, as every human fceuig is 
a conftltuent member of the focial body, he 
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•it, while he difehvfges tl«e ^uM irifctcfeht 
to bii peculiar capatitj^, entitted, ii^ualijr 
With hetf ottfer, to ^te gfarici jft^rogitivei 
t)f h<miin HstQfe, irhtch dVU Ibe!(^l^ jnu 
ten^tfd to ta&litk^n iAd ifnp^ve. ^e ib 
jlk ifticeflktf » &» the jridl WfiS^iiim df 
miQ^kiiid^ td tile gcnUril pctfSaSHh ^tiSl 
«litit^» Arid heic«hiiibtif^ td ^ iHk {jbmc^ 
^h m «biilti^ e^Me 'Bift to Mliiffa; 
The rights, therefore^ which are indifpenfiMi^ 
neceflary to the prefervation and happinefa 
of each individual, in whatever rank or 
lituation he may be placed, muft equally 
belong to all, and can never fuffer the 
fmallefl diminution from any claims or pre^ 
rogatl ves attached to the diftindions of for^ 
tune^ of rank^ or of talents. They are the 
neceflary appendages of that equality^ which 
fubfifts among all men amidll the dly^- 
ties which fociety and civili&tion have in« 



troduced« 



Ilball 



1 fhall firft briefly enumerate and explain 
the inherent and original rights of human 
nature^ ivhich equally belong to all men 
ivithout exception ; and^ fecondIy> thofe ad- 
ventitious rigbtSy which belong only to par- 
ticular defcriptions of men> as charaderifed^ 
whether by particular talents^ or by par- 
ticular Situations in civil life, but equally to 
all to whom thefe defcrij^ons are ap^Ii* 
cable. 
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, , CHAP, III. 

Of fba 6riginal and inherent Rights tf 

human Nature. 



• I 



I* TT^VERY innocent member of fociety 
., A«/ has a petfeff r^bt to life, and to the 
integrity of his body. No principle is more 
deeply engraved in the conftitution of all 
animals, than that of felf-prefervation. 
Every living creature has an abhorrence of 
difTolution, and a (Irong averfion from pain^ 
V^hich is a ilimulant flill more powerful 
than the love of pleafure ; becaufe the re- 
moval of evil is the firft ftep towards enjoy- 
ment. Nothing excites the deteftation of 
mankind more than an unprovoked attempt 
on life, or even violent afTauIt, when no 
more is intended than to wound, or to mu- 

« 

tilate. Belides, no man can be ufeful to 

fociety. 



iocicty, t)ut in as far as his life is prtfcrvcd 
ftnd fecured, and bodily health and vigouf 
are neceflary to difcharge the fnoft import* 

ant focial dlitics. The tight to thefe is 

. . ■• . • ■ 

fecred and inviolable, dftd, wliencvdr ttitf 
are unjuftly aff^utted^ eveiy man is entitled 
to defend them even by the flaughtcr of the 
aggreflbr, wKen cveiy othct meians of fecu-* 
rity is removed. In this right is evidently 
included that of the'prefervatibtt 6f chaftity 
lirhen attacked^. 



IL tivery man hin ixperfeS rtgk tb the 
full fruits of his own honeft ingenuity and 
kbour. The Creator, by beftowirig on 
every perfori ^ certain portion of corporeal 
or mental ability, plainly intended that it 
fliould be exercifcd* To this exercrfe meh . 
are impelled by the ftimuTants of pleafure^ 
and of pain. Reafoii, which enables nian» 
kind to anticipate futurity, fuggefls, from 
the recolledlion of former wants, the necefli 

fity 
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' lity of providing for them when they fhall 

» 

again recur. The natural produdions^ 
tvhich may be rendered fubfervient to the 
ufe of hiail, neceflarily become the property 
bf thd firft occupier, becaufe, if they were 
appropriated tof none, they wduld be ufelefs 
to all; at leafl, fuch 6f them as could 
afford ho pteferit life Would remain n^le£t- 
cd and unimproved. For no man will be« 
ftolw labour and time on that from which 
he is to receive no profit. Men are flrong- 
ly affefidd by a tender folic itude for their 
ofTspriiig and heatr conneiftibns, to whom 
they wifh tor hnpalrt a Ihafe of their fuper- 
fiuities during life^, aifd, at death, to tranf- 
mit their entire poiTefHons. They aire in- 
flarhed with a thifft of honour and applaufe^ 
ztid eager to obtain theitt by the difplay 
of ufeful, of elegant, or of fufMime, tailents . 
fiefides, while men ftitituaBy ftipply each 
other with what they want, for an eqiriv'a- 
knt, fociety is more clofdy cemented by a. 

2 conltant 
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conflant interchange of the various procfuds^ 
of indttftry, of art, and of wealth ; and, by 
the different cqnditions of inen in point of 
fortune, opportunity is, as above obferved, 
afforded for the exercife of many virtues, 
which could not otherwife exifl. Man*s 
double capacity, as an individual, and as a 
member of focicty, is thus beft prefervcd, 
and hit fclj^fkf sus well as his focial, propcnr 
iitics are gratified. In fed, the fame means 
that enable him moll amply to indulge the 
former, alfo qualify him for fatisfying mod 
effeftually the latter. By the exercife an4 
cultivation of all his faculties, and by th^ 
improvement of the opportunities he enjoys^ 
he beft proniotes his own private happ^nefsj^ 
and, in the fame manner, he contributes 
moil tp the public good. As the perfec-. 
tion and fol^^fty of all the parts of a build*, 
ing produce the folidity and perfedlipn of 
the wlj^lej fo, in human fociety, the prof-, 
perity of all its members in their difierenf 
. : relations 
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tektlons ftnd circumftancesi producel the 
fum of genciral happinefs. Notwithftand- 
ing, therefore, the Utopian fyftem of i com- 
munity of goods, which fome political pro- 
jeftors^ fixing their eyes on partial views of 
advantage and inconvenience^ have en« 
deavoured to recommend, and fotne fmaller 
focieties have exemplified, it is undoubted 
that both public and private happinefs re^ 
quire that the right of propetty fhould be 
facredly maintained. 

This right implies not only that poffef* 
fions, already lawfully acquired, fhould re- 
main the inviolable property of their pofleC 
forsy but alfo, that every honefi and fair 
means of acquiring fhould be equally open 
to all who are placed in the fame circum- 
ftances. It requires that a Airfield be grants 
cd for the exetcife of every ufeful arid brna« 
menM talent, ^nd that its natural rewards 
be not with-held from it. Partial and nar- 



rcnv fyftems of policy, whereby the intcrelt 
of a few is only confulred, frequently cramp 
genius^ and reilrain induftry^ to the great 
prejudice of the common good. 

Thefe, however, with whatever pretexts 
they may be coloured, are juftly to be ac- 
counted violations of the facred right of 
property, which regards not only what men 
already honeflly pofTefs, but alfo what they 
may honeflly obtain. The powers of their 
bodies, and the faculties of their minds, are 
the. only property which men receive from 
nature. ^The exercife of thefe on the 
varions natural produdtions, introduced the 
Mdwntitious rights to thefe objedts, and m« 
heritance and contrads transferred them 
fjTQm their original proprietors to their fuc-. 
ceiTors. But the foundation of all property 
is the common right to the earth, aod its 
productions^' which God has granted ta 
mankind, together with the peculiar appro- 

priattioA 
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priation which every one made of fome por* 
tion of thefe to himfelf, bjr the ufe of his 
mental and corporeal powers. It is abfurd 
therefore, that adventitious rights Ihould be 
facred, while the primary means of acquiring 
thefe rights may be wantonly c^cumfcri*- 
bed^ 

III. AU men have an equal right to a fair 
and honed chara&er, till it has been proved 
that they have juftly forfeited it. The love of 
charadi:er is deeply implanted in the human 

* 

breaft, and^as it can only be extinguifhed 
with the extinftion of integrity i it is there- 
fore ftrong in proportion to the ftrength of 
virtuous and elevated fentimcnts. The 
lofs of reputation, wounding one of the moft 
lively feelings of the human heart, is one of 
the greateft calamities in life. With the lofs 
of chftfadler many other evils are unavoidab}/ 
conneded, which, while they deftroy the 
private happinefs of the individual, alfo 
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fruftratc his public utility. The fuccefs o( 
a perfon in the world, whether in the im* 
provement of his fortune, or in the exercife 
of his abilities, depends greatly on the opi^ 
nion which is entertained of his integrity. 
His ufefulnefs to fociety depends chiefly on 
the confidence which his fellow men can 
rcpofe in him. When any man's honefty 
is queftioned, his talents, far from being 

m 

obje&s of complacency, are converted into 
fources of terror; and mankind naturally 
combine in order to deprive them of thofc 
opportunities of exertion, which fecm to 
threaten their own fafety. 

Fame, or diftingulflied coniideration and 
refpeA, belong only to eminent abilities, 
virtues, or flations. But the charader of 
honefty belongs equally to all who faithfully 
difcharge every focial and civil obligation* 
Thofc who, in every iituation and circum-* 
fiance, whether of exaltation or of obfcu- 

rity* 
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rity, t:arry along with them purity of heart' 
and integrity of condudl, meet on the equaj 
footing of good men, and are equally enti- 
tled to all the enjoyment^ advantage, and 
confideration, which that charadter juftly 

claiifis, and cannot fail to poilefs^ if not 

» 

clouded by mifreprefentation, or flained by 
calumny. The molt illuftrious abilities, or 
the moil exalted flation, give not, of them- 
felves, a better title to a fair and fpodeft 
tharader, than the mod moderate parts, oi: 
the moft humbk circumftances. This rigBf^ 
till it is loft by vicious a6tion, extends to ali 
conditions and ranks without exception* 
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n^he fame SubjeSl continued. 



JV. TT^VERY man has a perfe£i right tQ 
*-' liberty^ or to ad in whatever man* 
ner he pleaf^Sj prpvided he offers no injury 
to othersj^ ^nd violates no law enaded by 
the public authprity of the civil fociety to 
which he belongs. As foon as we form the 
notion of a Rational agents freedooi imine- 
diately enters into the conception, and .all 
happinefs and all virtue reft on its foun- 
dation. For, as virtue confifts in the proper 
ufe of all our faculties, qr in that condudk 
which is fuited to the h^man nature and 
conditioii; fo h^ppinef^ coniifts in the 
poflcffion of thofe enjoyments, pf whicl^ 
nature hs^s rendered us capable, and which 
the right ufe of reafon enables us to obtain. 

• . %* .V... -•« ..... 
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But how can he, who is deprived of ch^ 
power of regulating his own aftions, and of 
dtterminii)g and dire(fling his purfuits, 
either exert his faculties in fuch a manner 
as is befl: adapted to their ends, or purfue 
thofe enjoyments, with the greateft vigour, 
to which he has afligned the highefl: value ; 
how can he, who is fubjefted to the arbitrary 
will of another, contribute his portion to 
the common order and felicity; which 
refults from the combined efforts of all di- 
redled to this glorious and comprehenfivc 
end — from the combined exertions of 
knowledge, wifdom, (kill, ingenuity, dex^ 
terity, art, labour, refolution, and vigour, 
fhared among all the members of the focial 
body ? Supprefe the juft exertion of any of 
thefe feparape portions, juft fo much is cut 
off from the general perfedtion and happi- 
nefs ; and, while individuals are opprcffed, 
the publicfufFers. Subjed them to the arbi- 
Ifary will ofqnc^ or of a few, ^1 the Jight, 

«nd 
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and invention, and energy, which rcfult 
from the free, but well regulated, efforts of 
all ading in harmonious concert, are gone 
—all that variety of talent, of delign, of 
purfuit, and of operation, which embeliiih, 
and improve, and ftrengthen, human fociety, 
is extinguifhed — and the whole focial mafs^ 
fubordinated to one feeble and impotent 
will, ever influenced by narrow and con- 
traded views, or by cloudy paflions, either 
pines in a padive lethargy, or if it is called 
into adion by extraordinary (limulants, 
exhaufts its ilrength by its efforts, while 
their produce is wholly drawn off by the 
privileged part ; fimilar to thofe aged trunks 
on which we behold a few of the higher 
branches retaining their fap and verdure, 
while the tree itfelf is rotten, and finking 
fpeedily to dufl. Thus the prefervation of 
liberty is necelfary to the attainment of 
public, as well as of private, felicity i nor 
wn it ever be fuppofed that any human 

b«ing. 
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being, whofc judgment is found, and wlio 
has not been corrupted by long habits of 
fervitude, would either explicitly or tacitl/ 
relinquifh what is neceflary to every enjoy- 
ment of human nature^ and without which 
fociety itfelf is his greatefl: curfe^ In Ihort^ 
liberty and human nature are infeparabli:;' 
to deftroy the former, is to annihilate the 
latter — is to annihilate every notion of duty, 
and virtue, and happlnefs, beyond what is 
merely fenfual and brutilh. 

It is no wonder, then» that the love of 
freedom fhould be ilrong and vigorous in the 
breaft, in proportron to the elevation of 
fentiment, the fenfe of honour, the regard 
for virtue, with which each individual is 
endowed, and that, by every generous and 
feeling foul, ilavery fhould be deemed the 
great^ft of human evils, fiafe, indeed, and 
corrupted, and broken by habits of fervile 
fiibjedlion, muft that man be, who can con* 

fider 
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fidcr himfclf as the property of his fellow 
creature, and feels no indignation at the ty- 
rant who reduces him to this defpicablc 
irondition ; and who^ degrading the rational 
creation of God, -which he has firft debafed 
in his own foul, outrages heaven while he 
domineers upon earth. Few of mankind 
ure fo degenerate as to have loft all fenfe of 
liberty, and of the native dignity of man. 
For althongh they may fubmit in filence to 
a defpot, yet they iabhor him in their hearts ; 
and, when they can do it with fafety, would 
lay hold of the firft opportunity of fhaking 
off the yoke. The names of mafter and 
flave annihilate all claims of duty, all volun* 
t^ry offerings of afFeftion, and exhibit man 
to man in a ftate of hoftility, where power is 
the only right, and terror the only obliga- 
tion*. 

Not^ 

^ Froiq thefe ponfiderationt itjazy be efiabli(hed,.?s 

H p^rt^in truth, that arbitrary {ovemments, in whatever 

I hands 
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Notwithftanding this ayerfion to fervi* 
tude, and this love of freedom Co ftrongiy 
implanted in the human breaft, it muft be 
confefled, that there is in mankind both an 
aftonilhing propenfity to tyrannize, and a 
wonderful facility in fubmitting to enor- 
mous power. The freedom which men 

claii\} 

kands they may be placed, can never efl^ually fecuie the 
happinefs of mankind* With whatever wifdom and good- 
nefs a prince may be endowed^ it is impoflible, from the 
narrownefs of the human mind, that hh views can extend 
to every department of civil fociety ;. and he will be an* 
avoidably expofed to impofition from fome qaarter or 
other. His adminifl ration, of confequence* can never 
be marked with that extenfive beneficence^ which refalts 
from forms of government which are calculated to colkft 
into one point the wifdom, ingenuity, and vigour, whick 
are difufed through the whob focial body. Befides, as 
it ift the intention of civil fociety to promote the happi- 
nefs of all its members, it is impoffible that its ends can 
be obtained, when the fenle of freedom, which is fo ef- 
lential an iigredient of human felicity, is either com- 
pletcly eztingniihcdi or deprived of its enjoyments. 
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claim to themfelves, they are not willing ta 
grant to others^ and the principle which 
iiifpires the wifh of independence, produces 
the ' exercifc of oppreffion. The love of 
pre-eminence and power rejedts compe- 
tition and equality; fond attachment to 
one's own opinions ftimulates men to prc- 
fcribe them as rules to others; poilcflion 
conftantly aims at enlarging its bounds ; 
elevation and authority have a perpetual 
tendency upwards, and> in their afcent^ de- 
prefs thofe parts through which they move 
—the generality of mankind, long accuC« 
tomed to admire fplendour and wealth» or 
eminent talents,, readily fubmit to their do- 
minion ; and voluntary homage often begins 
the fubjedlloHi which is at lad exaded as a 
right. Habits of f^rvitude debiliate the 
fcnfe of freedom, and the rigours of oppref- 
fion are frequently neccffary to roufe it. It 
is thus that the love of independence ftimu- 
lates to encroach on the rights of others, and 

that 
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that fuch encroachment is fo ircqucntrj 
fuccefsful. 

On this account, all civil liberty is limit- 
ed by thefe two conditions, abflinence from 
injury to others, and fubmiflion to the laws 
enaded by the authority of political fociety. 
Whoever injures others is not a free man^ 
but a tyrant % and, if he is free, others are 
flaves *• As it is the grand defigii of civil 
fociety to fecure men from that injuftice 
and violence which would foon fubje<fl all to 
the mod powerful, it is neceffary that the 
public authority ihould circumfcribe thet 
adtions of each individual. While all are 
equally fubjeA to this authority, and the 
colleAive power of the whole community is 
centered in this point, it follows as^a necef-^ 

ftry 

* Hence the propriety of the infcription libe&tas 
on the priibns of Genoa. See RoufleaU'— Contnit So*« 
cial— and Howifird on Prifons, 
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-tkry confequencc of that equality, \Vhich toH' 
fids in the relation that all equally bear t6 
the focial body, that the adlions of each 
Ihourd be directed and limited by this rda- 
tion. No member is fubjeft to anothef> 
conlidered as a member^ but every member 
is fubjeft to the whole in its colle^ive capa- 
city; and, when this capacity is transferred 
to any part, or to any number of parts of tht 
focial body, thefe, deriving their pre-emi^ 
nencc' and authority from the whole fbccty> 
have a right to govern all its inembcrs^, 
while, in /every inftancc in which they ap-i 
pear as inemberk themfelves, and a6V, not iri 
a public, but'^in a'private, capacity, they ar6 
equally fubjcft to the common will; cxpref-* 
fed by public laws, with all theioither mem. 
bers of the. community* In civil ibciety^ it- 
is this alone that maintains that equality 
which fubfifts among all its different mem^ 
bers, notwithftanding the diverfities which 
fortune, rank, or talents, have introducsd^ 

For, 
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Forj as thefe only diverfify the manner in 
which each is to contribute his portion to 
the public good ; fo^ when all are equally 
fubjedl to comnion laws, all are levelled by 
this common fubjedion, and every one is 
reftricled to that line of condud^ which is 
neceflary for the prefervation and welfare of 
the political fyflem. Unlimited freedom is 
unattainable not only in civil fociety, but in 
every fpecies of alTociation whatever, becaufc 
the adlions of every individual of the fociety 
are limited by the adlions of all the reft, and 
by' the general defign and conditions of 
alTociation itfelf. The grand defign of every 
focial union is to obtain the co-operation of 
all its members for the common good. It 
is hence incumbent on every one of them, 
fo to regulate his conduft, as to contribute 
to the end propofed. Nay, perfeft liberty, 
if, by that term, we underftand the unre- 
ftrained indulgence of every defire and pro- 
penfity, is as inconfiftent with the rational 

K conftitution 
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conftitution of each individual^ as it is with 
the principles of civil union. For there is 
an order eftablifhed by nature among ail our 
deflres and pailions; and reafon is given 
both to difcover and to maintain it. As the 
violater of civil order ceafes to be a citizen^ 
and becomes a public enemy, in like manner 
he, who violates the order of the moral and 
rational nature ceafes to be a man, d^ene- 
rates into a brute, and is the deftroyer of his 
own happinefs. As a man, he only is free, 
who, delivered from the yoke of paffion, 
freely follows the didlates of his nobler fa- 
culties, and indulges every natural propenfity 
in confiftency with mental order. In the 
fame way, civil fociety is free, when deliver- 
ed from arbitrary power, in whatever fhape 
it may cxift, all its members are placed un^ 
der the empire and dominion of laws, en«* 
forcing the grand principles of political 
union, and equally binding on the legiQators 
thcmfelves as on the people. If any arc 
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Taifed above law, or enjoy privileges and 
prerogatives, which have no relation to the 
public good, and are burthenfome to the 
community, in proportion as they are 
advantageous to the pofleflbrs of them, the 
principles of civil union are oppofed, politi- 
cal equality is fubverted, and opprcffion, 
more or lefs grievous according to the de- 
gree of fuch inequality, is introduced. 

As the limitation of law is infeparable 
from the liberty to which every citizen has 
an inconteftible right ; fo ,this right implies 
that, in every inftance, neither contrary to 
law, nor injurious to others, every innocent 
perfon, who has reached the years of matu- 
rity, and has not voluntarily fubjeded hit 
aflions to the controul of others, ihould en- 
joy the power of adling as he plcafes. Per- 
fons of found judgment, and of generous 
fentimcnts, will, in the ufe of this freedom, 
confult not only their own pleafurc and ad- 
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vantage, but alfo.thc felicity of all to whom 
their influence may extend. Their pur- 
fuits will be charaderifed by a dignity and 
beneficence, which will point them out as 
the ornaments of fociety, and the objefts of 
general admiration and gratitude. Such 
will find their moft delightful enjoyments 
in their own highefl: improvement, and in 
their moft extenfivc utility to others. Men 
of inferior capacity, or of a meaner turn of 
mind, will chiefly devote themfelves to 
fenfual pleafurcs, and to felfilh purfuitsj 
and thus with-hold from the public a great 
deal of benefit which they might otherwifc 
contribute. On this account, however, 
they are not to be deprived of their liberty, 
as long as they remain within the bounds of 
that innocence which, however deficient in 
a moral and religious light, is fufficient for 

r 

the maintenance of public peace, and of civil 
and political order. They are not amen- 
able to human, but to divine, juftice; and 

muft 



nmft be called to account, not in the pre* 
fent, but in a future, world. Argument, 
perfualion, and example, may be employed ; 
and every good man will ufe them to the 
utmoft of his power, in order to difFufe 
virtue and happinefs among his fpecies. 
But to ufe violence for this purpofp, is both 
to difappoint the end, and to exhibit an 
inftance of that folly which is reprobated in 
others. Men may be conftrained to be 
harmlefs and juft, but not to be virtuous 
and happy ! 

In the right of liberty is included the free 
ufe of private judgment in every thing rela- 
tive to the regulation of condud:,and efpeci- 
ally to religion, as well as the free commu- 
nication of fentiment within the bounds 
above dated. It is vain to think .of enjoying 
liberty of adlion, if the opinions, by which 
adlion is to be directed, are not alfo free. 

In fad:,'thc right of private judgment can- 
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not be alienated or wrcfted from any human 
being by any power on earth. The mind of 
man, conftituted free by its Creator, will 
ever rems^iji fo> in fpite of every endeavour 
to enfhTt it. * Ignorance may darken, 
prejudice reftrain, or corruption pervert, its 
powers; ftill the opinions which it really 
embraces, are fuch, as appear to it the befti 
according to the light which it enjoys. But 
to conceive any mortal adopting an opinion, 
for which he perceives no ground, is the 
moft glaring contradiftion — is to fuppofe 
him admitting and rejedting at once the 
fame propofitions. With regard to religion, 
in particular, the right of private judgment, 
ahd the freedom of confcience, are to be 
maintained J as neceflarily connected with 
the equality of all men, above eftablilhed. 
For, although religion ever has been, and 
ever muft be, the ftrongeft bond of fociety ; 
yet the ftrength of this bond depends jointly 
pn the evidence of the religious opinions 

. which 



which are adopted, and on the fincerity 
vith which they are embraced. It is only 
when religious opinions are both true in 
th^mfelves, and ingenuoufly profefled, that 
they can exert any aufpicious influence on 
the aftions of men. 

Now, to perceive truth is the operation 
of the underllanding. To embrace it with 
becoming zeal, and to obey its dictates with 
undeviating conftancy, is the operation of 
the heart. The underllanding may be en- 
lightened by reafon, the heart may be affedt- 
ed by pcrfuafion, and, in order that either 
may be produced, perfedt freedom is necef. 
fary. To convince or to perfuade by vio- 
lence, is the greateft of abfurdities, is a ma- 
nifeft impoffibility ; and, when their is nei- 
ther convidlion nor perfuafion, where can 
religion fubfift ? Place it where it can only 

r 

refide — in the underllanding and the heart; 
it eludes all conftraint. Remove it from 
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tilis habitation, it lofes its falutary influ- 
ence. 

As religion, therefore, muft, from its 
very nature, be free, no man can have any 
right to dicfl^te to the conffience of another. 
All men arp equ^Il^ entitled to ferve God, 
and all are eqully bound to ferve him in 
fpirU and in truth. No nian can ferve him 
with another's fpirit ; and no man can dif- 
cern truth with another's imderftanding. To 
fubjeft religion to conflraint is, of conft- 
quence, to deftroy its eflence, and to annihi- 
late its falutary tendency. Enthufiafm and 
bigotry, whofe character it is to eredl their 
own opinions as ftandards for all the world, 
and to violate the rights of confcicnce, ne* 
ver fail, if they are fuccefsful, to give birth 
to hypocrify, as the heir to their ufurped do- 
minion. Hence it is eafy to account for 
the fmall influence which religious opinions 
have on theconduift of their profeflbrs, while 

pure 
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pure and undefiled religion ought naturally 
to produce the moft falutary efFcds not only 
in rendering men wife unio falvaiicn^ hut in 
forming them to the prafticc of every focial 
and civil virtue. Religion is either believed 
to be fomething very different from what it 
is, to confift merely in forms and ceremo- 
nies ; in which cafe it has either no effc<fl 
at all on moral condud, or a very pernicious 
one — or men are conft rained to profefs what 
they do not believe ; by which their hearts 
are corrupted, and their acflions and fenli* 
ments are at conftant variance. The glory 
of God is thus promoted by defacing his 
;mage on the human foul, and by transform- 
ing his reafonable fervice into childifh pa- 
geantry and infignificant pomp. Befides, if 
any fet of men aflume to themfelves the 
power of prefcribing to others in religious 
matters, others may, with a^ good a title, do 
;;he fame whenever they obtain the power. 
True religion may thus be fuppreffed and 

deflroyed. 
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deftroycd, without ita profcflbrs having a»y 
plea for its defence which is not equally 
competent to the moft abfurd fuperftition^ 
While men thus domineer in religious mat- 
ters, according as they poflcfs the power, all 
religious improvement is precluded; the 
wifeft and moft pious of men may be obliged 
to fubmit, in obfequious (ilence, to the moft 
ignorant and impious ; and fuperftition, in 
all its hideous forms, is put on the fame 
footing, and enjoys the fame advantages, for 
its maintenance and propagation, with divine 
revelation it&lf* 

This right of freedom of judgment car- 
tie? along with it that of free communica- 
tion of fentiment, within the limitations 
above laid down. As there is in man a 
ftrong naftiral propensity to communicate 
his feelings and fentiments to others, fo the 
faculty, by which he is chiefly enabled to 
communicate them, is one bf the moft 
t powerful 
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powerful bonds of fociety, and one of the 
chief inftruments of its improvements Bjr 
fupprefling this freedom of commuaicatioil, 
the natural equality of men is deftroyed. 
Thofc, froni whom it is wrefted, are degrad- 
ed from the condition of members of the 
community, and, being .ftripped of this prt- 
viledge, may be prevented from contribu<« 
ting that portion to the public good which 
it might enable them to afford. How 
much the improvement and felicity of man? 
kind depend on the free diffuiion of know^ 
ledge, is too evident to require any proof. 
Nor is it lefs certain that ignorance and 
prejudice, ever delighting in darknefs, be- 
caufe their Laponian eyes are too week to 
endure the light, are extrcmefy defirous of 
excluding it from whatever quarter it may 
Ihine. They endeavour, therefore, violently 
to extinguifti the lamp of reafon, and to 
filence the voice of truth. If they fucceed, 
all the evils of barbarifm are perpetuated { 

if 
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if the precious right of free comitiuuication 
of opinion is maintained, private as well as 
public happinefs is the fefult. 

But, if men embrace and profefs opinions 
•with regard to religion, morals, or politics, 
the moft grofsly falfe and rrrroneous, are 
fuch fyftems to be tolerated, and not rather 
profcribcd, as cfFroiltive to God, and per- 
nicious to men ? The firft inquiry mufl be, 
•whether fuch opinions tend to overturn the 
primrtples of civil focicty, and to difturb its 
order and peace. If any are fo foolilh, or 
fo wicked, as to entertain fentiments fubver- 
five of thofe fundemental truths on which 
the mutual obligations of men, and the 
pra^ice of al.l virtue, and civil focicty itfelf, 
are founded; fuch may be juftly conftrain- 
cd toabftain from the propagation of them, 
cr to remove from the focicty of which they 
are members ; or, if they obftinately refufe 
to comply with a rcquifition which fclf-pre- 
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fcrvation didates, may be juftly puniflied in 
order to deter others from imitating their 
example. But, as fuch fundamental truths 
are few, and univerfally acknowledged, thcjr 
ought not be unnecefTarily multiplied in or- 
der to fupprefs the exercife of private judg- 
ment, or connected with other points in which 
diveriity of opinion, far from being pernio 
cious, conduces to enlarge the bounds of hu- 
mah knowledge, by pouring in new light 
fram various inquiry and intelligence. Bc- 
fides, as no fincere profeffor of any fyftem of 
religion or morals really believes it impious 
and pernicious, but, on the contrary, enter 
tains the higheft opinionof its excellence^ 
fuch ought rather to be convinced by argu*. 
ment, than deftroyed by perlecution, and, 
while he abftains from adions injurious to 
others, it is unjuft to treat him with feveritjr 
and violence. It is undeniable that bigotry 
and fuperftitipn, and enthufiafm, whether reli- 
gious or civil, have often produced the mod 

direful 
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direful calamities in the world. But, it is 
to be obfcrved, that this has entirely pro^ 
ceeded from the principle againfl: which I 
am now contending, namely, the right of 
any man to didate to the confcience of an«» 
€>ther. For if, on the moft important of all 
f:#bje<fts men fupported their caufe by argu- 
ment and perfuafion only, fuperftition, bi- 
gotry, and error, would foon be driven from 
the field, and true religion and pure moral-i 
ity obtain a decifive vidtory in every partx)f 
the world. But while different fed:s and 
parties mutually reprefent each other as the 
dnemies of God and man, and connedl, with 
every fpeculative opinion, the moft import- 
ant confequenccs to the temporal, as well as 
the eternal, interefts of mankind, rancour, 
and hatred, >and malevolence, foon burft into 
the flames of the moft virulent animofity; 
perfecution appears in the moft hideous 
forms, and the caufe of God, and the in- 
terefts of mankind, are afTumed as pretexts 

for 
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for indulging the mod ferocious pafllons of 
the hutfiaa bi^dS Jf, on the one hand^ 
therefore, pFofeH^s evidently fubverfivc of 
the fundamental principles of fociety have no 
claim to tolerationrfo, on the other, the 
greateH: caution is lo be ufed not to clals» 
under this head, opinions which have no 
connediofi with the interefts of civil fociety, 
but regard only theological or phiiafophicat 
fpeculation* I mean not that erroneom 
opinions are always free from blame, be* 
caufe it is an undoubted faA that error is 
not always the refult of wcaknefs of judg* 
ment, but more frequently ftill of pride, of 
ebftinacy, or of negligence. But, as no 
man is mafter of another's confcience, no 
man can claim to himfelf the judgment of 
this point with regard to another, but in as 
far as opinion is manifefted by adlion. Ta 
his own majier be Jiandeth or falletb^ who art 
th9U that judgeji another ? 

The 
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The right of liberty, which I have illuf- 
frated at confiderabc length, becaufe it is 
not generally underftood, includes, firft, 
perfonal liberty; fecondly, liberty of adionj 
thirdly, liberty of confcience ; fourthly, 
liberty of communication of fentiment. 

To all thcfe modifications of liberty with* 
in the limitations above dated, every mem« 
ber of fociety has an cqu^l right; nor>cail 
any difcrimination of rank, of fortune, or 
of abilities, entitle any one to any privilege 
in thcfe refpeds, which is not equally due 
to every human being who is poflcfled of a 
found mind, has reached the years of matu- 
rity, and has not voluntarily fubjeded him-» 
Iclf to the controul of another. ^ 
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CHAP. V. 

^bat it is the intvisft (jf Gavermenfs /ja 
preferve inviakte the Rigffl ^Uiffty^ 
as ubove explained. 

IT 18 a falfe nodcm to IhppoTe x!tM govem-. 
imnts are moft firmly eftablifhed wheil 
ihc liberty of the fubjedt, or of the dti«en^ 
13 deilroyed; Ic will^ in fadr, ;be fomA^ ok 
tnahirc <:6nfi,deratioii, that it is M muth the 
intereft of governoars^- as of the govemed; 
that this grand right be rd[ijg[iottfly ohtkti^i 
in all its branches. It is true that no 
government can ful:^iil iti the midft of 
liccntioufnefii. But^ UcenHQuJnefs and defpotifm 
«re only dWerent names for tbe iame thing. 
Lianfimfnefs is a contempt of law^ and rights 
and jufticc^is the domijnion of paffion, and 
caprice^ and violence* And^ what ot;her 

If definition 
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dcfinitknt c^n be given otde^tifinfhi \\at 
tniMr:«£>tfaat^narch3r which licencioufiiefii / * 
infeitidikres^ thofej who have acqidrcd the '- 
gr^teft mfluence over the multitade^ kad > 
them at their pieafure^ and ofurp the moft ^ 
defpotic power over the reft of the cdiBh t 
munity. This power continues as long* as ^ 
the favour that produced it, and then givci 
place to another dominion^ equally capr£«^v i 
cioos and crueh Society ia thus agitated^^] 
with unceafii^ convaUions, till it link un*' ::« 
der abfolttte power^ or a happy combinatiott : 
of circumftances eftabliih the equal and im^ '.^ 
partial government of law^ and of authority; 
founded on its bafis. 

. *. ■ ■ " . 

DefidH/mptoducei fithilar effeds, though' " 
in an inverted courfe. It levels all to exalt 
one or a few ; and acknowleging no title bur ' 
forcei tramples under foot every claim of 
right which is oppofed to its dominiori^^ 
Buii' aii all p6#<r, when ' fepktttel IMm ^ 

: ^^-^—^ jufticC, 
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jufticc, itiuft fall before fupcrior power con- 
tending with it; and as flaves^ whenever 
they have the courage to refift, and the faga- 
city to combine againft^ their mafter, mu^ 
inevitably cnifli him ; every defpot Iharca 
all tific terrbr he infpires^ and Joins trembUng. 
twkb bis commands. Knowing himfelf th 
enemy : of mankind, he can place no con- 
fideftot it their affed:ion, and make nov ap- 
pealr to their juftice^ When his power be- 
gins to totter^ the fear that reftrains them 
k. itmovedi and the intereft^ that ei^ged 
them in his favour, pafles over to thequartei^ 
where it can be better promoted. While 
flattery is endeavouring to lull J^im to 
fecurity, treachery is machinating his def- 
tru^ipn I; and he is often, overwhelmed be^ 
for^lvh^, has time to prepare ^either for re« 
fifb^^i^e or for efcape ♦. 

r.^ L-2 .:; . To 

' J , i- y • '. A • 1 _ 

/ 

•JU ji VCWI^Jrfy how iifarly; defpodUhri jwd pnvp 

^*»«BBgr» m^m^. <«* «*s»» V^. *^. to* ^ 

gorenuncar 
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To this fituatioiij difmal even in its great« 
eft pre-eminence and fplendour^ all gbufe^ 
of power infenfibly lead. Smaller viola- 
tions of right are eafily bomei becaufe they 
arc not generally, or fevercly, felt. This 
fuccefs tempts to greater oppreflion, vrhile 
the luft» and the advantages, of power^ 
ftimulate to extend its limits, and to infure 
its duration^ Oppreflion, at laft, becomci 
neceflary to its own fupport, and the fear of 
redrefs fuggefts the accumulation of iiVi 
juftice. Abufes grow intolerable; violent; 
refiftance appears the only means of relief} 

and 

govemtnent of the mob, at Itaft on many occafiont. Li 
pore democracy this it fufficiently evident. Defpotifitf 
can only be maintained by the anny ; and, when die annf 
isnomeioas, itcandepofetheSoFCfeignatpIeaftUK. Tbi 
Roman Emperon were fooceffively tkAed, dedMcooed^ 
and butchered, by the Pretorian guards. TheTotkiih 
Saltan is at the mercy of the Jani&ries. — «See Gibbon'i 
Hiftoiy of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empirei 
vol. !• cbapt riii. p. 309. 8vo« edttioiu Montelfaico 
Efprit dC!( hoiXf U vi. ch, 11, 
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jiad t^ moment, which advances dpprefflon 

. ■ * • ■ ' ' ' . . » 

to Its completion^ becomes the peridd of its 
overthrow. For, when the bodies of .'men 
stre neither efFisminated by luxury, nor en- 
feebled by climate, nor their minds brutified 
by ignorance, they cannot fail, fooner or 
iater^ to (hake off the yoke of tyranny, and to 
break her fceptr^ in pieces. As in fucK 
:€ircumftances, however, their lethargic paf- 
^venefs is di{pelled by extraordinary flimu-* 
lants, and the furious paiHohs of refehtment 
'^tid revenge are violently roufed, the mod 
atrocious afb of cruelty are exercifed to«* 
wards their oppreflbrs, or thofe whom they 
conceive to have been joined with them in 
the odious combination againft their fpecies a 
and the vindication of violated right is thiis 
often accompanied with the moil flagrant 
injuilice. In ;hi& manner human fociety, 
which ftould be the faf<^ard of human 
happinefii fo frequently exhibits alternate 
f^^hes of rigbrous; dcfpotifm, and of furious 

h3 
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anarchy ; of injuftice in the tnaintenahce of 
ufurped power, and of violence in the fiib- 
Verfion of it ; of grofs abufes in the admini* 
flration of governments, and of lamentable 
calamities in the reformation of them. The 
only ftable government is that vhich is 
founded on equal liberty, limited by law^ad* 
miniftered with moderation, fupport.ed by 
the combined interefts of the whole political 
body, and difplayed in the glorious effefli 
of internal order and external fecurity**— qf 
^nproving induftry, civilization, and yirfu^i 
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Of Rights peculiar to certain Stfitionf ^nd 

Abilities ^ 

BESIDES thofe righta, equally belong, 
ing to all» which have b^^en above iUuP^ 
trated) there are others, which, although 
they are founded on the diftindtiona of rank 
and fortune, or on the general fubordina|ion 
V^hich civil fociety requires, are neverthelefs 
cleducible fron» that notion of equality efti^ 
l^ifhed in the firft part pf thi^ Eflay^ 

I. Thofe who are placed in the highep 
nations, and invefted with offices of govern* 
ment and command, as they owe the did 
charge of thefe important funftions to the 
public, are entitled, from thb very confiderft 
f^tion, to the obedience of thofe who are 

L 4 fubjefted 



fubjeAed to their authority. As mefnt^erii 
of the focial body they are bound to pro- 
mote its intcreft by the moft cfFcdual means 

r • • • • ■' • ■ . • : ■ ' , ■ ■ ■^ 

in thgir power- The peculiar diredlion of 
tins Utility is determined by their offices 
themselves* This line cannot be purfued 
without the legal obedience and fubmiflion 
of the te^ pf the community. G(ence that 
equality of obligation which binds the for^ 
nicr to thfi juft apd zealous difcharge of 
t&eir. §an6d(mBf binds alfo. the latter to i 
nca^ and chcarfai ibhjedion to ' their 
authority. :-• ^ 

II. When the m^effiiry bi&Iance of the 
political bod]r> or that encouragement of 
nctnt^iW^Sckitemk fa^wcrfuliy to pib- 
jBOte. itn iughtSoiiitercft^ bave raifed a cer^ 
tam)cliifs of^mentciictirtiuii tonours and pri* 
i41iqgeife; I theft ak'Ci jfa^ that equality kkS 
which' ^fobfiftir armmg all in tbcar coomiioii 
nbsim to ti»^iiaMiir gickx^^cimdedjx^iiie 
.1 advantages 
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l^dvantages and refpeft ivhich are annexed 
p their ftation, which the •public welfare 
requires fliould be maintained in becoming 
^lendour and dignity. 

When, by political ronllitutions, peculiar 
marks of difttndion are adigned to eminent 
^lents and virtues, thofc, who difplay them 
have a juft claim on the public to the diC^ 
tin£tion which is their reward, and on every 
inember of the community for the regard 
V^hich that diftindKon requires. Views of 
public intereft fuggeft fuch diftind^ions m 
incentives to merit, in order to extrad, from 
all the miembers of the ibcial body, the 
greateft poflible fumof exertion^ and to dif« 
fufe its influence over the whole. It is juft^ 
therefore, that thofe who contribute, in the 
mod didJnguiifaed' degree^ to the comtaon 
^'^IfarC) (boidd e&joy a pioportioiiftbie lliare 
of hotioorand advanragsiiad^picd' to the 
petuHar meaner iff vhicfbAtbdt iitilitf lias 

been 
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been dlfplayed. To deprive them of thii 
would be to deflroy their relation to the 
community, and that equality which confifts 
in the common obligation of all to contri« 

bute to its benefit, and to receive a propor- 

» 

tionate return. 



III. When riches, acquired by honeft in-r 

f3uftry, or enjoyed in, virtue of thofe laws 

which perpetuate property, whatever be its 

value and extent, enable their poiTeCbrs to 

relieve want, to footb afflidion, to diffufe 

mround them a fpirit of improvement, to 

encourage induftry^ and to make their fuperr 

fluitj circukite through the general mafs of 

the community, they confer, on the opulent^^ 

a juft title to coniideration and influence^ in 

proportion to the fuperipr benefits they be«* 

fiow on all who are placed within the fphere 

of their aftion. It would be as u^jvift tQ 

deny r them this confideration, as it-WQukl 

>' >kcto withThold from si day l^bo^r^r t^i^J^re^ 
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pr from a good man the eftcem wtiich is his 
due. 

IV. The fame confiderations give, to the 
inferior ranks of fociety, and to the com- 
munity in general, an equal right to demand 
that all delegated power and authority> as 
all civil power undoubtedly is, be employed 
foley for the ends for which it was confer- 
cd, and that all honorary diHindions be 
neither beflowed on the undcfcrvmg, nor 
preverted the purpofes of pride, ofinlolence, 
and of oppreflion.. The cominuniry^t large 
has a right to demftnd that the kgijlative 
power be conftantly dirc^ed by views of 
:generat utility, and itot by partial fyftems 
which injure* and diftt^fs the whole by 
throwing ali advantages on onefideof the poli- 
tical body,; that the executive power never 
exceed ks kg^l bounds, and, bf an ittipartial 
admihifh^on iof juftke, milinmin'all in the 

ifgual tj^flyment of tftcir fights i that rank 

A. . 
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be fupprfred with dignity, and tempered 
with the affability and condefcenfion be^ 
coming every citizen; that wealth be not 
abufed to introduce and foment profligacy 
of manners, or to abet injpftice ; and tha? 
f alents be not preverted to delTenainate opi«? 
nions and principles fubverfive of virtue, 
^nd pernicious to foci^ty, 

y. All men have an equal, though im- 
ptrfe&y rigbi to thofe, offices of humanity 
which, while they cqft th^ performers of 
them little trouble, are ihe fweeteners of 
focial intercourfei ftnd tq the compaf^iol^ 
and relief of others, proportioned to their 
condition and circumflances, when they are 
overpowered by diftrefs and calamity. Th^ 
tight, it is true, cannot be fo defii^ed as to. 
admit of any individual's claiming a deter- 
mined portion of the good offices of any of' 
his felloMf men; nay, the fulfilment of Jts^ 
- pbligatipn^^ 
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obtigntions muft, from its very nature, tSe left 

to every one's judgment and feelings* But, 

Sis men aflbciate for their mutual benefit 

and comfort, as humanity is interwoven 

with the hutVian conftitution, and as com- 

paffion with diftrefs is one of the ftrongeft 

feelings of our nature, it is undoubted that, 

to every fituation which is calculated to call 

thefc feelings into adion, a certain right is 

annexed to expedl and require them, and a 

general obligation lies on all to advance the 

happmefs of their fellow men by cverjr 

means in their power. As the ordinary 

offices of civility muft vary according to the 

different conditions and ranks of men ; for 

fimilar reafons, the compaflion which is due 

to their diftrefs, and the relief which it 

prompts to afford, muft be greatly affcfted 

by the fame confiderations. For, as a lofg 

which would ruin a man in narrow circum- 

ftances, would not at all affeft a perfon of 

affluent fortune; fo, on the other hand, 
" there 
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there are fituations which would appear tcf 
one in obfcure (lation highly elegible, which 
would overwhelm thofe of a more elevated 
condition with inexpreflible dejeftion and 
angullh. W! at would feenl to one ^rfiif^' 
a lingular bcnellt, woiild, to another in differ- 
ent circun-dances, either be no benefit at 
all, or interpreted into a cruel affront. All 
then have an equal right to offices of huma- 
nity and kindnefs; but the degree and man*' 
ner of theft offices mttfl Idc determined by 
the circumftances and rank of the perfons 
towards whom they are exercifei Thi^ 
proportion is required by equally it£blf«. . 
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CHAP. VII. 

General Inferences from the whole i>f 

this Book. 

Y HAVE now endeavoured to enumerate, 
^- and eftabliih, as concifely as poilible^ 
the different rigUs that flow from the natu-* 
Inequality of men, confidered in its proper 
light. Some of thefe are fo efientially 
neceffary to human happinefs, that the/ 
cannot be violated without overturning the 
firft principles of fociety. They are the 
fundamental articles of the focial compad:^ 
for the maintenance of which mankind, if 
not explicitly, yet ucitly and by the infti* 
tution of civil fociety itfelf, have flipulated 
to relinquifh fome portion of their natural 
liberty, and to commit, to a certain number 
of its members^ the concentrated power of 

the 
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ihe community for the benefit of all. Civil 
fociety annihilates not the natural rights of 
*nen, biit fenced, fecUres, ind improves them. 
By circumfcribing them by the limits 
which thi!^ political union requireSy it con- 
denfeis, as it were/ their effence, and gives i^ 
greater ftrength and folidity; 

Others of thefe rights flowi indeed, front 
the fame principles ; but^ as they cannot be 
fo precifely afc<rtained as to eftablifh ail 
exaft and definite claim in every particular 
cafe, they may adiiiit of a lefs rigorous ob* 
fervance, without wounding the vitals of hu« 
inan afibciation. If thofe of the former 
clafs conftitute the foundations of the focial 
fabric, thofe of the latter indicate the means 
of its confolidation and higheft improve* 
ment. When all thefe rights are main- 
tained, according to their refpeilivc im- 
portance, as far as the human condition will 
admit9 fociety is flourilhing and happjr^ 

under 




Under whatever form of political adminU 
ilration it may be plactd. iTherc are, it is 
true, certain forms df government, which^ 
as their conflitution itfelf threatens even the 
moft. important of them with deftrudlioii, 
are, therefore, cflentially bad. It is, in faft, 
a ^rofs abufe of words to apply the terrii 
gcfvernment to fuch ftatfcs of political aflbci« 
atiom tKc eiidi for whicti men are united 
in fpciety, in (heir mutual prcfervation, fei« 
curity,aQa happinefs, and( governmeiit, i« the 
means by wliich this end is td be obtained* 
The idea of juftlce and order is implied'id 
that of gdvernment ; and it is a cbiitraidid^ioii 
in (he nature of tilings to conceive a ndtioil 
of tne lattdr front which the fonher iff ex« 
eluded/ The lubje<fiIon of the weak to the 
llrong, pt the iimple to the cunning, of th6 

* * • 

honcft to the fraudulent, is hot governhlent 
but the rbiga of violence, m oppreflion atijl 
of injuilicQi placing ntankind in a coiiditidn 
wprfe tbaajtbie %te of na^iircj iq wliidl everf 
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individual iiwyi, at leaft, defend his, 5wr»^ 
righfijiby^ Waf ow^ ftrcijgtljj ^ by the aOjUUfy 
ance^hfc rt^n; ptocijure from bU. neighbours 
^d frtciids. :Thi4 refpurce is removed uiftm 
der adefpMi^ government^ which basjill thf. 
evils^v /Without the freedom, of the natUJT^I 
ftatc. r It is, in reality, the completcft anar^ 
Ghy under the appparance of the ftri&d^ 
lbbordittatioD» in ^ much as it fubverts thc^ 
whole ordier of the iQoral worlds ajid exhibjct 
the mehtnchbly eft^blifhment^ to which po^ 
UticiUnfitchyin&Uibly leads s the iubje(^joi| 
cf allto the dominion df arbitlarypow^v 
Silt, there jure other^^forms of govornmeni 
vMchi:maintainiiig tht .girand prcr<)g/ium 
of jJiUn^m .nature, havt a direft t^odemof m 
ai^jiaitee: ipcial hsppinefs, dto' in ^fUffcat,- 
4%Res. Vndct fucb gQ!^nukiet)t» RUkjjK 
i^Dd RMf alvaysiKwiider k «| .« f<wtuiuMI 
<aifcua»ftatKt! ti^^jbe placed. For* Ui^neiill 
OBt 4qnfider»tkn te .oitghi; BgyefJihh». 

^2-Dn:q< ^y- gottep 
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f^A ' % lft^<i&: who irtifigii« aiid' '^ttf^ 

ii»^^ tliat Qi4l gov«hikn4i»iit k j^ hec«fikrf «viJ« 
iHtfoctuc^ -kw'- rcttitdy e^its^ ftffi< gtetter; 
^&dviEHimeilt Is ■ iitidettd ^tci^Kty 4>jr ^ 
ign&^he^i- iitid corritpddn' bf tnankibcU alid 
kii lol^i^ft ftreto t«ftmtt HijufticeN^nd yUh 
lM<:e|t» dliMifii that oMdrvaaee of tight, 
1cfttcli<^!d w»t <be «ibtt^ed i» iMtUMd itk^ 
de{iendeAC(e, and to 4ii«d; to dM cottMboa^ 
'V^re, the tmittti' effi)ra of^^aSW "whtcfe 

^eimmm^6»fiit «€iunkdr»i^ tltev^jHm aii« 

^|hP «ld?llkif 4uuinottf lof ^ireavetu^tiae^ 
5 7^2 M* ' ^iience^ 



tjjlitncti^ 2lnd every facriiice» whic^h m r## 
Quired for this purpofe^ is not to be 001111* 
4dered as zpoJittvCi but at rihtive inconvenience^ 
«which is amply compenfated by the fuperior 
advantagds enjoyed. Are th«fe advantages 
^neater than any ivhich the independent 
luturai ftate can afford 1 are the perfed 
i'ightSj and principal enjoyments of human 
4iAture^ fufficlently maintained and fecure4 
to all the members of civil fociety ? It is 
-evident that the condition of man is greatly 
improved by his political existence, and the 
government^ under which he lives/ may be 
-pronounced to be good^ There are^ how<- 
'4:ver» various degrees of excellence in politi- 
cal arrangement, riling, from the eflentisU 
xharadters of government, to its highell per* 
ftdion. But^ as thefe are not always attain- 
^blC| neither are they always adapted to the 
ciraumllanees and fi(uation of every people 
The Adienian legifluort wifely obfeirvedt 
>.. .r that 

4' . t S«I«%'. 
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lliat he hdd given his cotintryitMn not, iiw 

,lccd, the beft poflible laws, but the bcft thcjr, 

y9tt% capable of receiving. The Deity him- 

V felf makes the fame declaration by the 

mouth of his Prophet % with refpeA to the 

Jewilh nation^ namely, that be badpven tbm, 

Jiatutes that were not good^ and judgments ij 

wbicb tbey Jhould not live ; that is, ftatutes 

which though ppfTefred of no pofitive epccellence 

abftraded from their relation to the people 

to whom they were delivered, were y<?t th? 

lot& adapted to their circumftancest 

'• 

It has always been held an important 
point of political wifdom to adapt, to the 
icharadter, the improvement, and the gcnenU 
circumilances of a people, any fyftcm of 
laws and polity which is defigned for them* ; 
mnd it ought always to be feriou(ly confid^w 
fed, becaufe the ncgled of this confideration 

M 3 ha 
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{l^i-often produced thj: rpoft fatal calami^ 
|ips^,th^t, however (definible any ipfiprpvcr 
ment may be in itfcl^i it is wifdoin, as well 
as hpinanity^ to relinquilh^ or to delay it, if 

jtJie fu|n of thj: pvils moft probably to enfue 

.».-■- 

on the atteinpt to introduce it^ cxcepd$ th^ 

•• • • • - 
|>enefit3 it iif likely tp afTord* 

Political projedors are extremely ap( tq 
fyyerloQk all ^hefe cpnfiderations, and^ eiuu 

•I ■ •• * ■' * I ■ . ^ 

inourpd of ^ £Jivount(: fc^epie, trudi to theif 

£incy^ fpf the formation of plans, for it| 

- ■' ■ »• . . . 

f ttainipentf an(j yield^ tp their 7eal^ for their 

profecytioif* "there Js^ howcycrs one cfr 
fentxal defedl vhicf^ characterifes the gf6ateft 
part of platdi^ic iyfttpns of ^QVfrnifieht/an4 
|3:hibits> in reality^ a (lrikin|gr (;cfntfadidioi| 
^etwech ^heif obje^, ai^d ^\^P^ foiiAd^ions. 
llicy 4^g^ to ?cfncdy the 0i-nipri6n of 
nTaniclindt sind^ in tlieir th<x>i7/ fut^pofe a 
ipegree of perfedioh in Human nature wliich. 



, It cliffcd/ would render cVeillith 





Ibroif ofgovernmeht^^fclefs. and^ notexif* 
ting, renders them impraaticable. The 
grand fe(:ret of political arrangement^ feedtis 
to be, to truft;, as little as |>oiubIe, to th« 
viftiieof meiiy and to balance their pamoM 
j4u) their interefts fo nicely agaihit each 
othen as to prelerve tuch an eqmpoue 
among all the dilferent parts qf the pputical 
liiapbine as will prevent gny one of them 
irpm encroaching upon the reit^ and render 
^ye|i, private views the means of promotmg 
the public good. Wherever this dbtaini, 
much apparent inequaSfy will difapp^r to 
«li attentive obferven who^' (ecure in tii< 







^ ., . »i^ t ..•iV'"** '^i*'i 



fe(Iip|i of fubAanial bene^Btt^wiU pe left am-« 

'■' - iiw *i.^i,li'V ^>."*.'*0 i-;*!^*!^* 

bitlQus of o/tentajtious prlviled^. , ^ 



... '^ -V." 



^'C. ". . . :::.: -^ v: ''v ■ i"'^ 



., I.m<^^ot topreclude* by there obftiw 
. Tkl^ geaenl complexioa of tms, di£courfe 

nsfSQO,iuRy^ precipitate, ana iU- 







^ 
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^igcfted fchcmcs, which are either deftituta 
of any real excellence^ or ill adapted to the 
refpedlive fituations of mankind. That 
government is the bed in which all the in- 
herent rights of human nature are inviolably 
iecurcd^ legal authority is maintained^ and 
rdlrided to its objeds^ the power of the 
ilate is employed to promote the general 
appinefs ; and inequality itfelf tends to pre- 
ferve e^naUty of law, and parity of obligation. 
among all the members of the community. 



CIIAIV 
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CHAP, VIII. 



^he Equulity of Human Nature ^ and of 
Human RigbtSy has in all Ages been 
piaintained by the wifeji and beji of 
Men. 



IH AV E now conlidcred both the gFOund$ 
of the natural and permanent equality of 
all mankind, and the rights which diredly 
or remotely flow from it. It is adonifhing 
that a dodrine fo firmly founded in nature^ 
and fo rich in falutary confequences^ {houl4 
have been fo generally mifapprehended^ a# 
to excite the ftrongefl: averfionj and the pioft 
alarming appreheniions of one clafs of meq, 
and to flatter the lawlefs ambition, and to 
roufe the turbulent propenfities of another* 
£ut^ this is a new proofs among a thoufand 

pthcrs 
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(Dtfiers^Chat tnig^ be;j>^odiioad, duntoaiii^ 
kind arg^drangeljr im{»>reit> upoabfUmu^^ 
Utid, ftr^itk* with firft uppctranocst : giv|$ 
themfeltctt 4itt}«: ^trottble tp exammei the 
irealit]^ of things. For I flatter 'mj^ielf> du^vH 
will (Clearly appear to thofe, who pcftufe £bi4 
(difcourfe with due attention^ that the equality 
of all rnen, as I have ende^i-vpured to unfold 
it, is f he ground of all juft government^ the 
objed of jil} falutary jurifprudence, and the 
^pnaiA rule of* idt judici^ proceedingf;, 
Covemtnent is cftabliihsd.to tpainmin every 
inember of fffciety in iiis rights ; . legiflatioo 
cxpreiTes thofc gen^ml f^lcs by which 
every member of t^e cofptnunity is bound 
to rcgqilfttd ^ bis a^i^MEi; «nd judicatures 

fpply tbe^ $Qp9t(i?ul4r cafes whi(4^ occur 
in th^ courfe of daily life, »nd CQi[^?^i|^ 
in the general definition, 

> • ■'. ■ .■■ ■■■'..■ -. •■ :, 

. Tbts do£b:inc i|t rt|iei^%Ct neiihcr »cir 
tior extraordinary! Qnce it is tofUly Admi^tecl. 
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ii lUowft ever/ Iq^l .cxercif!^ i9f icWi] 
pamGTpr whvfhiB fliredjtcd XP tha iiccls^^w^ 
|in4 matnpen^qcp eititer of the priygc^irigjuf 
pf ipdmda^Ia, of of tho^eof the ^hple 
fcrotiilRiunitjr, in which the intercft pf pyefjF 
In^iyidu^L is equalljr conccro^df 

It is not furprifing, then, that it ffaoul4 
)iave been uniformly adopted^ by thempj^ 
diftinguifhed of writers on morality, on the 
I^W of nature and nations, and on politicjii 
in all ages and couMries. It may neither he 
unentertaining> por uniivftruAivei toobfcrvcb 
colleded in one vie\r, what the wiSeft and 
feeft of inen have^ at 4ii}erent..periodilt 
fhought'6o this Aibje^):; I ifaaUi^ibf^i^oriq, 
llate^ the fpllpwing Qioft remarkable . in«. 



■ A^.- .-.*. J.. 
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Cicero *. — No individual fubftaoce is 
fpUKc^ To ejiml tqm&th^^ of 

f PP I^bi^i It I. c. to* 
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US to each other reciprocally. Fof, ifd&i 

praved habits^ and <srroneous opinions, did 

not diftort and bend at jJlcafurc the weak^ 

nefs of our minds, no man (;ou!d be mortf 

Kkc himfelf, than each individual of the 

fpccies, was to all the reft. Hence, what-^ 

ever definition can be given of man, equally 

belongs to every human being; which iuf. 

ficiently proves, that there is no difparity 

!n the fpccies ; for if there were, one defini^ 

tion could not comprehend them alU For, 

reafon, by which we are raifed above the 

brutes, by which we infer the future from 

the part, by which we argue, refute, difcufs^ 

eftabliih dodlrines, and draw conclufions, is 

common to all men, differing only in de^ 

grees of improven^ent, but equal in the 

faculty of acquiring inflruftion. All aM 

endowed with the fame organs of fenfe, arc 

afibded, in the fame manner, by fenfible 

objefis, and receive, from them, the fame 

ImprelTions as the firft principles of know«v 

IcdgCt 



ledge. Ail mankind communicate thei# 
thoughts by fpeech^ conveying fimilar ideas 
by a variety of founds, according to the dif^ 
ference of language and idiom. Neither is 
jthere any one of any nation, who, taking 
nature for his guide, may not arrive at the 
knowledge and the pradice of virtue. 

Nor is this ftriking fimilitude of mankind 
lefs remarkable in their vices, than in their 
natural qualities. For, all are allured by 
pleafure, which, although it leads, to turpi-* 
tude, has fiill fome refemblan* e of natural 
good, andi foothing with its eafe and fweet-* 
nefs, is embraced by the mind as falutary^ 
From fimilar ignorance, men haAre an ab^ 
horrence of death, as if it were the diifolu^^ 
.tion of nature. Life is defined, becaufe it 
continues the pofTeilion of that flate into 
which Dee are introduced by our birth, t'ain 
is confidered as one of the greatefi evils, 
both on account of itn intrinfic fevefity, and 
. . - becaufe 



-• •> .•/ 



(hfeanlHi' it tdiriis iTi<J HxrB?tigei' oP%1((ffd« 
tion; Spleridotti- '^ihf (^Videiktidiii' avi"itii^ 
^erf happihds/ b^'VtaiB^^dP thrft'-rtlfcirti 
blinc<; tty vittdeiirid%oiwu'r'y -an* «WBftrflt* 
is, for" the cdhCrayjr - rcsftiMt; Irtia' sto Ue 
ihiferf* ' The Ailiicfe^ «? all are alteriiateiy^ 
affedcd. In the'lkftte tflaftner, by difi^tuirt 
and joy; bf defir* and terror; nor, a!*- 
though there is fach a 'divcrfity df rcKgioift 
opinions, can it be'fiid; that thdife' who "^f 
ttn^ioits Worihip to'k'di^or a cat, aitiidt 
lindcr the domiiiion df the fame fuperllitioh 
that enlTaves othef Saticmsw What race ot 
mixi idvcs not compliifince, Benighity, and 

*^ratitude/and iismehhfrtJranee ^benefits^ ^ad 
hates not the proud^ ^ t^mUicloui/me'tm^ 

'grateful, and the cruel? Since all thefe 

.. . r • 

confideratiom ef idtnidy Iheiv" that a!l"ti)aii« 
icind 'are urfit^^ ^ ctyrdhion B6nds, tli« «^{M)» 
dufion'isi^ that^ a '^jflft'-rule of fife afl«*r 
<iiG»rdt( uperior excellence. 
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qpwiily^ aR>5Nag[^U the hi^xf^^an racci of which 
t]>e ^pd^^ztc reafm and fpescb^ vfhith, hf 
tjiie j;i;\^ua|^ wgpii^ of knowledge 

and opinion^ unites and conciliates theni 
to each other. By thefe principally we are 
dillinguifhed from the br^tes^ to whicb^ as 
tor.horfes and lions, we afcribe^ courage^ 
l^C never juflice» eqnity^ and goodnefs* 
T^\iis if the mod extenlive of all human 
focieties which requires that a community 
be preferyed of thofe things which nature 
has produced for tlie common ufe of all 
jnen» fUid^ (as be proceeds to (hew) the 
c^^m^p c^ces of rbm be equally 

difch^rged tQWs^;:ds aJU^ 



' / 1 •- •► '^ 



^,^^ef:;a f* — AU ^ are^dowed with , thie 
&m^ {irin^iplef all^delcend fironi the fame 
^E^f&i^* N^^ if^jn^f^ ^oble than anothei;;, 

* De Officlit, lib. i. c, itf, 
; -1; Of fienef. I iii c. aS, 
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i>iit in as far as he has a more elevated foui# 
QT a better genius. Thofe, who infolentl/ 
•xalt themfelves^ have generally the inoft 
abje£b minds } and none are fo ready to tram* 
pie upon others as thofe, who, from fufFering 
contempt^ have learned to, offer iti 

The * firft part of equity is equality. 

Confider f that the man« whom ybu call 
a (lave, is compofed of the fame principles 
with yourfelf, enjoys the fame fkies^ and^ as 

la 

he equally breathesj and lives, is alfo Equally 
iubjed to death. His birth is, by nature, 
as honourable as yours, or yours is as ig- 
noble as hisi How many of the liioft illu^- 

' • • • • 
trious extraftion^ who afpired, by military 

fcrvice, to the fenatorial dignity^ werc^ after 
the defeat of Varus, reduced, by fortune, \Q 
the mod ignoble condition, fome becoming 
Ihepherds, and others keepers of cottages. 

Dcfpifc 
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i>erpife ii6«r a than of that concintioci, jto 
which you may; while you are defpifing him^ 
be reduced. I will not, at prefeot, enter 
on that copious iubjeA, the ufe of flavcs^ 
iHrith regard to whom we fhew the greatcll 
pride, and excrcife the greateft contumdy 
and cruelty. But this is the fubftarice of 
tny dodrine — Live wicli your inferiol"s at 
you would wifh your fupcriors to live with 
yoii. 

l?iiriy*. — We ipeak not of i tyrant^ but 
bf a citizen; not of a mafler, but of a parent, 
lie confiders himfelf as oheiif iis/and is» 
on this account^ the more eminent and 
illuftrious ; hat does he lefs remember that 
he is a man, than that they are mcn^ whom 
he commands. 

QttinAilun t«-~Atl aninuils ar< eoilANK 

N 'ted 

* Public to Tnjan, c. ir. (aSL 4. 
tfilKL 
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ttt| free by nature, I need fay nothtng of 
flayeSj whom the cruelty of war firft made 
a prey to th^e conquerors, although born 
tinder the fame law of nature, fubje£t to the 
fame condition of humanity, and expofed to 
the fame viciffitudcs of life. They derive 
their breath from the fame divine origin ; 
and fortune alone;, not any degradation of 
nature, has fubjeAed them to a mailer. 

Epidetus J.— Will you not remember 
who yQu are aiid whom you command ? Are 
they not your relations, your brethren by 
nature, and the children of Jove ? 

Marcus Antoninus^. — If rcafon, by which 
wc are denominated rational beings, is com- 
mon to all men, there is alfo one law com-, 
mon to all. If this be granted, then are 
all fellow-citizens and members of one com*- 
munity, and the world niay be confidered 

as 

iM« xiii. f Lib* ivt ied* 4. 



su ohe ftate which is cOmpoC^ of thewholiei 
human race* 

tJfe t both the material and animal^ But 
if^ciohaU worlds as becomes one endowed 
with reafon and (bmimehc: buC| confidet 
your fellow men Is united with fou in fo^ 
ciet jr» becaufe partakers of the fame ftitional 
nature* 

£very:^ thing is Aacuraliy attra&ed by^ 
Md adheres to, itd own kind^ Which it 
equally evident in the intelleftualy as in the 
it;iaterial or animal worlds nay, more io^' 
JBut^ of this mutual confeAt and union^ 
rational beings iuiTe be<n moft forgetful* 
and exhibit feweft proofs of this natural 
coalition. Yet, nature prevails, and when- 
ever any man attempts to efcapc from her, 
hets fcized on one fide, or other. For, you 

N 2 will 



f Lib, wtfea. ia. ; %. 1%^.^^^^ 
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Di^ill more e?ifily find any earthly fubftarictf 
feparated from its fpecies^ than man entirely 
from man* 

! As • you are formed for civil life, let all 
your t&ions be referred to this end. Foti 
whatever 9&i0ti has not this diredt» or re^ 
mote tendency^ diftrads tte i;vholc courfe of 
your life, and renders it inconfiflenc> diC- 
cordant^ and tumultuous. 

: Cpnne&edtf by the relation a/ nature* 
\Yith thofe of my own fpecies, I ihall do 
nothing by which our common connexion 
if yipl^ted^ but, on the contrary, pay con- 
ftait re^^rd to. my relatives, dired:aUmy 
efforts to the common good, and abftain 
from every thilig repugnant to it. 

As X a faiianch, cut off from the brafich 

to 
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to which it adheres, is alfo cut o^ from the 

trunk of the tree; fo, one man, cntireFy 

feparated from another, is alfo feparated 

from the common (lock of humanity. But, 

the branches are cut off by an external 

power, while man feparates himfelf from 

his neighbour by indulging, towards him, 

hatred and malignity, nor confiders that he, 

thereby, feparates himfelf frojifi the entire 

community of mankind. This induljgence 

is, neverthelefs, granted him by Jove, tWe 

founder of this human community, that he 

may ag^in return to it as before, and recover 

his place for the compliment of the whole^ 

^ut this is to be coniidered that the mor^ 

frequently this feparation happens, it is tKe 

more difficult to renew the connexion* an4 

to regain the ft^tion which h^ been Io(K 

Very different are the cafes of two bhHicheSn 

one pf which has conftantly irernain<^d iini^ 

ted to, and grown with, the trunks, aqd thq. 

Pth^r h^ been engrafted upon it again. 

N 5 TlSjIerc 
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There * is a relation between every man, 
and the whole human race, and this relation 
confifts principally in the pofleflion of a 
ratipnal nature* 

Lafbmtiusf. — Humanity is the grand 
bond of union between man and man; 
which^ whoever burfls afunder^ is to be 
accounted a wretch and a parricide. For^ 
if wc are 4II defcended fron^ one man, whom 
God created^ we are certainly relations; 
andj therefore^ to hate a human creature, 
alrhough he be guilty, is highly criminal. 
Moreover, if we all receive our fpirits and 
thqU s^<^ivc powers from God, what elfe are 
wc but brothers ? Nay, are we not ftill more 
nearly related, in as much as the relation 
of foul is fearer than that of the body ? 
They, therefore, who injure a man, and con- 
trary to every law of humanity, rob, tor- 
ture 

* Lib. xii. fcft, 26, 
f DIt* Inftiu lib* yu cap. 10. 
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tore; and deftroy hinit are to be cci|{iderc<l 
as wild beads. . > i. 



jk ■'. i- '.ti.'. 



Lord Bacon *.— It behoves lu^ caocfuUjr 
to confider that individual good is very differ- 
ent from the good of the con[)jmiiiit}S»J.al* 
though they may both coincide* iFoir^iab* 
though individual intereft may oftepi 41110^ 
duce a£ts of beneficence, which isjfuie of 
the focial virtues, yet» tbcreu Chis;dijfi^ence^ 
that fuch ads are often pefformed^iiot mth 
a deGgn to benefit others^^ or r<todeti t^tei 
happy^ but with a view to. prtvatt^^ppMi 
and greatnefs. Thsit g^anik difpcfifiioiDbf 
foul^ which agitatea:fihofe.gi«Qt ififlBijIiei^ 
of the worlds fuch m l$yU9» iod ma«g^ •ibei% 
although on a foiaJkr jR:ale»,^b0ibefn'^to 
afpire only at rendering thp reft ofmimkiRd 
happy or milerablei in propQitkmrto.ih^ 
are friendly or adverfe to^thj^ni^ and im^. 
preiling^ as it were, their own image on the 
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^orW, whieh i$ to wage war with God; 

is that very purfuit of affive, indvpidml^ ap* 
parent good, which is the fartheft removed 
from the common intereft. 



Grotiusf.— Human natures whiqh impels 
us to fociety, even although we (hould (k- 
rive from It no other advantage, is thcorigiq 
of natural law ; but, the origin of civil law, 
is that obligation, which arifes from mutual^ 
confenti and of which nature ifnay alfo b^ 
€on(idered as the ultimate origin, becaufe 
it derives, from natural law, its force. But, 
utility is infcparably connefted with natu- 
ral juftiqe. For, the author of nature has 
(tonliituted us individually weak, and defti-' 

tutc of many ^hings neccflary to a comfort- 
able life, that we might be more powerfully 
drawn to fociety. 



I • 



The X objed of fociety is th^t ev^y one 

may 

+ De Jure Belli tt Pa^Jf. Frol^jomcw, fcft i6^ 
X Lib. !• c. iu fed. i, Ttiie. 5. 
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ynay cnjqy his own in fafcty,* by means of 
jcommon afliftancc, and of general combi^ 
nation. This inuft take place, even ali» 
though property, a$ It is now pftabliftied; 
had not been introduced. For, every mai^ 
V'ould ftill have a property in hi§ life, mcnt- 
bers, and liberty, nor could thpfe be takers 
frpni him without injuflice; which is much 
pipre eafily conceived, now that property 
h^s, by law and ufage, acquired its forni 
and conftitution. 

Cumberland *.— To form the fame judgt 
inents, and tq entertain the fame difpofitionf 
with r^ard to fimilar things, j^re both peri 
feftions of the l^uman piind. It is alfo a 
con tradition to form 4 contrary judgment 
with regard to things perfeftly fimilar, nay,j 
it is a fpecics of madnefs. But, the defect 
of judgment is not the lefs palpable, with 
refped to praSical, than with rcfped to 

fpeculativ<;ii^ 

f Pc Leg. N^t. cap. t. (e&. i j. 
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fpeculative, fubjedsi ; and it is a plain con-- 
jiadiftion to rcafon, when, in a cafe pcr^ 
fcdly parallel, a different judgment is pro- 
nounced with regard to ourfelves, and to 
others, and the will is direded by this con- 
tradidory dccifion. The abfurdity is Co 
much the greater, that every one knows 
.his. own nature as being continually prefent 
with him, and from that alfo, the nature of 
other men; (ince all agree in* the eifential 
properties of man, on which the right we 
have to whatever is neceflary to the pre- 
fcrvation of life, and that right which be- 
loi^s to others, is equally founded. Hence« 
fk pb-fon, who, with regard to the parallel 
yigjbt of another, judges differently from what 
he (Joea.with regard to his own j c^ntradidls 
faimfeLf on a fubjecfl pcrfeftly known to 

c 

l^iivii, and conftantly prefent to his mind.— * 
Cpntradidion which, more than any thing 
^Ife, does violence to common fcnfe, dif-, 
tyrb^ the repofe of our minds, and baniihea 
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all fatisfadion with our owni condud f 
whereas uniformity of fentimcnt and aj5lion» 
in fuch cafeSt is ^ great fource of tranquillity. 
Another reflexioni neceflarily following, is, 
that whoever judges certain adions necef- 
fary to his own happinefs^ cannot reafon- 
ably refufe^ to another^ the right of judging 
that the fame aAions mull have the fame 
influence on his, and^ in confequence of 
that judgment, the right of perfprming 
4hem, 

Thomafius*.— Humanity itfelK being 
common both to governors and fubjeds, 
produces a fpecies of equality between them. 
For« in the firft place, if we coniider man 
in his animal eflence, and exigence, at) 
derive their origin from the fame common 
ilpck, are propagated in the fame manner, 
are born» expofed to the viciflitudes of for* 
tune, and unavoidably fubjedt to death. Of 

greater 
# Jiiriijpradenti^ Divina^ !• ii. €• iii^ feft* ii«, 129 }j^ 
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greater confequencc ftiil is the equality if 
fight by which all men are as much boqnS 
to^difcharge towards all Gther^ the dutio 
of the law of nature, as they expc6l froth 
them in return; nor have any a title t6 
offer to others, an injury, however much any 
may excel in advantages of mind, of body, 
or of fortune; and thofe, who are lefs fa- 
voured, in thefe laft mentioned refpcfts, arc 
not, on that account, placed in a worfe con- 
dition, a$ far as relates to the enjoyment of 
their common rights. The light of revela* 
)ion eilabliihes ailfoan equality of Chriftia- 
fliity among all its profeffors, confifting in 
this, that the friends of God are npt to be 
fftim^ted by nobility, pow^r, or wealthy 
bat by the fincerity of their piety, and that 
in the laft judgment, and in |he diftribufj 
lion of final rews^rds i^nd punifliments, no 
jtegaid will be had of thofe circumftanceal 
pn which men fo much value themfelves ii^ 
^c prefent Ufe, 
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Prom thefe points of equality above men-*- 
tioned, but efpccially from equality of n'ghf, 
is derived this general precept, diredting 
the reciprocal duties of all men. ^S to^ 
wards every othcTy as being equally a man with 
ytujelf. 

PufFendorf*.— In fa(ft, the word man carrici 
ajong with it a certain idea of dignity^ and 
the ftrongeft argument as well as the lafl: 
refourcd^ which a perfon has to bring dowa 
the. infolencCi of one who infults him. is td . 
fay to him ^ I am not a brute^ but a mak^ ai 
well asyourfelf. Since human nature is thus 
the fame in all men, and, in truth, ther^ 
could not be any fociety among them, if 
they did not confider each other ast pofTeffing 
one common nature^ it follows that^ by the 
law of nature, every one is bound to eftecm 
and treat another as being naturally hU 
equal ; that is, as a man like himfelf. 

TWs 

^ Jm iMt«niet^iaitittiii| L iii* c. fi« (cA. u 
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This ♦ principle of the natural equality 
of men, involves^ as its neceiTary confequen^ 
ces, fome important maxims^ the obfervance 
of which is of great ufe for maintaining 
peace and friendfhip among men. i ft» From 
this it follows^ that whoever wiihes others 
to do any thing in his favour, ought to en-^ 
deavour to be ufeful to them, in his turn. 
For, to pretend to be exempted from render- 
ing any fervice to others^ while one exads 
a fimilar fervice from them, is to fuppofe 
that there is no equality between them. 
2dly, The confideration of the natural equa« 
lity of men ferves to ihew us how we ought 
to adt in regulating the ri^ts of different 
parties ; namely, to treat them as equals, and 
to adjudge nothing more to the one, than 
to the other, unlefs any of them han ac-* 
quired a particular right which entitles him 
to fome advantage, jdly, The view, of 
the natural equality of men ferves as a pre-* 
fervative againfl pride, which confills in 

J i Un .: .V > ^r 1 j:: r|ifteettlillg 
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f deeming 6ne*8-felf more than others, either' 
Avithout any reafon at aUj or without a fuf- 
ficient reafon ; and, under the influence of 
that prejudice, in defpifing them as beneath 
us. 

Locke ♦• — Men, being, as has been faid,- 
all free, equal, and independent, no one can 
be put out of this eftate, and fubjedlcd to 
the political power of another, without his 
own confent, which is done by agreeing 
with other men to join and unite into % 
community, for their comfortable, fafe, and 
peaceable living, one amongll anocherj^ in 
a fecure enjoyment of their properties, aad> 
a greaterTecurity againft any that are not of 
it. This», any number of men may do^ bc^ 
cayfe it injures not the freedom of the reft;.^ 
they are left us ; they were in the liberty, of; 
the ftate of nature. When any nmnber oC 
men have fo confented to makepneconu 

mujnitj^.v 

^ On GovefQineiit. Book ii t* viiu T* 95. ao^^ 13 1« 
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rnunity or government, they trc thereby 
prcfently incorporated, and make one body 
politic, wherein the majority have a right to 
a^ and conclude for the reft; 

But, though men, when they enter into 

ibciety, give up the equality, liberty, and 

♦ 

executive powers they had in the ftate o£ 
tiilture^ into the hands of the fociety^ to be fo 
fardiipofed bf by the Icgiflative as the good 
of fociety Ihall require, yet it being only 
^ith in intention in every one the better to 
jJrcfcrVe himfelf, his liberty, and property j 
(ibr no rational creature can be fuppofed to 
chaLnge his condition with unintention to be 
irorfc) the power of the fdciety, or legifla-^ 
tivc, cdnftkuted by them, can never be fup- 
pofed td extend further than the common 
good ; but is obliged to Xecure every one's 
property, by providing againft thofe three 
defedts above mentioned, that made the ftate 
of nature fo unfafe and fo uneafy ; ift. The 
Want of an eftablilbed, fettledt and known 

laWf 
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Uw, trcfeiVed ind allowed, by common coii- 
fenc to b^ the ilandai-d df right arid wrongf^ 
and the common meafure to decide all con- 
;roverfics bettveeri them ; 2dly, The want 
of a known and indifferent judge, with 
authority to determine all differences ac* 
cording to the eftablifhed law ; 3dly, The 
want of a power to back and fupport the 
fentence when right, and to give it dud 
execution. And fo, whoever has the legifla« 
tive or fupreme power of any Common* 
wealth, is bound tq govern by eftablifhed 
(landing laws, promulgated and known ta 
the people, and aot by extemporary degreta ; 
by indifferent and upright judges who. are 
to decide controverfies by thofe laws, and ta 
employ the force of the community, at 
home, only in the execution af fuch laws^ 
pr abi-oad, to prevent or redrefs foreign: in« 
juries and fepure the community fn^vm« 
roads and invsrfions. And all thisrtq be 

Q direded 
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Wc* may conclude^ then, thaty iir order 
to define civil liberty, it is neceflary to lay 
that it is natural liberty^ di veiled of that part 
which conllitued the independence of indivi- 
duals, in conlequence of the authority lodged 
with the fovereign; accompanied by the 

right of exadiing the juH ufe of that author- 

•* 
ity» and by a moral certainty that it will bt 

fo exercifed. 

Since f civil liberty has thus fo many a4- 

•»- • - 

vantages over the natural liberty, \^e are 
warranted to infer that civil Ibciety, which. 

r ■ • • • ■ • 

alone procures the former to man, is of all 

ftates the moH reafonable, and» of conle-. 

* . 

quence, the moll natural. 

1 

A ■ 

r ■ . • , 

I 

WoUallon:!;.— Ina Hate whew no laws 
of fociety make any fubordinaiion, or .diC> 
tihdlion, men can only be conljdered as 

nienit 

.'■ ' tSca. 25j^ f Sec. 26. 

"jj,^ Rdigioa of Nature delineated* Se^ ▼!• §. 4. 
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TDcn^ or only as iodividuals of the fame 

. . . ' ; 

fpecieSj and equally iharing in one com- 

mon definition. And, fince by virtue of* 

. • 

tliis fame defiaition, B is the fame to C 
that C is to B, B has no i^iore dominion 

• • « • 

over C than C reciprocally has over B ; that 

^' • ■ '*' 

is, they are, in this regard, equal. 



Perfonal excellencies make no difference 

here; bccaufe, ift. Who muft judge on 

* 
whofe fide the advantage lies ? adlf , Great 

natural or acquired endowments, may be 

privileges to them ivho h^ve them; but 

this d.ocs not deprive thpfe^ who have lefs^ 

of ^ir title to whait they have, or which is 

• / . . . ■ > 

the fame, give any one, who has greater 

* 

jjLbilities, a right to take ijt, or (he ufe of it^ 
from them^ 3dly> S;nce ftrenpth and 
power are mofl apt to pretend a title to do- 
minion, it may be added further, ihsx fewer 
a;nd rigbi^ or a power of doing any thing, and 
^ fight to do it, are quite different ideas* 

O 3 And 



tfLtid thcircfprc, they may be feparateid ; pop 
docs one infer th^ oth?jr. Laftly, if power, 
aua power gives ^ right to dominion, it givc| 
a right to every thing, that is obnQxious t<j 
it, and then nothing can be done that i$ 
wrong. For, nobody can do any thing, 
vho has not the power to do it* 

Man ^ is a focial creatufre, that is, % finglc; 
man, or family, cannot fublift, or npt well 
alone out of all fociety. More things arQ 
necelTary to fuftain life, 9r at leaft, to make 
}t in any degree pleafant and defirable^ tha|| 
|t is po{!|ble, for any one man to make, ancf 
provide for himfelf merely by his own labour 
and ingenuity. 



« . 



The t eijd of (bciety is the cpmi^qn 
welfare of the people afrociatec|. 

A X fociety, into which men enter for 

this 
? Sea.?, J ift. t Sea. t. t s^* 3- 



this end, fuppofes fome tuks or Itfws^ accord- 
ing to which they agree ail ro be governed, 
with a power of altering o^ adding to t!hem 
is occafion fhall require, 

Thefe * laws or determinations mud be 
fuch as are not inconiiftdnt wtrh natui^ 
juftice. 

■ 

A t fociety limited by la*s fu^k)fbs 
magiftrates, and a fubordination of power 
.{hat is, fuppofes a govermtient of fome form 
or other. 

A X n^^ ^^ P^ft with fbme' of Iflt 
natural rights, and put himfeif undef the 
government of laws, andof thofe whoi iii 
their leyeral ftations, are inttufhd' with thitf 
execution of them, in order to gain the pro^ 
tedlion of theni, and the pri viledges of a rc« 
gular fociety. 

O4 If 

• Sea. 4* +5«a# g. t Stfti & 
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.If the qUeftion fhould be afked^ wh^t 
lUktural rights a man may part with» or how 
fcr he may part with them ; the general 
anfwer I think may be this, Some (hings arg 
elTential to our being, and fome it is not ii) 
oiijr "power tp paft with. As to the rcfl;, he 
may jiepart ..frp^ theyn fo faf; as is coniift^^ 
cnt with the end for which hedoes this^ 
not further, becaufe beyond that, lies a 
contndiAion. ; A man pannot give away 
the natural i'ight and property he has in any 
thing in prdpr to r^ fefve or retain that pro?- 
perty ; but he may cpnfent to cpn^ri, 
bute part of his eftate, in order to preferve 
t^e reft, when othfsrwife it n^g}it bf^ all loft ; 

ft 

to take his (hare of danger in d^f<^nce of hi^ 
epuntry, rather t|ian ctrtmiiiy perifh, be en* 
flayed) or ruined by the cpnqueft or qppref^ 
iipn ofit, ^d t^e like. 

• • - 

^pntefquieu *•*— In the Hate of natuit« 

mei^ 

^ JEfprit dc5 Loix. L viii. c. 3^ - ' 
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ntn ure indeed boj^n equal ; but thcf izn^ 
not remain in that ftate. Society mak^ 
them loofe it, and they betbme equal only 
)>y the laws. 

Hutchcfon*. — The natural equality oi nMi- 
kind confifls in this, that thefe natu/al 
rights belong equally to all; this is the 
thing intended by the natural equality, let 
the term be proper or improper. Every 
one is a part of that great ty^tm^ whofe 
greated intereft is intended by all the laws of 
God and nature. Thefe laws prohibit the 
greatefl: or wifeft of mankind to inflift 
any mifery on the meaneft, or to deprive 
them of any of their natural rights or inno- 
cent acquiiitions wliere no public intereft 
requires it. Thefe laws comfirm, in the 
faipe manner, to all, their rights natural or 
acquired; to the weak and iimple, their 
^njoll acquiiitions, as well as their laiger ontt 
t ...■•• . ... to 

^ f SyfteinofB^ralPhilpfopbT^Lii. c. 5.$ 2. 
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to the ftrortg^and artful. The fame acceff 
to adventitious rights is open^ and the fame 
means appointed for all who cai) ufe them. 
If great occupation, and ipuch labour cm- 
ployed, entitle the vigorous and adlivc to 
great poifefnons ; the >veak ^nd indolent 
have an eqtially facred right to the fmall 
poifeffions they occupy and improve. There 
is equality in rights how different foevcr the 
objecfls may be, thaty^y itquum ii> which the 
Romans placed true frebdom* 

' Men difl^r much from each other in 
wifdom, virtue, beauty and flrength , bu|t 
the lowefl of them, who have the ufe of 
reafon^ differ in this from the brutes^ that 
by forethought and reflexion, they arc 
capable cf'incQmparably greater happinef^ 
or mifery. ' &arce any man can be happy 
v.ho fees that^all his enjoyments arc preca* . 
rious, and depending on the will of others^ ^ 
of whoXe kind intentions he can have no 

« 

ccuriry. 
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f^cuxity. Ail mea have Arpng dtlires ^f 
liberty and property^ hayc nptioa? of right: 
;3in5Ji yifong^ natural ixppulfes jto itnarriage, 
families and oif$prjing> an|d eq^neft de^res of 
thcif fafety. 

Blackftone ♦. — Thofe rights which G04 
jimd nature have eft^blifhed^ and are, there* 
fore, called natural rights, fuch ^s are life 
and liberty^ need ^ot the aid of human lawg 

^o be more e^edlually invefted in every man^ 
than they are, neither do they receive any 
additional ftrength when declared by muni- 
cipal laws to be inviolable. On the con^ 
trary, na human legiijature has power to 
abridge or deftroy them» unlefs the owner 
ihall bimfelf commit fome adt that amounts 
to a^ forfeiture. Neither do divine or natutal 
duties (fuph 4s» for inft^nce, the worlhip of 
God» the maint|snai|ce of children^ and the 

like) 

* Commentaries on the I4W| of England* lotro* 
duSioQ* Scd. ii« § 3$. 
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liJ:e)7 rcctivt any ftrongcr famSdon from 
Being declared fo be duties by the Law of 
the Land. The cafe is the fame as to 
crimen or mifdemcanours, that are forbid* 
dtn by fupcrior laws, and, therefore, ftyled 
mala infe. Such as murder, theft, and per- 
jwy ; which contradt no additional turpitude 
from being declared unlawful by the inferior 
legiflature. For that legiff4ture, in all thofc 
iCafcs, a£ls only, as was before obferved, iii 
fubordination to the great lawgiver, tranf- • 
cribing and publifliing his precepts. So^ 
that^ upon th^ whole, the declaratory part 
<rf die municipal law has no force or opera* 
tion at all with regard to aftions that arc 
naturally intrinficaUy right or wrong 

King of Pruflia *• — Nations having 
found it neceflary, for their peace and pre« 
fervation, to make choice of judges to 
determine their differences ; of proteflors 

to 
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to defend them againft cheir enemies in tfftf 
polTeffion of their property; of fovcreign* 
to unite their intercfts in one common 
weal i appointed, in the beginnings to thofe 
refpeftivc offices, thofe whom they judg/ed 
the wifeff, the mod equitable^ the mod be- 
neficent, and the mofl courageous. Juftice 
mud be the grand objedt of a prince, and 
the welfare of the people he governs, bis 
fupreme law ; and a fovereign» far from 
being the abfolute mader of the nation fub* 
jedl to his dominion, is nothing more than 

the fird magidrate. 

» 

Sovereigns *, who confider their fubjedU 
as their flaves> expofe them without «iercy> 
and fee them peridi withour regret. But 
thofe, who confider mctk ^ thcix equals^ and 
the people as the bodvj^ of whidi^ they arc 
the foul, are fparing pf their blood. 

Behold 
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feeiiold ♦ the error of moft princes i Thtj 
tclieve that God has, with a particular view 
to their greatnefs, their profperity^ and 
oftentatioii, created that multitude of ment 
whofe welfare is cOmniitted to (hefti, and 
that their fubjedls arc fblely intended to bcf 
inftruinent's of their intempetate paAions* 
The principle, oil which they ad;, beihg 
falfe, the confequence muft be infinitdy pef- 
hicious. Hence, that unbounded pafliorii 
for vain glory f hence, that flaming defire 
of univcrfal domiaion ; hence, tht feverity 
of taxes with which the people are loaded § 
hence, the indolence, the pride, the Jnjuftice^ 
the tyranny of princes, ^hd all the vices 

« 

that degrade human iiature. If princes 
would divcft themfelves of thofe erroneous 
opinions, tind recur to the defign of their 
own inftitution^ tYlty would fee that that 
pre-eminence of which tfiey are jR>fondy 

that 
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that their exaltation is nothing but the wdrK 
of the people; that thofe millions of meng 
who are committed to their care, have not 
made themfelves flaves of one man, in order 
to render him more formidable and power* 
ful; th^^t they have not fubjeded chem« 
felves to a fdiow*citizen» in order to become 

■ 

the vidims of his fclfi(h views, or the fport 
of his caprices ; but that they chofe, from 
Hmong themfelves, him whom they con* 
iidered as the juftcft— the ftrongeft — the 
moft prudent — in a word, the bed calculated 
to reprefent the body of the (late, and in 
whom the fovereign power might be fub- 
fervient to maintain the laws, and the couric 
of juftice, and not to commit crimes and to 
exercife tyrranny with impunity, 

Vattel ♦. — The univerfal fociety of man- 
kind, being an inftitution of nature itfelf, 
that is, a neccflary confcquencc of the. na- 
ture 

* Droit d<s Gens-- Prdiminaires. $ u» 
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tutt of man, all men, in whatever ffiatfe tiit^ 
may be placed, are obliged to lludy its inta^ 
tcAs^ and to difcharge its duties. Frcto 
tbisthey cannot abfoWe tbemfelves by any 
convention^ ox" particular aflbciatiom Wbeo 
they urtite, theft, in civil fociety^ for the 
formation of a Mts, and k feparate natidit^ 
they msty cc^ntra^t particular engagements 
cowards thofe with whom they aflbtiktei 
but they ftill continue bound by their duties 
to the reft of mankinds All the differenct 
confifts in this, that, having agreed to aft 
in common, having committed their right% 
and fubmitted tlieir wills to the whole focial 
body in every thing relative to the commoA 
good, it belongs henceforth to the ftatc and 
its rulers to fulfil thofe duties of humanity 
trith ^efpcdl to foreigners, in every thing. 
Dot depending on rhe wiH of ixtdividu^ls, 
and the ftate is particulj^j-Iy bound to fulfil 
tbeiti towards other ftates. We have al+ 
ready feen that men united in fociety, ftill 

ctmtinuc 
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£dntinue fubjeft to the bbligations impofed 
oy humaii nature. That focicty^ confidered 
ks a moral perfoii, bebaufe it has aii under- 
flanding, a Avill, and a for<:e peculiar to it- 
felf, isi therefore, obliged to live with other 
focieties or ftates^ ad a man is obliged, be^ 
fore thefe cftablifhments, to live with other 
men; that is, according to the laws of 
natural fociety ellablilhed ampng mankind, 
dbferving only thofe exceptions which may 
arife from the difference of the fubjecfls. 

The objedl of natural fociety eftablifhed 
among all meni being their mutual affiftaoce 
for the perfedion of each individual^ and 
of his condition ; and nations^ confidered 
as fo many free perfoni^ living together in 
m ftate of nature, being obliged to cultivate 
mutually this natural fociety; the objediof 
the grand fociety eftablifhed by nature, 
among aU nations, is Itl^^ife their inutual 

. .P affiftancc 
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afliftancc for their individual pcrfc<ilioiI, 

t 

and that of their refpedive conditions. 



I have produced thefc authorities. Hot 
bccaufe I think the prefent queftion ought 
to be decided by authority ; but becaufe 
many perfons fcem to have been feized with 
a.ftrange alarm at the found of the expref- 
fion— /-&^ equality of men — aa new, extraordi*-^ 
nary, and prodigious, and conveying ideas 
fubverfivc of all juft fubordination^ and 
civiL order. But, as thefe groundlefs ap- 
prehenfions, muft ceafe as foon as the true 
meaning of the terms is underftood, and 
the notions, they reprefeiit, clearly afccr^ 
tained, the opinion of their novelty will 
likewifc Vanilh, wlien it appears that they 
have been uniformly adopted by the moft 
diftinguifhed writers on morality, and poli- 
tics, in different ages and countries, andj 
among thefe, by one of the wifcft and beft 

of 
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bf thfe ftdhian Emperors, and by one of thtf 
inoft illuftrious Monatchs of modern Eu- 
rope, It is alfo no incbniiderable confir- 
mation of the principles unfolded in this 
diffcourfe, that they are not the capricious 
didates of popular opinion, or of party- 
fpirit, adopted and difplaycd to ferve the 
purpofes of a day, but that they have been 
tranfmitted from age to age, have ap-^ 
proved themfelves to the moft enlightened 
underllandings, and been fandioned by their 
unanimous confent* 
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ESSAY, &c* 

« 

BOOK III. 

What are the Duties tefulting from the 
Equality of Mankind t 



CHAP. I. 

Preliminary Obfervations. 

THE divifion of my fubjedl, on which 
I now enter, opens a field compre- 
hending every focial and civil duty, bec^ufe 
every duty of this clafs fuppofes reciprocal 
obligations founded on the terms of equali- 
ty, on which men aflbciate. Nay, as in or- 
der to difcharge the duties we owe to our 

fellow 
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felIo\y men, and fellow citizens, it is necef^ 
fary to reltrain our felfifh paflions within 
juft bounds; and, as the Divjne authority 
fandlions every human obligation, and reli- 
gion is the firmeft bond of fociety, the 
duties of piety, as well as tbofe of felfcom- 
mand and moderation, might be inculcated 
on the fame principles. Hence, a complete 
treatife of pradlical morality might be pro- 
duced. But, as this Eifay has already fwell- 
cd beyond the bounds which I at firft prq- 
pofed to it, I fhall confine myfelf to the 
confiderationofthcfi? duties which diredly 
flow from the principles of equality already 
eftablifhed, anij from the rights which they 
confirm. The duties now to be illuftratecj 
will, therefore, correfpond to the two grand 
i]ivifion3 of rights explained in the preceding 

♦ gii, II. III. IV. VI. 
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CHAP. II. 

\All Men equally bound to refpedt the 
primitive Rights of Human Nature^ 

AS the inherent rights of human nature 
arc the fundamental articles of the 
focial compad, for the maintenance and 
prefervation of which civil fociety is con- 
ftituted, every violation of thefe is not only 
an atrocious injury to the individual who fuf* 
fcrs it» but is a diredl attack on fociety itfelfl 
Nopre-eminenceorprerogativewhatevercan 
give a title to deprive an innocent member of 
the community of thofe rights, without 
which his exiftence is either precarious or 
miferable; and every attempt to infringe 
them is, on the part of the aggreffor, a re- 
nunciation of his focial advantages, becaufe 
lihefe advantages are infeparably connedled 

vrith 
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with the obfervancc of the rigbis now under 
conii deration. It is to fubflitue force in the 
place of rigbis and, of confequence, to ac- 
knowledge that fupcrior power is entitled 
to make him fubmit in his turn. This prin- 
ciple, carried in every inftance as far as it 
will go, tears afunder every focial and civil 
tie, tramples under foot every didate of 
juilice, and introduces a flate of unceafing 
hoilility and violence. 

Indeed, fo effential are fome of thofc 
rigbts to the very exiftence of fociety, that 
they are fenced and fecured by the ftrongeft 
civil fandions. Life and property cannot 
be diredlly attacked without expofing the 
^ggreffor to the fevereft penalties. But in 
what a variety of indirect ways may injuries 
of this nature be offered, without any rilk 
of human punifliment ! Life is deftroycd 
Jiot only by the dagger, or by the bowl, but 

by with-holding the means of its fup- 

P 4 port. 
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port. Life is not fo dcfirablc on its own 
^ccount^ as on account of the enjoyments 

which it furnifhes. Property is withdrawn 
from its lawful poffcffpr, not only by robr 
bery, or by theft, but alfo by every fpecies 
pf unfair commerce. Every deceitful prac* 
tlcCf therefore, whereby advantage is taken, 
^nder whatever colour, of the ignorance or 
pf the neceflity of men, to deprive them qf 
^heir property without an equivalent, is a 
violation of the right of property, and every 
cppreflive a£t which cuts off or dimini(he^ 
the means of a comfoi-table fubiiftence, is 
an attack upon life itfelf. To reduce men 
to thp difmal neceflity of dragging out exift- 
fnce in niifery and contempt, to make them 
furfe thie day of their birth, and figh for 
that of their diffplution, to render the ten- 
dered: pf nature's ties an aggravation of dif« 
trefs ; what is this but tp fpare life ;n order 
^o pcrpetiiate tormen^? And to this^ifprial 
condition how great ^, portion pf the human 
race is reduced— a condition more abjedb 



than that of the brute creation, which nafu^o 
has provided with the neceffary fupply of 
their wants, and given them defires for not 
thing more ! Shall any rights whatever, 
derived wliolly from political inftitutionsr 
founded, for the moft part, in barbarous 
ignorance and tyrannic opprellion, be op-, 
pofed to thofe clear and permanent rigbis 
which the Creator has conferred on all men 
equally, by the gift of life itfelf, and by the 
natural faculties of providing for its fupply ! 
Shall he^ who cultivates the foil, be deprived 
of an adequate Iharc of the fruits which his 
iriduftry produces, and pine in want, while 
the labour of his hands feeds luxurious idle- 
nefs ? Shall the righl of property he eftablifli- 
td only for thofe who contribute nothing to 
the general ftocjf, but confume and wifte 
what the induftry of others has provided, and 
^all that profperity which nature has beliow- 
ed on her children, in the faculties of their 
minds ^nd of their bodies, be confidered as a 
jnark of degradation, and a badge of Jlavery ? 
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How contrary are fuch fentimcnts, and 
the conduct they produce, to that juft notion 
of equality above eftablilhed, which repre- 
fcnts every human being as a con(litueaC 
member of the focial body, ahd> in his 
peculiar ftation, equally neceflary, with 
every other, to the common welfare ; which 
exhibits men to each other as children of 
one common parent, as brethren conneded 
no Icfs by one common intereft, than by one 
common origin, and difcriminated, by dif- 
ferent diftindions of occupation and placc^ 
merely that the general good may be more 
ciFedlually advanced. For, although fuch 
views of fociety may, by fome whofe policy 
j« but half wifdom, be claflcd among the 
theories of moralifts, or the vilions of 
divines, they are the only reprefentationg 
that can ftand the tcft of reafon, or bear the 
eye of inquiry^ 

Jlqually incumbent, on all men, is the 

duty 
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Muty to refpedt the right which every inncvr 
cent individual has to charaSier and Uberiy. 
But, how little is this duty regarded ? Civil 
laws cannot do fo much for the fecurity of 
the rights, to which it relates, as for thofc 
of life and property ; becaufe it is not fo 
cafy to define, in each, their cxa^i extent } and 
much more is, on that account, left to the 
difcretion and virtue of individuals. Thac 
degree of charadter which is aflaultcd by 
open and direft calumny, may, indeed, be 
always exadlly afcertained, and every infrac* 
tion of it become the fubjedt of legal anim^ 
adverfion. This is alfo the cafe with 
regard to perfbnal liberty. But, in how 
many inftances may a charader be ruined, 
without its being in the power of the injured 
perfon to find any legal redrefs ; and how 
much may one's jufl liberty be circumfcrib- 
ed and infringed without any ground of legal 
complaint? The daily condud of mankind 
t:oWfird$ one another, in thefc refpcds, is 

the 

I 
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the ftrongeft evidence both of the neceflity 
of a civil government, and of its infufficiency 
for the fccurity of human happinefs. It 
manifefts the malevolent propenfities by 
which mankind ^re often a&iiated^ and^ pf 
confequence^ the neccffity of coercive 
power; and, fince thefe evil propenfities 
burft out Wi fo many quarters, notwith-. 
standing the authority of laws, this evinces 
the great utility pf philofophical and reli^ 
gious inftrudion^ which applies to the un-^ 
derftanding and the heart, and, by purifying 
the fource of adion, renders condud more 
conformable to human nature, and fppfQ 
(onduciye tp human f^liQityi 

Do unto others as you wifif them to do unto you^ 
is a maxim that anfwers every cafe in which 
vit can have any intercourfe with our fellow 
inen. It is founded on the equality of 
human nature, amidft all the diverfities of 
fpp(lition and circurpftances. , Jt takes, as 



ttie rule of conduft, the feelings of tvttf 
individual , fuppofing his condition wert 
exchanged with that of the perfon towards 
whom he afts. It could never, therefore, be 
a juft ftandard, if the fame duties were not 
equally incutnbent on all in the fame cir- 
cumftartces. Now, with refpe6t to reputa- 
tion and liberty, which every human being 
fo warmly cherilhes, and fo eagerly purfues, 
this rule ought to have peculiar efficacy. Yet^ 
in thefe refpcds, it is moft fhamefully and 
frequently violated. It is aftonifhing to 
dbfcrve the general averfion to reproach and 
cenfure, and the general propenfity to re- 
proach and cenfure others ; the, high opi^ 
nion which moft people "entertain of them- 
felves, and wilh the world to entertain of 
them, and their inclination to think ill of 
others, and to undervalue and diminifh 
their good qualities. It is natural to fup* 
pofe, that, as the experience of diftrefa 

renders 
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iehctef]^ hien prone to compaflion ♦, (6 tht 
love of charader, and averfion from dif- 
grace^ which operate fo powerfully in every 
human bread, would render men delicate in 
infliding, on others^ thofe pains which axe 
Jp grievous to thcmfclvesj and in depriving 
them of thofe fatisfadiohs which they aci» 
count fo delicious. But thefe fenfatioM 
ad, under the impulfe of felfifhnefs, in a 
contrary manner. Men think that the re* 
.putation of others (lands in the way of their 
own, and that ibeir excellence cannot be ex- 
hibited unlefs thofe interpofing eminences 
i)t thrown down, and the public eye wholly 
iixed^on themfelves. While men are thus 
employed in levelling each other, no real 
pre-eminence remains to any, and nothing 
is difplayed, to every judicious eye, but one 
wide extent of malignity and corruption. 
Every ooe wifhes his opinion of his neigh- 
bour 

^ Haxii ignata noali miferis fuccurrere dif€0» 



* 

liOuf to be believed ; and his wifh is gttnt^ 
tA. But the fulfilment of this wilhi equalljr 
wounds the charaders of all. The ble* 
milhcs he difcovers in another, or imputes 
to him, are acknowledged ; thofe, whiA 
another lays to his charge, meet with the 
fame credit. Thus every one, by endeavour* 
ing to exalt hiififelf at another's expence, 
only points out the means of his own depreiP- 
fion, and, by fetting the example, provokes 
the reft of mankind to ufe them* Such, 
iiowever, is thefafcination of felf love, that 
the generality of men fuppofe themfelve* 
very little obnoxious to ceafure 5 and, while 
they are indulging the moft vicious paffions 
of the human heart, envy or revenge, they 
flatter themfelves with the vain notion that 
their turpitude is unobferved. As often ai 
1 reflcft on the prevalence of detraftion, of 
obloquy, and offlander, I find it difficult to ^ 
determine whether it proceeds more from 
wcaknefs or from malignity ; whether it im 

more 
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fhorcan bbjeft of contemj5r br of (ietcfiaii 
. tion. ' wTiac can be more malignant thaii 






to 'delight in the deftrUdHon'of one of the 
dcareft'or Tiunniah enjoyments ? What tnorc 
fodnKn and ridiculous than for a perfon tH 
affiiuli: others, and to fuppofe that the attack ' 
wilf not be returned ? 

■'i'lr • ■■'< J -. ' ■ ^ 

The fame atfurdity and Ihjiiftice is cori* 
fpicuouis'in the" mutual conduct of meii 
with regard to liberty* How few are ready 
on "every occafion to grant to others the 
fame freedom which they take to themfelves! 
Such is the fpirit of domination univerfally 
diffufed, that what Pope limits only, to one 
fcx^ is equally applicable to both — the love^f 

- ■ I 

fhaflirej aud the love of power ^ Indeed, the ^ 

one neceflarily draws after it the other*'.' 

The love of pleafure produces the defire of* 

the meajns of obtaining it, and of extending ' 

' * 

influence and power as far as poflible. For 

•why arc men tyrants, but becaufe they wifli 

. . '" freely 



T 



freely td indulge their iiicliilations» tuUe* 
drained by jufticCj tullimited by jMders^ 
tion? While felf-lote^ thtrthrti it tSbc 
predominant principle of the hiimtn lieam 
tyranny will not be confined to durooei and 
dominions, to principalities aitd powertf 
but fpread through every fphere and caiidi« 
tion ef life. It is not fo much die indi«« 
nation as the pOirer that is watitil^i and 
theltnipcr, u^hich is oVerbearii^ and ub« 
Juft in private life, Would be a Nero if 
fcated on a throne. Let us only confider 
the fond attachment which moft men haire 
to their own opinions and mode of lifi^ 
their eager dciire to impofe them ofi oChets^ 
their imj^tience df contradidUM, thdr ptb^ 
penfity to fquare the adtibni of other meii 
by their own rule» their luft of hotnage 
^nd precedence^ their eagemefs to rife above 
others/ and to indulge their ambition in 
every little manner which their (phere pre* 
fents to them, their refentment of affitmts 

12 and 
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Midinjuriesj apparent as well as real, theif 
fel^onceit and av^r^n from amendment 
«><^0 behold the feeds of tyranny Juvking 
in -abnoft every human breaft; and ihall 
dcafeto -wonder that, ^hcn great power is 
p&Stffed, it ihould be fo frequently abufed^ 
How feldom-is the freedom of fpeech and 
adien ^oyed ^ven in the freeft dates of 
eml fioeietyl Let any one TecoIle& what 
pafles lie£Mre his ^es every day ; let Jiim 
tbiifidtr how often iie is obliged to regulate 
kis woidsy not (0 much by the internal £ea^ 
ttments of his own heart, as by the opiniona 
and prejudices of thoTe with who^ he ziSy^ 
ciatcs, and his a^ons, not fo much by the 
iromutaUe rules of duty» as by the fididoua 
ftandards of the world, and he will confefs 
diaMMMie can enjoy the true freedom of a 
man^^buvbe whoiias the fortitude to faeri- 
£cej, to this- exalted privilege, his .mod vahi-t 
able teroporal interdfts, and his chief fodal 
fi^Mfores^ Pre^ices^ bom of ignorapce» or. 

of 
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of pride^are nourilhed by educatioo, ftjrcn^;^; 
ened by intereft^ or fupported by that Iclfy 
love which is humbled by the expefitioa of 
them. Cuflom and fafliipn have ellabtiihe^: 
arbitrary rules and fbrms» which^ howeyj^ 
contrary to reafon, it is confidered as unla^T'^ 
ful, at lead:, as highly ridicplousj to in* 
fringe* The man who prefumes to thin^ 
to fpeak» or to ad^ differently from die 
generality^ even in matters of fiogular im- 
portance to the common good, is look^ 
upon as an unfocial favage beiqg^ whoj 
feparat^ng himfelf from his fpecies, is en^ 
titled to no (hare of their . regard and a&c> 
tioUt ' Jt is welly if he is not expo&d to tfa(S 
£pvef:efl: effcds of refentment and hatred* - 

Wealth and external dignity* although 
t^cfy cannot of themfelves introduce ,one 
ray of lightin to tiie underftandingt or Ivo^ 
plant one virtue in the heart* afliime the 
privil^e of didiating in matters of tafte* of 

Q 2 politics* 
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politics^ of fciend^^ of morality » and of reli* 
giMi;^and of' bearings doinrii all wha fitb«» 
fcribcii(k^to^tfaeir«rbitraiy decrees.- The 
rei|)e^ due totrank^ and the influetite which 
fortiine ^ulUy^daitns^ every man^f £m(e an4 
of^'^aeffAty '. wHl ;readily acknowleclge aod 
beflowr'^ But thatit man^a jtidgmenc fhould 
be meafured by his title, or his merits weigh, 
edby ilia: gddr: that ^%liine nod Mik 
Ihoatdrnbtonly poflHs iit^ righ(fy pAtce-r 
denoQc^but ^tHbiifiirp the honour wluch Is 
e^^^y^iiie to geiuus and learning, Co wiri* 
domandyirtae; that a fenfible and hoocft 
man ihoold notilare to exprefsBa fenti- 
mots, booaufe they are repugnant tm tiboTe 
of- mother decorated: with the ba^ffCft c^ 
dlflindion^ orpodleffedofalargeeftftte; ia 
fUk al penrerfion of nature, fucb an infr»o 
tlm^f liberty, as mankind could never be 
biimight to ^ettdufe but by thofe habits of 
fervitity which luxurious efFctninacy has 
iifao&ced« ItwiH be anfwerAi, i&at thia 
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freedom, every man who chiifes to tare it^ 
may enjoy. But at what expeoce? atifae' 
expdnce of incurring the keeneft di^lcti* 
furfr of the exalted {)erfon whom he difo^ 
bligfc8» atid of fteling his pbwer empioycd 
to roin htm and his neareft conQcdiona. 

Biit^ why i;omp&4i^ ^^ ^^^ exorbitant and 
tyratteical pretenfions of rank and fi>rtttnet 
whefk gefiiu^ which has aiitady fecured 
fiitiHi, freqoendy exhibiu the fame dog- 
miltical and oppteflive fpirit ? How often 
hate tlKrfe^ whofe literary charaifter has wlw 
ready- mttraAcd the gceateft c<Rifideration 
and td^eSk, ufurped a ditSbatorial power both 
in coAverfation and wridag, contradided 
without aigiimextt, keenly rdentod 0^'- 
fmatleft di&rence of apii^pn» evpn when 
their fefltiments were manifeftly abfurdt 
ihared out their a^>pn)bation by the mea« 
fore of flatfaery thi^ receiired^ an4 infliaed 
cenfiu!^ not according to pofooal or literary 

Qj ipcrit^ 
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merit, but according to the prejudice or 
dii^ft by which they were influenced. In 
reading the lives of fome diftinguifhcd 
geniuies, I have found my indignation at 
inuch fired by their pride and ihToIence^ 
and by the tame fubmiflion with which 
they were born, as by the oppreffion of civil 
^eipots, and the fervility of the reft of'man*^ 
kind, la fad, genius and reputation give 
as littie title to domineer as fortune aAd 
rank. For, whatever mental fuperiority a 
inan may difplay, he is inferior to others In 
niany qualities, equally neceflary to the 
common gck)d as die talents he poflefles. 

Bnlliint powers are frequently couiitejdba- 

* - * . 

hhcdd by contemptible weaknefleii, and 
gfat virtues byihanteful vices. In proof 
<bf ihis aflertion, I. might iaftance the lives 
<of ibttie (Of the j^ateft literary charafiseni* 

A« iiidividuaife ttretduaeedibf.ft'tynniu* 
til rpirit, luititfini aUb claim to themfelvey 

(the 
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the prerogative of reducing to flaYcry others 
inhabiting a different climate^ or difiia* 
guifhed by a different colour of countenances 
Ariftotle, in that very book where he eftn- 
|>l[ifhes the grand principles of a free go^ 

■ 

vernment'^9 is not afhamed to afferty that 
the Greeks were dellined, by nature^ to rule 
the other nations of the earth s and founds 
jthis right on their fuperior genius and ci«- 
vilifation. Had that philofopher forefeen 
the prefent ftate of his own country, and 
tjnat of thofe nations whom he confidered as 
appointed to continue barbarians to the end 
of time, he would have acknowledged the 
futility of his argunnent. fiut the nations 
of Euiope^ who have exchanged barbarifm 
far refinement, have adopted the fame piinr 
ciple. and fuppo& that fuperiority of ait 
and policy carries along with it the right of 
opprefluig thofe whofe ftate is ftUl liide and 
uncultivated^ The principles cflajiliihed 

Q4 ia 

* PoUtic, libt I mo. 
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ta1diir£iSty fttfficiently cyiMei^^B0 pre. 

fOiMbeiice of .iigMity, vtHSiom^ iagebuity^ or 

: (btngthy can endtlc aojr^ iiuinan ixing, or 

- : tlifibfdcfty^itff mtfw to diprire odKits of the 

lahecisnt and ttiu4ienab|e'.tigltt8 ^kaman 

.'■V. -Z J.4 -O 1?f J^: A ..>;■.• .' ■ V \ " 

* . Bot^ flttffc pckipiidei dtredlp contrary to 

i t^^ ^ifliffince ^ht psocnUtf of mankind, 

ffac.prefin1til2tfQ.of fociety ia. perfeftly^ con» 

-ibimafala* ?<&Aitf few men have the courage 

.tD^erifice.'iliQur intereft, thciir plcafiire, or 

^ theic ^klQCsjrto tfaeir n^gard for truth and 

:f . jofti^tthe great concern ia to fpeak and 

. M£tr M>t M reafon and virtue diOate* but as 

intcMfted view^ in: conforming to the opi*-^ 

^ f^mifij humours^ ^and maimers oC others, 

my . require. Fort bow is the favour of 

. tht greater pact of tf^cn to be caught, but 

hf adiitotiofi and ifenrile refpcfi? taiA what 

£»» cfficavioul for incurrii^ their titfplea^ 

fiut^ M iim imi^ 4nd generoua conduA 

•nd 
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tudc to fecum faririAm^dita t^ felf- 

efteemi; it X greater loiro of:>nndbq^cisKfi than 
Tefpe(9r £w indU<idiPftk?^^H men 

:^ have an ppinioa fdr^e«reiy^:^dfii^ 

frequent^ and change their fentinKiifes of« 

cener than their drefs. The ^rt of pleafing, 

ndnced into fyftkmiw^ pPt&iOtdS>y tverf 

^ne who aflumts tht chanufttr ^f ^lite « 

' : nefsjlms given the fftiMr ihape^ wid tolour* 

ing to the manners of alt t and tbofevpat>mi- 

nent features^ which charadteiifitaadidiilin- 

' guilh, are rubbed off^l>f the fSit of civility 

and fafiuon. ^^FdliiencA ii makUk^ iionftaac 

€eittMds-^ ptopAtnef^ rf!hjpd&^?<ttw^ Iftws--^ 

^ men are aininiyii tko (brvai otf ^eiiftiimi and 

u |bl(}oni fyXkjfw thr bent of dieir cMtll^'geniu% 

andkempw. ^Society Ii§ a-^ fpcH^ies ^'ilagc, 

: w ^hich the "dAonap appeaf ^In^ i^ekturns, 

^ and p])ii9i:^tlieh^-pa3Bt8^'n^ii^)fiMf3^ 

i ^ff<maiaribehijidA.tktt feeheij^oij^'^greilk con- 
^ ^ . : feft i9>: mdvi^ {kal| z^mkhf^ta ^moft^wer • 

t^^i f\|l 
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fill tfk& on the fpcAators, and produce the 
completeft Ulufion. He is, therefore^ moft 
-applauded^ and heart the highell. price, 
who appears teaft himfclf, and perfonates 

moft fuccefftfuUy the aflumed charadter. 

* 

-Should an uncivilifed fon of nature be in- 
troduced into our European circles^ he 
woiikl^ at firft^ conclude that huioaixity and 
benevolence had there fixed their abode. 
Biit» as fooa as he was informed that all 
this was but fcenery and ftage effe(5l^ he 
would be uncertain whether mod to admire 
the &ill with which the reprefentation was 
jcondit&ed, or to deteft the duplicity which 
could fo completdy afiume the appearance 
cf qualities^ of which the reality was 
iwanting *• 

By thefe different infradion$ of the ori«- 
ginal rights of man above mentioned^ fo- 

ciety 

* Set RouilbaQ^ Difcoan fur ks Sciences et ka Arts^ 
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tiety is reduced to its prefent unhappf 
coridrtiohy in which the Hobbefiftn ftateof 
nature ap)>ears in the midil of civililktioa 
and refinement. The interefts^ the ptirfttitt, 
and the pallions of men conftanrty ading in 
oppofition^ infpirey in the midft: of uncea* 
iing competition, unremitting caution and 
folicitous jealoufy. The fpecious ma(k of 
civility and complaiiance is often afTumed 
l;o conceal the mod hoftile defigns* The 
language of nature is unknown^ and the 
warm expreflions of affedlion either fall to 
the ground deftitute of all meanings or are 
perverted to convey an ironical conception 
^ contempt and diflikc ♦. 

How different would be the face of Co^ 
^ciety^ if thejuft equality of mankind were 

duly 

^ Fagere pudor^ vemmqoefidefque; 
Jn quoram fubieie locam, fraadefque, doliqae» 
Jif£iucqoM, tCyU, ct amor fceleratas habendi. 

^QviD, Metam. Uii.v* t$u 
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da!y Confidered, and the inherent nghts of 
Imman nature tefpeded as they ought ! But 
this confuromation* devoutly to be wifliedj 
«ill ^tOk {j(ace, when men (hall bielieYe 
$nAprt^iSi ChHftiakity, and de the^^ttof 
fheiriaifbefaf^Watke^ *»:e0th^ <tt if iriiOe in 
BuKOtn. 
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CHAP. III., 

... J . ■: . : ,. ■ ■ . ■ ; .:.*' • 

The Duties of tbofe. who are pfiiced in the 
inferior Stations of JUff^. or endowed 
with inferior Capacity and Powers. 



TF the dillribution of abilities illullratcd 
* in the firft Book*, and a diverfity of 
ranks in fociety, be btfl: calculated to pro- 
mote the happinefs, not only of the focial 
body in general, but of every individual 
that compofes it, how iniquitous and un- 
reafonable is it to oppofe this plan, atid to 
complain of its arrangement, becaufe it 
coincides not with the fuggellions of am« 
bition and caprice? When men defpifc 
thofe talents and that rank in life which di- 
vine providence has allotted them, and 
afpire at others for which they were never 

defigned 

• Chap. 2. 
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dcfigned by nature, they aim at fubveiting 
that equality of obligation which afligna 
particular duties to particular abilities and 
£tuations» and requires them to be anfwer* 
cd by others of a difFerent order* For^ if 
every man is at liberty to defert the poft 
affigned him^ and to invade another^s ^ro- 
Tince^ how ihall the inferior ilations be 
filled^ which are not lefs necefiary to die 
general welfare than the more eminent ? if, 
in the circumflances in which any given 
number of men can be placed^ there be un* 
avoidable hardfiiips and inconveniences^ 
why fhould thefe rather be fupported by 
fuch as have never been accuftomed to 
them» and are therefore toully unqualified 
for their duties^ than by thofe whom birth, 
education J and habit, have beft adapted to 
fuch fituations ? Yet, unlefs thefe inconveni- 
ences be endured, thefe difficulties encoun- 
tered by fome, the Aations in queftipn muft 

« 

be defertcd, and a void left in the order of 

fociety- 
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fociety equally pernicious to public and to 
jM-ivate intcrcft. 

Stilly men complain of their, fituation, 
and eagerly afpire to others more exalted ! 
Buty is there any real foundation for this 
difcontent, for this rtftltffs defireofchange? 
Is it, as people pretend, that their prefent 
condition is more plinful, more adverfe to 
virtue, more inaufpicious to the develope-t. 
ment and exercife of their powers, thao 
thofe which they fo fondly defire ? Or is it 
that men are better acquainted with the 
difficulties and temptations of their prefent 
iltuation, than with thofe of any other^ have 
fondly magnified their own abilities, and 
ignorantiy placed all excellence in the diC* 
charge of the duties of fuperior Ilations^ 
If we examine the cafe with impartial at* 
tention/ wefhall find no rcafon to hefitace 
in determining the o^c&ion^ 

r > 

Men 
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Men readily grant the complaLntg df 
thofe who are placed above them to be ill 
founded^ and afcribe their diffatisfadlon to 
their folly. They haftily prcfume that^ if 
they were fixed in their fitttation^ they 
would eafily furtaiount its difficulties, refill 
its temptations, and fully difcharge its du-« 
tks. Their inferiors pronounce the fame 
judgment with regard to them and their 
circumft^ncetf ; and, if they envy, they are 
envied in their turn. A convincing proof 
this, that, in every condition, there are ad-» 
vantages as well as difikulties ; that, though 
none is exempted from inconvenience, none 
is abfolutely infupportable ; and that dif- 
content with a prefent llation, and im« 
patient defire of a higher, proceed from 
imflaken notions of both. 

I beg that it may be confidered that 1 
am, at prefent, fpeaking only of the differ^ 
ent ranks and fituations of human fociety^ 

as 
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flu they t):t diverfified for the common 
happmefs of mankind $ and not of thofc 
(ingular conditions of diftrefs and mifeiy^ 
v^hich fall to the lot of individualt. la 
theft; patience^ and fi3rtitude tnay be re-, 
commended as dutiei and as confolationa i 
feut contentment can hardly be required* ' 

'^ut^ in fufveying the difierent ftatlont 
ot Iife> although men grant that there are 
difficulties and hardfliips in all of them> 
they Hill believe that thefe diminifli in pro*" 
|)ortlon to the degree of elevation ; and fall^ 
with the greatefl: weight, on thofc wbo 
occupy the lowed places. They iondly 
imagine, that^ if they could afcend to a 
confiderable height^ they &ouId there find 
fome agreeable fpot, where, unmolefted and . 
compofed, they might furvey the fteep 
which they had climbed, and enjoy xhf 
delightful profpedl opened around. £hem, 
JSut, they refleft not on the diflSculfy of the 

R afcent;, 
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afcent, on xhc giddinefs of the (ituation^ or^ 
if they fhould chance to flip, on the fc verity 
of the fall. The prelTurc of corporeal wants, 
the biirden of daily labour, and the humilia- 
tion of contempt, conftitute the primary 
pains of a poor, and ignoble condition. It 
is further deprived of the enjoyments which 
refult from the cultivation of reafon, and of 
the other nobler faculties of the foul, and 
is conftrained to toil amidft the darknefs of 
ignoranc^. If thofe, to whofe fhare it falls^ * 
feel for the miferies of others, they are 
deftitute of the means of relieving them^ 
and mud fulFer the pangs of compaflion^ 
without the divine fatisfadion of benefi- 
cence. Preiled with th^ir own diftrelles^ 
feeling for thofe in fimilar, or in ftill more 
afflifting circumllances, and obferving the 
fuperfluity of the fons of fortune, they are 
apt to envy their profperity, to murmur at 
the Divine difpenfations, and to pradice 

violence - 
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vk)Ience or frauds in order to obtain ^vhat 
their fituacion has denied them. 

They confider not,, however, that the plea- 
fures of life depend not fo much on the 
externals of condition as on the difpofitions 
of the pofTeiTor ; that what feems calculated 
to fatisfy, and to limit, defire, ferves often 
to inflame and extend it ; that the enjoy- 
ments which are in men's power are not 
tKofe which they really tafle ; and that tp 

- • ■ • # 

wifli and to purfue is the unceafing em«* 
ployment of man upon earth. He, who 
afcends a mountain, and beholds the view 
unfolding around him, is fired with greater 
curiofity to reach the fummit, whence the 
utmoft bounds of the prolped can be def« 
cried. In like manner, no moderate exalt* 
ation in the fcale of fociety can fatisfy meny 
whofe ambition is kindled, and whofe adiT 
.vity eng^d. £very flep becomes only ^ 
kelp to rife higher; and deiire continues 

r 

R a unportunate 
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importunate even after its objeds are all 
exhaufted. Alexander is the true emblem 
of ambition^ ivhich is refilefs while any things 
remains above it ; and, when it has reached 
the fumniit ojf its defires^ weeps that di€ 
progrefir is ilniihed ! 

. Ve» who envy fortune and rank, not ib 
much for the fenfual pleaiVires, or the in- 
dtitgehces of vanity and pride which they 
afibrdy as for the fublime and elegant en« 
joyments which they feem tooffer^ in the 
improvement of knowledge, the cultivation 
of genius, and the exercife of the nobteif 
virtues of human nature — fay if the engage- 
mthtt of public bullnefs, the contentions of 
ambition, the interruptions of compainy, the 
cndleft exaAidns of ceremony, the allure* 
ments of pleafure, can afford much kiftite 
fiir the improvement of the mind^ aiid the 
cultivation of elegant ftudics; or fhat, 
wlien the reputation of wifdom, of learning, 

or 



b 
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M of wit» ii acquired mdboat jiidgnMK; 
applicatioa, or pasTts^ itad flattciy Ainl^ 
fu{^ies every defidency^ there is ttof tn« 
<isicement to fuch noble and pleafiiq^ :pur« 
fuits? In a low and indigent ihtioDj ate 
there greater -temptatiom to difcontent and 
trtvy^ than when fucceis inflatties ambition^ 
and ambition Ipuriis every inftflrior degi^ ? 
Are the motives ftroi^r to culdvaite -fao^ 
nefly, and to obferve the dicftates of juftice^ 
when the feverity of puniibinent hang^ over 
itit head of the otifender^ than when oonaecai-^ 
fti^iit is promifed by intereftjinquiiyjt* 
moved by intaJjB^e, or impanity fecurad i)y 
power? Is thore Icb fympathy with thf 
/diftre&y or le& JSncere joy on £hc)m>fperity, 
^ dthertj wheto knen^are Mminded jaftkmt 
4ufferiifgii -by the eqpeii^ice of dieir 'own^ 
imd depend fiEMrfubfiftence oh their boutfty 
Wid good opiRion--«than<whdn 'Ivxory fe* 
moves even 4ihe afpod): of waiit^ «id xip&- 
4eoce fecures independence? Is there lefs 

1R3 piety 
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A piety ind devotion/ lefs reverence for God, 
when men literally implore him for ddtf 

• hreadj and depend for its' fupply on the con- 
- tinuance of health, and on the fertility of 
: the feafons^ than when having much goods 

laid up for many years, tbtf eat^ drink, and are 
merry % and the immoderate draughts of 
plenty render them forgetful of the bounti- 
iul hand that bellows it ? 

Suppoiingy after all^ that the advantages 
of cultivation and virtue are/uUy improved 
by thofe in the higher ftations> in what do 
diefe exceed the fame advantages of the 

• inferior^ fo as to render them objedls of envy, 

• or caufes of difcontent ? Has not every 
member of Chriflian fociety fufEcient op« 
portimity of acquiring the fublioieft and 
mod: ufeful branches of human knowledge 
««the origin, the duties, and the deftination 
ctf man— *the rehition in which he Hands to 

his 

8 laktf zift 19* 
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his Creator and to his fellow men — the dU 

* > 

vine nature and perfeftions — the gracious 
plan of faivacion the Deity has publifhed to 
guilty mortals by . the mouth of his own 
Son> and by his infpired Apoftles — the glo- 
rious profpeds opened ^o his penitent and 
amended children beyond the grave^ and the 
gracious means he hath inftituted for their 
perfedion and felicity ? Do not the heavens^ 
the ocean^ and the earth, unfold their^ mag- 
nificent and numberlefs beauties, to the ey^e 
of the peaOint^ »$ well as to that of. the 
monarch ; nay^ do they not difclofe to the 
former many ravilhing fcenes^ which the 
latter can feldom behold? Are not many 
tyen of the mofl: ilrikiqg and admirable 
difplays of art, which riches have produced^ 
iand continue to fupport, equally enjoyiqd 
by the meaneft paflenger, as by the proprie- 
tor himfelf? It is agrofs miftake to fup- 
pofe that to provide for one'« family* by 
^liTiduous and hofleft labour, is lefs merito- 

R 4 riouf 
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iioxa thim to fupply the popr but of 9k 

b^nlent fortune; that patience is lefs com-, 
toendible than generoiity^ refignatioh thajti 
munificence^ meeknefs tlian moderatioltt^ 
contentment than condefcenfion ; that fa- 
clety it lefs benelited JDjr being furnifbe4 
Iprith the nccefl&ries of life than by beii^ 
adorned with the refinemcixts of jart^ and by 
the produ&iona of gehuis $ that the public 
welfare is lef« promoted by dutiful fub-« 
tnififtm to lawful authority, by an inoffeii* 
live,^ rc^lar, and ferviceable, c6ndu£t^ than 
by the enaAion of falutary laws^ hy the 
Jirdgment and pynifliment of offenders, ami 
'hy a zealous aiid difinterefled diTcharge of 
jmblic trufV. God accepts no lefs the 
irtlefs devotion of the gtzicfo^l, though uh- 
' ittfthiaed^ heartj^ than the copious and 
Twtlli% praifeis of the enlightened under-- 
ihuKHfig. The coaHTer and brawny mufcles. 
Itc is Inti^ct&ty fcp tfec '|>erfeiayjA of tlie 
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body, ^ the organs t>f tfte mbft tleUcttv 
trtttarcl 

It is thus evident that rekl liappiiicft 
and virtue are not limited to any ftation^ 
but are equally open t6 Hi. If there is 
Unyt^ception to this conclnfion. It xhuft Bki 
In favour of the ntiiddlihg fphef es xff life-— in 
%hich neither power and opulence tenipc 
to Oppreflron and diiTdutencft of maAnerSn 
li&r poverty and ignorance lead to fraud 
%iaA violence^— ^in which ncftHcr pride liar- 
tlchs the foul, hor fcrvility debafes it— !a 
yffhltli the beft cnjdytncnts of Kfe^re offer- 
^, and ib igrc^teft enticements to corrupt 

(t0n exclnded. 

< f^Kfoi ^all 4liat lias besen faid dn this fufac, ' 
q^, ttdearly^'if^ftf s, Jdidt as it isriIe'datJ^' 
tt is'e^kll^ the incir^ft; of bll <virho are:pl»>' 
««d tb the Ikfeildr rtMks of life M difduogie^ 
y^ ^1)|^i^ luiA oBdvAtf ifhe hvmble 

offices 
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' dBeer of their ilation, to cultivate content* 
ment with their lot, and to fupprefs the 
i^motions of envy towards thofe who arc 
more exalted. 

It may indeed be objeded^ that the de- 
fire of rifing is one of the moft ppwerfui 
motives to* the honefl: and adive difchai^c 
joi every focial duty, that one great point of 

* 

equality among men confifts in the oppofr 
tunity which. aU ought to enjoy of exerci- 
flng their ufefiiF or elegant abilities, and 
that» if every one is to reft fatisflcd with the 
condition in which his birth or his circum* 
fiances have placed him^ exertion muft be 
difcouraged, and the general welfare be der 
prived of the benefit which refults from 
honeft and generous ambitiom We have. 
Moreover^ ihown above^ that frequent ex« 
change of ranks and conditions feems tp 
compofe fi part of the divine adminiftratioji 
ml human affairs. If thofcj therefore^ Wl^^ 

fituation 
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filiuation is at prefent ignoble and deprtSSedp 
are to conlider it as a dutjr nevo* to alpiie 
. higher, one of the ftrongeft checks is re- 
moved from pride^ namely^ the uncertainqr 
of its elevation, while dejedlion and povertf 
arc deprived of one of their moft powerful 
confolations— the cxpe<9:ation of more prof* 
perousdays. 

- * • 
It ought, however, to be confidered, that 

the dofbrine above inculcated tends not to 

preclude laudable ambition and induftry, but 

only to fupprefs, on the one hand^ difcon* 

tent, avarice, and envy, and to remove cvcrjr 

pretext for indulging thefe pafiions under 

the fpecious colourings df more elevated and 

generous motives; and, on the other, to 

comfort and ftrengthen thofe who are ape 

to view their inferior ftat^ons l¥ith an un<« 

difceming eye, which beholds afflidioa 

^here happinefs may be founc^ and degnu 

^^^fdijtioil where true dignity may rcfide, Nay^ 

>■■■ . .^ 

if 
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if our limits admitted of it, it might esfify 
he fiiown^ that the faithful difcharge of the 
duties of an inferior flation, and that con^ 
l^nted and chearful mind which panak^ nf 
%U ^gfeaftcft ^njo}rmems9 are the fureft aiid 
Ifiifeft ffie^m of advancement. I ihall fatisfy 
inyfetf, boweyer^ with pointing-^mti it the 
Ibltowing Chapter, fome important camionp 
with refpeft (q th^ improvement of ou9 
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CHAP. iV. 

Cautions to 6e obferved in tbefiirfuii tf 4 
* higher and more fourijbing Conditionm 

I. rr^HE deiire of improving one** cir* 
^ cum (lances ought never to lead to 
jRlcroachment on the rights of others^ whe« 
ther natural or acquired* By the violatkxi 
of the former, the fundamental principles 
of fociety are fubverted ; and by that of the 
latter^ the order necelTary to irs exiftence im 
deftroyed^ Whoever, therefore, pretends to 
maintain any of the natural rights of man 
by overturning that fubordination and juft 
order Mrhich is the foul and the life of io^ 
ciety, defeats the very purpole which he hai 
in view^ and exhibits either egr^ious jfblly or 
egregious wickednefs. In either cafe, he be* 
comes a dangerous exitmy to the public inte. 

refty 
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tt% who is to be rellraiiled and puaifhed^ to 
prevent him both from injuring others by his 
practice^and corrupting them by his example* 
Such, however, is the intemperance of hu- 
man paflions, even thofe of the mod vgene* 

rous kind^ when they are ftrongly excited^ 

« -* 

that the ardour qf liberty and indignation z% 
oppreilion, often hurry men to purfue a. 
condudt direAIy repugnant to the principles 
of equity and beneficence which they pro- 

fcfs— to opprefs others when they are con- 

. ■ « > 

tending for freedom; to be moft iniquitous 
in defence of juftice j and, with a view to 

* ■ • 

promote the welfare of fociety, to overturn 
its foundations* Let the times in which we 
live, declare, in many inftanccs, the truth 
of this aiTertion, 

II. The duties of the ftation, which 
people already occupy, ought to limit their 
endeavours after advancement. The co«> 
operation of every individual for the public 

good* 
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good, muft firft difplay its energy in the 
fphere in which he moves, and be thence 
tranfmitted to the other parts of the focial 
body. By negledling the duties of his pre« 
lent (lation^ a perfon withholds the portion 
he is appointed to contribute to the general 
welfare, and, by encroaching on the pro- 
vince of others, may clog their exertion and 
fruftrate their utility. To arrive at a moce 
agreeable or more honourable flation, the 
faithful difcharge of the duties of a prefenc 
one ought always to be the firfl: means em« 
plowed. When thefe are fulfilled, every 
f^r and honed exertion is not only lawful, 
but even highly laudable, as the greateil 
SdUvity of the parts then advances more 
efFeftually the profperity of the whole. By 
embracing the opportunities which occur» 
and by exercifing the talents with which 
men are endowed, they manifeft their grati- 
tude to Providence, and they improve iti 
gifts to the greatefl advantage. 

III. The 
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III. The duties of any ftation m tirhich 
then afpire, and their own ability to dif- 
charge theniy ought to be coniidered before 
they attempt to obtain it. ^or^ to occupy 
a ftation fbr which one has no capacity, or 
with the duties of which he is totally un- 
acquainted> is both to expofe his owii folty 
and to injure fociety, by betraying a truft 
which is committed to him. Hence^ it i^ 
of the utmoft confequence to acquire a 
complete knowledge of our own talents and 
qualities, which the generality of mankind 
are fo apt to magnify, both to their own 
difgrace, and to the detriment of others. 
Inability to difchirge the duties of any fta" 
tion, refulting whether from narrownefs of 
underftanding, from unhappinefs of temper^ 
or from infirmity of body, ftiould be deemed 
an exprefs declaration of the Divine will 
againft the acquirement of it, and, of confe- 
quence, a boundary, not to be paffed. 

IV. Men*;s 
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IV. Men'i exertions to improve their 
condition fhould be influenced by the con^ 
fideration of the enlargement, or the con*, 
tradtiohi df their utility. Froni the light in * 
whicli every man appears as a member of 
human fociety,- to whofe benefit he is bound 
to contribute in the mod ample manner 
podible, it is plain that it can never be law* 
ful for any one to change his prefent fitua* 
tion for another, in which his utility rnufl: 
be impaired. This is! to prefer private to 
public imcrett, to pervert: the' Equality of 
xntmber^ to demand more than is: compen- 
fated, and to lofe all that dignity and real 
enjoyment which refult from the Tholl ex-. 
teniive beneficence. '/ 

9 

Iff in the flation defired, men may be 

eqi^Uy ufeful, as in that which they occupy;^ 

private interefl: may be allowed its full 

force. If, together with advancement,'bp« 

jportunities of utility iacreafe, every prv- 

S vat« 
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vatc and public confideration happily unites 
in ftimulating to the purfuit of it, and every 
generous heart will wifli and applaud the 
fuccefs. 

Thus, the rights of others, the duties of 
a prefent ftation, the talents requifite for a 
higher, and the more extenfive utility, arc 
the limits within which men ought to con- 
fine their exertions for the improvement of 
their circumftances. Thus,jufticc, diligence^ 

ability, and public fpirit, ihould be the con« 
ftant attendants in the path of advancemnt, 
and the chief forwarders of the progrefs. 

But, how little are thefe coniiderations 
regarded ! When intereft or pleafure are 
conftituted the fole fprings of adicMi, every 
duty that has no tendency to advance their 
ends is negledled, and offices, inflitula^ lor 
the benefit of mankind, are {tiAtnoimif 
fierverted to their prejudice. Wherit ^^ 

projeft 
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ptojcQ: is formed of riling to preferment 
without regard to merit, birth, intereft, or 
party-attachments, are the only valid 
grounds of pretenfion. To the moft felfifli 
confiderations the moft important interefts 
of fociety are facrificed. Before children 
can difcover ctther inclination or capacity^ 
offices are defigned for them^ and kept con- 
ftantly in view ; nor were this to be ccnfuredj 
if proper care were taken to give them a 
fyitable education, and their deftioation 
changed, when their temper and talentsi 
tvere perceived to be incompatible with it^ 
But thefe things ate feldom much confidered. 
Whatever be the genius or improvements of 
the perfon in queftion, he muft move in the . 
particular fphere which has l^en chofen for 
him. The public welfare is treated as. a 
chimei'a^ which it -is the bufinefs of a man 
well ilfLilled in the ways cf the world to ufe 

r • ■ 

as a colour to varnifh the moft interefted 
dcfigns, but which none, but sui cnthufiaftic 
pr vulgar mind, can think of adopting as a 
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real objefl: of purfuit. When the public 

welfare, however, is obftruded, private 

happihefs cannot long be enjoyed. For, as 

one chief caufe of the diforder and corrup. 

tion, which fo often lay wafte civil fociciy^ 

' U the little attention which is ihown to 

adapt men's condition to their abilities and 

tempers ; fo the mifery of individuals fre« 

qucntly fprings from the fame foyrce. M|^n 

moving in a fpherc for which they wfrc 

never deHgned by nature, foon grow difj^ft* 

cd witlrl;heir lot, and, finding the duties of 

their flatioa irkfome and oppreflive, cither 

. aegleft them altogether, to their own irre* 

K. tiSnrablc difgracc^ or continue to difcharge 

, themt in fuch a manner as is equally pain- 

iiil to themifdves, and detrimental to others. 

• / 

: Thus^ Divine Providence takes vengeance 

on mankind for infringing its appointments^ 

by allowing them to be bewildered iii their 

■■ errors, and the vi^ims of their own in* 

"Situation, ^ 
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^Se Duties of thofe, placed in the higher 
Hanh of L^e^ emduend^fwei njoith 
di/imguijbed Abilitiesp ^ n 



V 



IT is certainly no eafy matter for a ptfrfpa 
not to confider himfelf as greatly fuperior 
to the rel( of his fpecies^ when every one of 
thof4 who fMrrounfl him pretends that his 
honour n^nd dig^ity^ his plesifufe and fcrvice^ 
l^re the pnly objedfai which occupy himfeif^ 
^tid ought to occupy eyeiy other; when 
every pne applauds^ with fervi)e s^dul&tlon^ 

it 

his mod iniigqi^cant fayings^ andmoftri* 
diculous adions^ apd f^dpfes him as (he 
^urce of wifdom^ and the centre of 
ipower/ When a p^rfon h^ fo many occa« 
fipnS tif * beholdi|ig \m fellow men Ja a coq* 
temptible lights it ipuft require angelic itto- 
deration to abftain from t|;eating them ac- 



Gordingly; to neglc<5l thdfe advantages 
which his circumftances and their fervility 
put into his hands for gratifying his own 
paflions and caprice, at the cxpence of theiy 
moft valuable intcrcfts. 






When, therefore, I confider thi* iuftc 9f 
things, far from being furprifed at the pride, 
gnd impatience of contradiftion; which of- 
ten charaderifc the higher ranks of life, or 
^my fpecies of diftinSion and eminence, I 
am fnore difpofed to admire the condefcen- 
fion and humanity which they fq frequently 
exhibit. For, thofe vices, though more ob- 
fervable in the higher fpheres, becaufe they 
j^St, difplayed in a more confpicuous; point 
t>f view, arc by no means confined to thefe^ 
buCiffi^ade eyery rank, eveiry fituation and 
j^rofeflion of life. Hardly any attainments 
fo low, any circumftances fo circumfcribed^ 
^s not to afford fcopc for felf-fufHciency and 
|)|lent^tion4 Who ^ill not feem great. If 
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)ic is as highly exalted as his ideas of great* 
nefs reach, and compares himfelf only with 
his inferiors ; if he eftimates his own know- 
ledge by another's ignorance, his own wif- 
dom by another's folly, his own power by 
another^s impotence, his own wealth by 
another's poverty, his own virtue by ano- 
ther's depravity? On what other founda- 
tion, than on this partial mode of compari- 
fon, are built the pride and arrogance of 
even the mod exalted of mankind ? But, if 
we abandon this magical glafs, which tranf- 
forms the cottage into a palace, and the 
infant into a man, and contemplate objedls 
in the true light of nature, we fhall find 
that the great difpute only is who fhail be 
elleemed the lead ignorant, the lead foolifh, 
the lead weak, the lead indigent, the lead 
corrupted ; that pride and infolence, which 
fubvert the parity of obligation fubfiding 
among all, fliould be banilhed from every 
hunr^an bread, and that thofe^ who move in 

S 4 the 
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the highcft and moft iHii^ftrious ->l|jhpre8, 
' having the bcft opportunities of enlarging 
their mitidi, ought to regulate their opi- 
nions* by thek^^owii>lciKywledgc,.nptb)rthc 
ignorance of ^^it iHftrioTs, to acquire real 
' dignity, by divefting thcmfclyes of paeons, 

b .... 

which are born of ignorance, an(i ndurifiicd 
by dclufiohi and, by mod^fratipn, equity^ 
affability, arid Condefcenfion, to conciiiafe 
benevolence, enfure rcfpect, make the rays 
of virtue ec^ipfe the fplenddurs of fortune, 
and cftablilh a throne which (lie neither can 
creft nor overturh. 

Would iticn; divefting ihemfelves, for a 

* • '. . . ". • 

. inonient, of the prejudices which * birth, 

» • . '. . 

education, or luxurious habits, have fixed in 
their miiids, Turvey, with the eye of reafbn, 

the coiiftruft?ori bf focitty, theprinciples on 

... , ' 

which It reftis/aWd the ends which it pur- 

filfe^ kAtf then !fito)(irt*rtplafc the liatitre and 

pc'rMte 6f 'thi univcifal par^l— what a 

'" *'"' • . > different 
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' different light would be thrown oo, their 

. condition and circutpftances^ aiod hp>Y.,'flif<« 
ferent a profpeA be difclpfed^o them, ^Mm 
that which they have been accufloiped to 
behold through the mills of ignorance^ or 
the twilight of fcl ^-deception ! Would jt be 
poflible for them to fuppofe that the Qeity 
biviflies his bounty on individuals c^pri- 
cioufly clcdbcd, merely^ for their pleafurc^nd 
profit, and not with any view to the uni- 
verfal benefit ; that he has bellowed on.bnc 
authority and power, in order that he may 
encroach on the liberties, invade the, pro- 
perties, and overawe the confciences of his 
brethren, and not that he may prp^eA inno- 
cence, rellrain opprellion, and maintain in- 
violate the interells of juftice, of religion, 
and of truth ; that, on another* he h^scon- 

'. ■ • I : 

fcrred wealth and fuperfluity, only tp, fur- 

nilh him with the means of indulgi|\g in 

• luxury^ or of wallowing in intcmpef,ance, 

.and B(9^7^ open to hioh a trpcifurei ^% the 

fupply 
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fvpply of indigence, the relief of diftrefsj the 
encouragement of induftry, and the reward 
x>f merit ; that he has adorned a third with 
fagacity and genius, that he may find an 
agreeable amufement for himfelf, gratify his 
paffion for admiration, miflead the judg^ 
incnts, and corrupt the hearts of his fellow 
men, not that he may enlighten, and im- 
prove, and lead them to happinefs, through 
the path of virtue ? Can any man of a found 
mind, who allows himfelf a moment's rc- 
fleftion, impute fuch a fchemc to infinite 
goodnefs and wifdom, or confider it in any 
other light than in that of the mod atrocious 
rebellion againft the Divine government ?— ^ 
A perfon, raifed to a high office, placed in 
exalted rank, or adorned by diftinguifhed 
abilities^ is eftabliftied on an eminence that 
his views of the general good may be more 
cxtenfive and correft, and that he may ap- 
ply, to its advancement, the powers he pof- 
fcjSes with the greater advantage and fuccefs. 

A« 
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As on an eminence, therefore, the eye is dU 
verted from proximate to remoter objedls ; 
fo, in an exalted ftation, the narrow con- 
cerns of fclf Ihould be lefs regarded than the 
grand and magnificent range which the. 
public welfare prefents to the niind. 

Nor does this view of things diminifh, in 
the fmalleft degree, the advantages rfeful ting 
from eminent rank, fortune, or abilities ; on 

• • 

the contrary, it greatly enhances them. 
For, if we exclude the opportunities whicli 
thefe afford of^ widely diffufing beneficent 
influence, and, with the imitation of the 
divine perfedions, of Iharing in fomc 
ixieafure the divine felicity ; what elfe re- 
mains bift the meaneft gratifications of 
human nature, but an augmentation of 
mifery with an augmentation of vice, and a 
total degradation of all that diftinguifhes 
man from the brutes ? If the rich enjoy not 
fhe pleafure ofmunificence^ of clothing the 

luked^ 
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naked, of feeding the hungry, of fupporting 
the falling family, of rearing the orphan, of 
fwectening the cup of ihan^efoccd uncomr 
plaining poverty, without ruffling the veij 
that hides her from public view } if the 
powerful are denied the fatisf^dion of pror 
teding innocence, of reftraining oppreflion, 
of drawing modcft merit from its retirement, 
and, by the juft reward of honour, of ren- 
dering it confpicuous and exemplary, of de- 
fending fubdantial virtue againft facflion and 
intrigue, and of promoting the public good 
by noble and ufeful undertakings ; if the 
wife, the ingenious, and the learned, are 
denied the enjoyment of comforting afflic- 
tion, of inrtrucling ignorance, of diredling 
perplexity, of corredling prejudice, and of * 
reclaiming vice; what remains but the 
more copious indulgence of fenfuality — but 
the gratifications of the moll ruthlefs paf- 

Jion^ that convulfe the breafl which they oc* 

. * . * -• ^\ . - • - • ■ - 






cupy — and the indulgence of the mod con* 

temptible. 
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temtible, though frequently the mod perni- 
cious, vanity, difplayed by attempting to 
fubvert the grand principles of morality, 
and topoifon the divine confolations of reli- 
gion? Is there in thefe any thing u hich a man 
of judgment would value, defire, and purfuc, 
as primary objefts? Were fuch a perfon in- 

4 

formed, on his firft fetting out in life, that 
fqch would be all the enjoyment he (hould 
reap from the fondeft objedls of his purfuit— 
would he confider the purchafe as a fuffi- 
^cicnt rccompenfe for his toil and anxiety, hitf 
frequent mortifications, arid afliduous ftudy? 
I affert not that the man, who devotes 
wholly to felfifli purpofes the advantages he 
poflefles, has no pleafure, no enjoyment. 
The fcnfualift, the mifer, the vain, the am* 
bittous, the proud, have each their particular 
gratifications. But thefe gratifications are 
unmanly and bafe, and fall infinitely fhort 
of the delights of a faithiul difcharge of 

duty, and of the fublimc enjoyments of be- 

■* - • . ■ , ' 

neficencc* Nor can it be atleand that en« 

Joymcp** 
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joyments being matters of tafte, it is irtipof- 
iible to afcertain their comparative values 5 
becaufe every man will be partial to his 
own, and, while the generous extol the joys 
4>f beneficence, the felfifti will ever find their 
happinefs in thofe which center in them- 
felves* For, in order to compare the dif- 
ferent fources of felicity, it is ncceffary to 
tafte them ; and. this can only be done by 
men of an exalted and capacious foul, wha 
can relilh in the higheft degree both the 
pleafures which attach to felf, and thofe' 
which refult from benevolence. By feeding 
the hungry, does any man fpoil his own 
appetite? by relievina^jhe diftrefled, does 
he dimifiifh his own relifh of eafy circum-*» 
ilanccs? By maintaining pea^e and order 
i^l' Jbciety, does he contrad his lH][aguia^ 
't|on> oy diminifli his powers ? * By^^com-* 
porting the afflided, by inftruding thejigno- 
irant, or by Zf^viftn^ %hc perplexed, docs 
Ac render his^^onceptiori lefs clear, his judg- 
ja»cnt lt& ^lid, or his memory lefs tcna- 
♦ ,, : cioufi? 
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cious? On the other hand, it is certain that 
;a contraded felfiihnefs weakens and cxtin- 
guifhes the benevolent afFcdliona, and ex- 
cludes the pkafures they confer. The man, 
"whp.fceks in wealth only the means of in* 
dulging his fenfualityj and promoting his 
convenience, who afpires at power, only to 
gratify his pride and ambition, or who pur- 
fues knowledge only for his own amufe- 
mcnt or vanity — fuch a man can have but 
little relifh of the joys that fpring up and 
flourifh in a focial and benevolent heart *• 

/. -'^ 
- ■ . .i. 

What is it that, in all the adions, and all 
the charafters, wheth^prefented by daily oI>- 
fcrvation, recorded in hiftory, or figured by 
imagination, excites admiration, and en- 
gsges efteem ? Is it merely extent of" capa- 

ciljK, fuperiority of ftation, ?br largenefs of 

• . # 

fortune? 

'• Htnce Ariftotlc very jufUy aflerts, in fcveral places 
bf. hia^ Ethical writings, that the good man is the onljr 
ffoper judge of happinefs. 
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fortune? pr is it liberality of fentime^t, and 
kindnefs of heart? Place the faithful friend^ 
the afFeftionate parent, the indulgent matter^ 
the generous patron, . the incorrupt magif- 
Crau^ ^^^ genuine; patriot, in the ttioft dif- 
advantageoqs circunaftances ; let him be 
funk in poverty, overwhelnoed with difgrace^ 
tortured with pain, he will ftill preferve hit 
dignity, and command our refped !, Nay, 
the lefs he enjoys of the advantages, and the 
more he fuffers of the evils, of life, the more 
glorious will he appear 1 But no favourable 
concurrence of circumftances, neither the 
gifts of nature, the adcomplifhments of art, 
nor the fplendours of fortune, will ever be 
able to bribe our efteem in behalf, I fay, 
not of the fenfualift, the villain, or the 
tyrant, but .cvca of the unfocial folitarr 
mortal, who, though he offers no poiitive 
injury to his fpecies, yet with holds his en- 
deavours for their happinefs ! Nay, if fijch 
a fuppofition be not impious, remove good* 

nef|; 
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tiefs frofn all tn^ other divine attrlbutesi ami 
fuppofe the Supreme Being unconcerned 
for the happinefs of his creation, and fa]r 
whether his nature would then appear a» 
amiable^ adorable, and tranfcendently ex« 
cellentj as it How a?ppears to every refledling 
mind. And if goodnefs conftitute the fu^ 
preme glory of the divine nature^ that 
which gives to every other perfedlioa its 
true beauty and light, and completes the 
real chara&er of Deity — is it poflible that 
iny Human excellence or advantage fhould 
eompenfate for the abfence of thi^ primary 
virtue ? 

If the true excellence of humin nature, 
thus, coniifts in benignity, if this necelTarily 
attral£ls the regard of the felfifh themfelves, 
how comes it td pafs that fo many, who 
have the nobleft opportunities of gratifying 
a dilfpofition fo beatific and glorious, can be 
reconciled to a contrary condu£fc--^to fenfu^ 

T ality^ 
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ality, oppreffion, and pcrvcrfion of the fincft 
abilities ? The weaknefs, the blindnefs, and 
the corruption of human nature, arc the only 
fatisfaftory caufes that can be alledged. 

But, even in aftions the mod apparently 
'ftlfifh and groveling, a difcerning eye will 
be able to difcover fome faint gleams of 
generoiity which illumine and recommend 
them. Senfuality is clothed with the fpc^ 
eious colouring of fociality, of pkafuref 
communicated as well as received, of jocu« 
laiity and mirth, of freedom, and contempt 
of fcrvile rcftraint. Oppreffion and tyranny 
are prefented to the mind under the appear- 
ance of dignity, of a high fenfe of honour, a 
lioble ambition, attachment to party, nayi, 
even of a love of juftice. Without thcfe 
fiditious images, the fenfualifl would ap- 
pear to himfelf as the moft contemptible 

and the oppreffor as the moft odious, of 
maniund. 

But, 



''**^«iftu. 
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But» why multipljr aigumcDts m a npottg: 

ivliere a moment's jfi^fling ia more depifive 
than an age of reafoning ? Had yoit ev^r f 

;&ithful friend, into whofe bofom you PQUi[e^ 
all the fecrets of your heart — a parent, 
.V^hofe burden of yean you lightened^ w]pofe 
ottering limbs you fupp^ed— -a c^l(]> 
:Mrho(e ailiduous duty, ivhole buddii^ viij- 
^tu<»5, fwe^tened all your cares of die prefcp.^^ 
a,Qd tinghtened all your hopes of liie future 
.-r-di^ eyciT the fympathetic guih ftart ip 
your ?ye at the fight of mifery — did ev^r 
ypMr hands stretch forth the une^icpei^ed 
l*$l^f, and di^d the glpo^ di^t hai^s ojn 
the brow of wQe, as the fun, hurfting thrpugh 
thq clouds, renews the /ac? of i^tu^e— 4i^ 
you ever difchargc; ap imporptn; truft with 
dignity, difintereftednefs, and honqui:;| ^fK^ 
fpfead peace and joy i^mong your ffrljow 
|i^en, while the ear when it iear4you hlejfedypu^ 
0ni the eye when it /2w you gcfoe mtnefs tayou * 

T a ^fay 
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•^t$y what delight thefe recolleftttom affQi4 
»— would you exchange them for a life tit^ 
icrf the mod refined fenfuality— for Peruviaa 
treafuret— or Afiatic power ? 

« 

' It Appears^ then^ that the dignity of hii* 
wan nature confifts not in the ^reatnefs of 
men's abilities, wealth, or dominion, but 
in expanlion, and benignity of foul; that 
the fomer are only means of piomoting 
the purpofes of the latter, itnd figns that 
their poflTeflbrs are particularly calledj^ by 
Divine appointment^ to generous and ;eie* 
yate4 adtion^ that one, who poflefles all 
thefe advantages, may be more contemp* 
tible than thofe, who, though devoid of 
them, have the heart which could apply 
them to their proper ends ^ and that cme 
^^Mjfi purpofe of doing good will adorn a 
chatader more than the acuteft underlfam- 
ding, the moft opulent fortune, or the mod 
exalted rank, unaccompanied with a virtu- 

OUSi 
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aus difpofiiiom Henoe» to be filled with 
pride tad contempt of thofe below»;V9i on 
account of our talents^ or etteraataftL^Hini- 
ftances, without any regard to the right 
application of them, is both to ad unjullly 
bf adting inconfiftentlx with ihc /Charader 
of members of the community, and uluip* 
ing the rights which belong to it aIoik^ and 
to overturn the bafit on which true fupe« 
ffioriqr maft cvo: reft. Ijt is to content our- 
(elves with the ibadow, without the fub* 
ftance» of greatne&t: aad» while God and 
men onite in calling us to a pre-eminence 
and happinefs which neither time^ nor for- 
gitie, nor deaths can remove, to defcend to 
the mdft contemptible of all ponditions^'by 
pertrerting the moft f{dendid powers, and 
the richeft opportunities-^to embrace thft 
hideous form of mifery while ceieftial feliii 
city courts Qs~to change a fertile field i» 
to a Mrren heath*-r-to dwell ia a dungeon 
we may wallf: in the n^qO: refplendent 

T3 days 
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day« In a word, it is the duty of dipie vriio 
iXt r&ifed to the higher ftttions of life, pof« 
fefied of the gifts of fortune, or endowed 
ikrith fap(driot abilities-^to maintain juftic^ 
6rder, and peace, in focietjr i to ttudy and 
patRtt the public good i to relieve diftrefs^ 
tb eiidotini^e induftiy, to reward hierit, to 
^Mrcife pondefcenfioh and afiabilitjr to<i 
wardk theiir4nferiort i to cultivate and ex<^ 
tJtmd ufefiil and degant knowledge ; to efta« 
blifh, and indulcate, the grand priiici{^ of 
iaoralify and rel^on, to enlighten, hu- 
jiianif^ and improve mankind, and to lead 
liicJm to virtue and happinefs# 

Thofet who bmploy in this maAner the 
bpporcunities and talents with which they 
«i^ iftimiflied hy Divine Providence, urc 
«iitftlcd to the liigbcft veneration of mftfn*^ 
Icmd. It ia, then, diat nobility, illuftriofts 
ftltioni or diftihgtuflicd |»rts, appear in 

thcw 
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their iull fplendour^ and exhibit their pof- 
feflbrs as a fpecies of divinities upon earthy 
vhoy bearing the refemblance of God. as 
far as human nature will permit^ fhare alio 
his felicity^ and claim the homage of the 
world. Let them be difplayed as the in- 
.ftruments of beneficence^ they will reign 
with an irrefiliabie and permanent domi- 
xiion^ which neither tavyf nor malice, nor 
fadion, nor tumult^ will be able to over* 
turn ; for it is founded in the hearts of men 
who^ feelings and rejoicing in^ its bliisful 
influences, mufl ceafe to love themfelve^, 
before they can wifh to withdraw their irO- 
fped and obedience. 

But, when riches are only the fund of a 

* 

fordid avarice, or the fountain of licentiouf* 
nefsand profligacy; when wifdom is perr 
verted into craft, and abilities transformed 
into the minifters of cabal and intrigue, of 
deception and ignoble policy, eilablMh^ up« 

T 4 hoid. 
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hold^ or extend, civil or religious deipotifm ; 
i¥hen refplendent genius is employed in 
rebellion againll God, and in the corruptior> 
of men, by propagating irreiigion and inf* 

lAorality ; when pre-eminence and authority 

• • • 

are, in civil life, ufed as the inftruments of 
pride, injuftice, opprcflion, and cruelty, or 
fupreme power, impelled by infatiable am- 

■ » • . • 

bitiofli* . j^luges the earth \vith bloody and 

* * * ■ . * 

fpreads devaflation and mifery through the 
liabitations of men^-*reafpn eafily pene- 
trates riie fa]fe glitter that furrounds thenit 
and perceives their deformity and blacknefs. 

She declares their luftre to relemble that o^ 

... 1- • 

thofe noxious vapours, which rifing from 

the earth, are kindled into a flafh in the iky, 

• ••».■• • . 

and terminate in noife and deftrudion ; 

* • • - < • 

while thofe who apply their talents, their 
riches, or power, to the beneBcent ends for 
which they arc deftined, are like that glo* 
rious luminary in the heavens^ which fhines 

with a conftant and faiuury light. 

Ill . .•>.. .,...., 

ThPH 
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Thou proud infolcnt mortal ! who lookeft 
jiown from thy lofty (lation on thy brethren 
of men^ and imagined them only formed to 
bring their gifts to thy altar, and (o bend 
before thee with fervile homage^ know thaft 
thy elevation only renders thee more con- 
fpicuoufly contemptible! Confider that, 
fliould ' thofe, whom thou fe infolently 
defpifeft, adopt thy principles^ and burft the 
bands of fecial union by which alone the^r 
are made thy dependents^ the power is 
theirs, and thine only the (hadow and the 
phantom. Should they only withdraw 
their fupport without infli£ling any pofitive 
evil, thou wouldft precipitately fink into a 
degradation lower than that of the meancll 
labourer. I^efs inured to want, thou wouldft 
be lefs able tp provide for its fupply, and 
have lefs reafon to expeft it from the benig- 
nity of others^ Confider that> even in thjr^ 
piefent elevation, thou art really more de- 
ipendent thain the moft ignoble of the fons 

of 
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of men. If he is Icail dependent ivho 
stands leaft in need of others^ he is furely 
moft dependent who (lands mod in need 
of them. With our rank^ our neceifidel^ 
our demands^ our cares^ increafe. The 
links^ by which we are joined to our fellow 

# 

men» are multiplied, ^nd the very circum- 
ftance, which enlarges our influence, dimi- 
niihes our internal ftrength. He, therefore» 
who has the greateft number of dependents, 
has only the greateft number of thofc to 
whom he is indebted for confideration and 
power. The more lofty and fpacious the 
edifice is, with the greater precipiution^ if 
its pillars are Tapped^ does it ruih into ruin. 
Learn then to feek thy importance and dig^ 
nity, where only thou wilt find them, by 
difchai^ng every duty which thy ilation 
requires, and by dilFufing, by thy affability 
and beneficence, happinefs among man- 
kind^-JSxlili^uiihing the phantoms of pride 
cnyyf the fubfiantial pre-eminence of virtue. 

But 
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But yc ! who cmplof your diftinguilhcd 
ubilitiesy or exalted p6wer« for the purpofes 
for which prot^idence has befl-owed them, 
fear not that any portion of that refped, 
6bedtence^ and honour^ to which you «c 
cntitledt will be withdrawn. Goodnels^ 
moving in an elevated fphere, and guided 
hf diftinguifhed wifdom^ ihines with fucfa 
an amiable luftre^ poflfefles fuch a comman^ 
ding influence, and is fo irrefillibly at« 
tmdive, that (he reigns over the hearts of 
ihen^ and is often cooftrained to bluih at 
the homage fhe receives, becaufe it ap- 
{MTtfaches adoration. Power may intimidate^ 
fplendour may dazzle, genius may- furprife 
mid delight, but goodnefs alone can cap- 
livate ihe heart ! 
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CHAP. VI, 

Duties Coinmon to all wtb regard to th 
Vfe of their Opportunities and Takhts. 

WHOEVER attentively exjimincs the 
human coiiilitution will dKcover in 
it icTeral inconfiftencies not fo eafily ac- 
counted for. Thus, mankind have a ftrong 
propenfity to focicty, and arc miferable 
without it ; yet in fociety they arc prone to 
indulge the mod unfocial difpofitions. Na?* 
turc conftantly draws them to their fpecics, 
and points out their fweeteft enjoyments^ 
as folely deriveable from this four6C| ycc 
the felfifh part of our frame, counteraAing 
this diiftatc of nature, corrupts the grand 
ilrcams of happinefs, by turning them into 
its own channel, and, inflead of allowing 
the individual to ad as a member of the 

fecial 
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&cial body> and to recei ve> from this capacity^ 
his. highefl dignity and enjoynient, eodca* 
vours to render, foe icty fubfervient to the 
individual. There is in all men a wonder* 
fiil^fondnefs of independence^ and a no lels 
furprifing deiire of the fervice and refped of 
others. This is, in fad, to join the greateft 
€ontradi£bions, to force into mnion things 
abfolutely incompatible; for independence 
can only be fecured, by an entire feparatioa 
from mankind, by rclinquifhing every 
claim to their good offices and regards^ bjr 
iTiiouncing every focial enjoyment, a^d by 
deriving happinefs from the (lores of felf* 
As foon as man enters into the focial circle* 
«nd (hares its beneficial influences, he relia* 
quiihes his feparate exiilencc, and, forming 
a part of a fyftem, is limited by the relations 
which he bears to the other parts, f nd 8o 
the whole, becomes bound to contribute (p 
their fupport and perfcftion, accoiviiog to 
the fupport and benc6t which he receives 

from 



firom them, and is required to exert k b^e^ 
cial aAivity proportioned to the influence 
he poflefles. Whoever withholds from the 
general good any portion of ufeful effort he 
is able to bellow^ is unfaithful td the condt* 
tionsj on which lie enjoys the benefitsi of 
fociety, and violates that equality of oMiga^ 
tion which fubfifts among all mankind. He 
alfo fruftratesy as far as lies in his power> 
that plan of divine wifdom^ whereby the 
general felicity is intended. For it is cer« 
tain that the Univerfal Parent has diftributed 
among men fuch a portion of abilities and 
powers, as, duly cultivated and improved^ 
would render the condition of all comfort- 
able, in every refpcft, and happy. In the 
prefent (late of fociety, fome are^ indeecl, 
overburthened with labour, and enjoy but ft 
fmall degree of convenience ; while others 
loiter in indolence, and confume the fruits 
of induftry. This, however, could never 
be the cafe, did every one cultivate with 

diligence 
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diligence his peculiar talentSj and difchargio 
the duties of his peculiar ftacion* It is the 
negleft of this alone that makes it neceflarf ^ 
to overload fome^ in order to fupport that; 
part of the common burden^ from which 
ochers have treacheroufl/ withdrawn them*- 
&lves. 

Hence the principle of equality, above 
iUuihated» requires not only that all men 
ihoold religioufly regard the rights of others^ 
buts^that they fhould exert themfelvcs» to 
%e utfnoft of their ability, for the comoion 
benefit. Whoever rejeifts this requifition 
defcends below the rank of a member of 
ibciety^ and inftead of rifing» as is fooliflily 
fiippofed, above the reft of mankind^ by a 
life of idlenefs and diflipation, degrades 
himfelf to the condition of a beggar, who 
lives on the labour of others, without mak- 
ing any juft return for it. For, however 
flrange it may found, it is undoubted tha^ 

fociety 
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focitty liasf a right to the bcft cxcrtfcn erf if 
its members^ of the higheft as well as of th* 
lowcft, of the moft opulent as well as of the 
pooreftj for the common good. 

The queftion is not, what advantage cveiy 
individual is content to reap from his ow» 
powers and opportunities, but what degree 
of general utility he Can efFedluate. Thefc 
powers have not been beftowed on him^ by 
their divine author^ folely for his own ufe^ 
but chiefly for the benefit of the human 
racc» to whofe happinefs he is deflined to 
^contribute This proper excrcife of the 
powers of every individual all the other 
members of foctety have a right to demand^ 
on fair and ^equal terms. The equivalenr 
every individual tibtaiiis'Vy theadvantagei 
and comforts which he receives from fociat 
life, and ftill more by that fupcrfluity which 
enables any one to live in floth*. He is a: 
debtor to the gram^ community of mani* 

kindg 
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kind, ziid hit creditors can call.hitn to re-* 
pay. 

It is true that^ lince it is fo difficult to de^ 
tcrmine the extent of every one's capacity, 
and the exacft meafure of the focial advan« 
cages he enjoys^ no precife claim can be 
eftablifhed in every particular cafe. But, 
the general obligation remains equally 
ftrong on all, and none can wilfully violate 
it without incurring the blame of his owa 
minid) and the dipleafure of the author of 
his exiftence. The principle, therefore, on 
«ehich fome ancient legiflators prohibited 
my citizen, of whatever condition or rank, 
Tom living in idlenefs, was perfedly jufl ill 
tfelf, although the execution of any latr 
rrdunded upon it mud ever be extremely 
iiJitJicult, and might occafion greater incoti^ 
reniencet than thofc which it fhould be in* 
:end^ to obviate. 

u A« 
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As iftdoleQCCj and the negledl of oppor- 
tunities of utility^ are highly unjuft, they 
iftre likewife extremely contemptible. For, 
what charafter can be more the objeA of 
conteftipty than , that of a perfon wh0| 
though endowed with adliye powers^ and 
fumilhed with ample opportunitijes of be- 
nefiting that particular fociety to which he 
belongs^ and froni which herecei^coa- 
fiant defence and protedion, yet lives on 
the labour either of his predeceflbrs or con^ 
temporaries^ without teftifying any appro- 
bation of their induftry, by which he fulv- 
iiilsy or making any efforts to imitate their 
laudable example? What can degrade a 
man more in his own eyes, than the coiv^ 

■ 

iideration that he has done nothing to bene* 
fit his J(riends, to oblige his neighbours^ to 
educate and eftablifli his children^, or to pro- 
mote th? intereH and honour of his counry ; 
that he has buried his talents^ defeated the 
end of providence in bellowing them^ and 

tbar» 
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that, when he is cut off by death, the world 
will be delivered from an unneceflary bur« 
den, from a putfid eiccre^ence ? 

On the other hand, what can cbnvey, to 
any perfon, a higher idea of his own worth 
and importance* than the refle&ion that^ 
though but an individual endowed with one 
clafs of abilities^ yet, by their improvement^ 
he not only enlarges bis own enjoyments, 
but diffufes around him the mod joyous in«^ 
fluences, and promotes the welfare of the 
whole human race; that, though retired 
from public view, he appears in the ufeful 
p^udions of his application and genius $ 
jliat, jthough infirm in body, he renders, by 
liis inventions, the labour of the llrong and 
hardy both more eafy to themfelres, and 
more beneficial to others ; and that, though 
devoid of public authority, he ftrengtheni 
the political union, and advances public 
order by the juft principles which he eft«« 

U 2 blifhes 
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' blifhes and elucidatbs ; that» taking another 
Tiew of the cafe, though ignorant and ilUte- 
rate^ yet he contributes, by his toU and 
dexterity, to the inftruAion and improve- 
inbnt of mankind, while he provides fiifte- 
nance and leifure for thofe who are endow- 
ed with genius arid Iraming, or placed in 
thofe ftations where plans of general wel&re 
'can be belt conceived^ and prbpofed with 
the greateft profpeds of fuccefs ? In fine, it 
is an exalting conllderation, that, however 
bbfcure a perfon is in himfelf, he is an in- 
fbruihent in tht hand of providence for 
commimicatirig to mankind, not only the 
neceflkries of life, but alfo its higheift 6rna«* 
xherits and di^Hglits, and even of railing 
their views above this terreftrial abode, and 
diredihg them to a ftate of endlels felicity, 
&tc certaintir of ^hich cannot fail to pro- 
duce the inbft falutaiy tSo£& on every part 
of their cbnduj^* 1^6 perfon is Co mean 
ud infignifi^ty is liet to ti^GsSt fomc pisrt 

of 
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of the coimnuhity. In ii grand piece of 
machiner/j the fmaller wheels and pins^ 
though le(s obfervablcj are not on that ac- 
count lefs necelTary than others to the juft 
tnotion and cffcA of the whole. In like 
manner^ the condudt of the inferior mem- 
bers of foclety not only aflfeds their own 
bappinefa» or that of their immediate con* 
nedtionst but difFi^fes its influence^ though 
in a lefs perceptible manner than that of 
the higher ranks, through the whole focial 
body. Nay, I may aflert that, as thefe 
compofe the greater part of the conmiunity^ 
their ufeful induftry is Hill more requifite 
to the general happinefs, and that the mean- 
eft labourer, who diligently and honeftl^ 
exerts himfelf in his fphere, is entitled to 
ihare, with the moft exalted of the fons of 
meij, the glorious appellation of the friend 
of mankind, and of the a^^roved of God | 
Should any, whom fortune deprefles, or in- 
iolence lauhgs to fcorn but wlv>fe foul 

U3 riiing 
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riitng above his fituation, feds the iotrinfic: 
dignity of man, and laments the itarrowneft 
erf* his ^crrcftrial fpherc, call his eye on thcfe 
pages, let hityiiie comforted and ftrehgthenv 
cd by the reflections above menticiied. 
i^ere is fomething In the ideaf that exalts 

r 

the rmind^ that kindles the defirc of ufelbU 
nefs, that roufes aftivity, and puts- every 
iWCoXxf in motion. When we confider it, 
we feem deflrous of breaking the inglorious 
dbiins of indol(^ee, and pant for fome 
worthy bbjeft, fome important purfuit, to 
^it^rdfe the generous energies of the foul ? 

If the confidcration of the importance of 
thejn^aneft member of fpciety fhould prove 
t firong - ^rgumeqt to ufeful 4Uigeik:e, how 
Qiuch gresiter fprc? muft this aigument ao^ 
quirl^ 3vith legard fo fhofc whom fortune 
and Yani particularly diftinguiih. Their 
influence, .whether good or bad^ is very ex^ 
teit^v^ ^irft cpmmvnicated %q. immerou^ 
"^ connedipim 
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cornicdtens and dependents^ it k cbni^ed- 
throDgh them to other contiguous felationi» 
till it reach at iaft the extremities -of the 
fecial fyftem. Were this influertce alwayi 
of a f)eneficial nature, fociety would fed its- 
fdutary effefU through all its frixnCy-zmSfi 
inftead of that diftempered and deformed^ 
face which it fo frequently wears^ would df«*. 
fume the moft healthy and fmiling afpcA. 
The face of nature, long hid in fog^or ravaged 
by tempefts, receives not a more delightful 
transformation from the returning fun, than 
fociety would receive from thofe ben^nant 
lights which thus illumined and invigorated 
it. 

In what light, then, mufl thofe perfont 
appear, who, becaufe their external circum^r 
ftances free them from the noceifity/ of laf» 
bourihg for their fubfiitaioe> imagincclhdm* 
Idres' exempted fr6lm every fp6ciqi':'0f:ifre* 
ftl etertioni who, becaufr tlky^are pidvi* 
i^ U4 ded 
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ieA with the* abundant fu;ppjy of ei^ciiy cor- 
p9xe4tlw4nt^ thiiikcheiyifcilv€iuiid<riH>'ob. 
Hgftioa CO io>pi!av€' their mind^^ or toen^ 
gtge imtoy puffult co&dttcivc to tlie cdm- 
moft wdferc; who cither yawn aw4y their 
time m tte moft lethai^c inilolence; or de- 
vole it to the moft iofignifiaantj ftiyokms} 
or vieious enjoyments ; who wsifte ingenuity 
in iDidre oftentition» degrade reafon to pir« 
jjtty for appetite^ and niake recji^atioa their 
ftudy» ami amufement their bufinefs— ^in a 
worda whofe whole life is either a blank, or 
1 perrerfioa of exigence. The phantom of 
pleafttr^'like an t^iij^/i^ir^ inilantfy dif* 
appears^ when they think they can feize it. 
The fame inlipid round is run over a thou- 
^Q^^^^tifxies. The i^nfes^^rc jaded^ th^ appe* 
tiim cloyed^ TiwJ Rt la|t with die jediows 
p)Wr$i)t/t^fir y^s^'m ^ pMv», lijkp' the 
t(6|p ibait h4s li3(ig Ibee* lathed,, dqfe ia the 
afiba. >of indfiei^^^, W^n; th^y wa^^e at 
t&mt front tlieir: ui£m^]^^i tlittr mindi 
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crc haunted with all the chimei^^ all ^he 
mongers of vapour and fpleen, vfbi^h often 
drive them to burfl^ by deati), the ponderous 
fetters with which they are loaded^ 



' I will not a{rert> that all who live ia 
manner a4:e fenfible of the criminaUty. of 
their condud^ and perceive that» however 
averfe from injuftice^ breach of tfuft» and 
cruelty in their dealings with particular 
perfons, they yet involve themfelves^ bjr 
this negative vice» this negled of the due 
impfovement of their talents and* oppor* 
tunities^ in thefe crimes^ with refpe&to their 
fpecies in general. I^o; I am convinced 

ft 

that, if they clearly perceived the tendency 
of their cpnduA, niany of them^ a^ leaft^ 
would review it with forrOw^ ^nd di(guft« 
Igaoraace, and wron^ Jbf Imu coijitradle^ in 
early Jife, lyore than any yicious 4ifpa^ion, 
ar^ t;^ ^aufes of 9, course of ^(^ipiv iaifiif- 

detritpenul to fociety. 
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This reflexion, however, if it tfiminifl! 
their eriminality, augments the foUy of 
negledting to cultivate thofe rational fiicui^f^ 
tics, which would afford them juft notions 
of their duty, and difclofe an elevated 
r^on cf purfuit and happinefs* Forj if 
^hey rightly apprehended the relation iii 
which ail the members of fociety Aand tp 
nch other, they would perceive that it is not 
only the rapacious invader, or the fecret 
purloiner, of property, who muft be reputed 
injurious^ but alfo the indolent and the 
diffipated, who deprives his fellow men of 

< 

any benefit which he is called to beflow. 
They would fee that they arc under obliga^ 
tiom, not only to abftain from poiitive 

violations of juftice, but alfg to difcharge 

> 

msbiy duties of diftinguilhed utility to man* 
kind. To thefc they would acknowledge 
themfelves particularly called by the ap- 
pointment of heaven. Relieved from the 
neceffity. of providing, for their corporeal 

J ^ wants^ 
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^wants, their minds are furniflied with grcttef 
frccdom'^ for the exercifc of its nobler pow« 
crs, ^d with a more extenfi vc range for the 
difcovery and profeculiotfc of fchemcs of 
public good. And as thofe clouds that 
obfcure their underftanding began^ to:: re- 
move, an hundred untalled fprings of fell*- 
city would open on their hearts. Fdr^-lT 
every perfon of fortune and rank employed 
hiB molt adlive endeavours to excite and 
maintain a fpirit of indullry and virtue 
among his dependents^ his neighbours^ and 
fellow citizens^ he would find his time and 
attention fo happily engaged^ that he would 
furvey with contempt his former pleafures ; 
he would feem to breathe a purer air^ and to 
live in ^ region of perpetual funfhine^ while 
the vapours of low ambition and of feniual 

ndulgencc rolled below bis feet ! 

.» - . 

Man can only be happy in as far as hi* 
powenr ^ are duly exercifed $ snd^ thofe 

powers. 
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powers, which arc the mod elevated and 
capacious, afford the greateft fum of felicity. 
The fame means, therefore, which render 
•ajr man moft highly beneficial to others* 
«Ifo increafe the fum of his own enjoyments^ 
and fupcradd to them that moll delightful 
cS all ; facisfadions — the confcioufnefs of 
Isiving difcharged, to the utmpft of his 
power, hi»dusy as a member of the commu. 
ipify, and fulfilled the intention of his Crea- 
tor in fending him into the world. The 
©cgfcft of the due improvement of any 
po^'cr, or pf any opportunity of hpnourablc 
^ioB> dctrafts juft fp much from perfonal 
ciyoympcnt. As want of circulation corrupts 
tfoc air, and ftagnation in the water, fo in- 
dolence fupcrinduces ^ torpor on the mind 
If Rich unfits it even for the mo;-e refined 
picafures of ftofe, and cjcprives it of that 
great fwectcncr of every enjoyment, the re- 
Jfcxion that it is the produce of our awn 
amnions, and the natural recompenfe of 

merit. 
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merit. With regard to diftindlion, acquired, 
by fucccfsful exertions of abiliiies, k i« cer- 
tain, that the fame obligation which demand- 
cd the firfl: difplay of them, requires thc3r 
continuance while any benefit can thence 
rcfuit to mankind, and their poiTeflbf* air 
able to confer it. He, who has already «. 
crt-cd powers, by which the aggregate ofcbm- 
tnon good has been increafed, has picdgjcA 
himfcif to a courfe of diftingui^d ud^ 
lity, and, if he relaxes or ceafes his -eiFbrti^ 
while his faculties are ftill vigorous, is more 
culpable than if he had never entered on tlic 
honourable career; bccaufe pracSlice pro- 
cures faciiity, and fuccefs ftiould animate tb 
frefti enterprife. If feifilh amlMtion (houU^ 
as is in this cafe mod probable, be the Cole 
motive to adion, let it be confidered, that it 
is perhaps more difficult to prefer ve, than to 
purchafe, reputation and homage. The ea^ 
(igns of honour attraft the public eye; ele- 
vation places men in a more confpicucus 
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lights where every defed, as well as every 
virtue, is more clearly difcerned^ and more 
nicely fcrutinifed. If thofe, therefore, who 
are thus diftinguifhed, are not able to fup* 
port th^ir fituation with dignity^ their dif* 
grace will, from the difappointed expeda«« 
tions of mankind, be more humiliating, and 
the contempt which they incur more gene- 
ral. Envy will magnify every fault> annihi- 
late every virtue, and lafh them with the 
laurels which fhe has torn from their brows. 
Happy for themfelves> and happy foi" the 
worlds whofe interefts are always hurt by 
the degradation of merit, if they had never 
rifen above the vulgar level I 
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CHAP. vn. 

Conclujion. 

• • ■ 

/TMIE view of fociety, and of the prta- 

-■• ciples on which it js founded, dif- 

clofed in this Efl^y, evinces the obligation 

of all its members^ of whatever rank or deC* 

cription, to contribute their niofl: a£bive and 

honefl endeavours for the comn^on good. 

Indeed this obligation is fufficiently incul* 

cated on the lower claffes, by the necelfity 

of labouring for their daily fubfiftence, and 

by the dreadful confequences which idle-^ 

nefs produces to them and their families* 

With regard to thefe^ it is, therefore, leli 

neceflary to unfold the full force of thi« 

obligation, than with refpctft to thofe whofe 

eafy circumftances, feeming to render them 

independent of their fellow men, feem alfo 

to exempt them from «very debt beyond the 

limiu 
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limits of ftrid jullicc* This inde^ndence 
we have (hown to be purely imaginary, and 
utterly incompatible with the principles of 
focial union. The chain oC.dependence runs 
equally through all the orders of fociery^ 
and binds every individual in thefe orders. 
While it e)(cludes the extravagant claims 
of felf love, and fubje(5ls men to more gene- 
rous and (ahitary principles, it eftablifties at 
the fame time a fyftem which, if univerfally 
cbfervcdj would fully fecure the moft eflen- 
tial iriterefts of each individual, by fettling 
them on the broad and immoveable bails 
of general welfare. For, did the rich 
employ their wealth to fupply the wants 
of the poor; the poor, their labour to 
adminider to the eafe and convenience of 

<m 

the rich ; the great, their power and autho-r 
rity to proteft the weak and defencelefs; 
the wife, the ingenious, and the learned,, 
their abilities to inftrufl and counfel the 
ignorant and illiterate; did every one^ in 

fiion» 
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(h0tt, impart to his fellow men A pk)rtioii of 
the fruits of his talents and advantages ; it 
is impoffible that any ihould repine at ano- 
ther'^ polTeinng what was employed for his 
own benefit^ nay^ was made more fubfervient 
to his ufe^ than if hehimfelf werethe pro* 
prietor. For no individual could fo per- 
feftly cultivate all the different talents^ 
neccflkfy for his fupport and welfare, which 
are diftributed among the fpecies, and while 
fome particular one is allotted to eachj 
would all be carried to the higheft improve* 
ment of which they are fufceptible. 

Thus, the principles of equality which 
we have eftablifhed, at the fame time that 
they rcprefs the infolence of pride, the out* 
rages of oppreflion, and the dii!ipation of 
fenfuality, confirm, ncverthelcfs, the necef- 
iity of fubordination, and the jufl demands 
of lawful authority* They maintain invio- 
late every natural and civil diflindlion, draw 

X more 
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more clofcly every fecial tie, and unite all 
in one harmonious and juftly proportioned 
fyftem, which bring men together on the 
even ground of the inherent rights of hu- 
man nature, of reciprocal obligation, and of 
a common relation to the commnity. Ycr, 
for the maintenance of this equality itfelf, 
they feparate them into different claffes^and 
inveft them with different capacities and 
pffices. Thus, are the poor and the mean 
reconciled to their circumftances, or com- 
f orted under them j the opulent and power- 
ful aie excited to beneficence and conde- 
fcenfion; the ingenious and acute are di- 
refled to the beft ufe of their abilities j and 
all are linked together by the powerful tics 
of common interefts, and of reciprocal duty. 
Happy thofe, whofe fouls are capable of 
rjfing to fuch enlarged views of things, and 
are animated by them to a conduct worthy of 
human nature, worthy of Chriftianity, which 
reprcfents men to each other as children of 

one 
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oh6 parent, a(s members of one family, txs 
journeying together, through the checkered 
fcenes of this tranlitory world, towards a 
region where all the diftindlions of poverty 
and riches, of obfcurity and fplendour, of 
power and meannefs, fhall ceafe, every in* 
equality difappear ; where virtue alone fhdi 
be exalted, and vice degraded for ever ! 

It mud*, indeed, be ackno\^ledged^ that 
this theory is too pure and exalted to admit 
of a complete conformity of pratdtice^ But 
man is qualified for endlefs improvemlents in 
knowledge and virtue, and the happinefs» 
which be attains, will exadtly correfpond to 
the degrees of his progrcfs. In every art 
and fcience there is an ideal model which 
can never be reached even by the mod exaft 
and beautiful execution. What Cicero ob- 
ferves with regard td a perfect orator, that 
he had never feen ainy fpeaker that could 
come up to his notions of eloquence, is not 

X 2 limited 
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limited to that art^ but h equally applicable 
to every other « It ig, however, to be ob- 
PtTVtd, that even the excellence, which is 
attained^ is -wholly referable to the perfeA 
Aandard prcvioufly exifting In the artift^i 
mind. In propwtion, therefore, as clear 
and elevated ideas of excellence are enter- 
tained in religion, in morality, and in poli« 
tics, and adtion is direcfled by thefe, human 
conduft and happinefs will be improred and 
exalted. If, on the other hand; low and 
grovelling ftandards are adopted, andprin-^^ 
ciples are regulated by eftablifhed practice, 
not praftice reformed by the genuine prin-» 
ciples of nature, mankind will continue to 
tread «in the old and muddy path, and the 
progreis of the world will be marked with 
degeneracy and degradation. 

It is the conftant objeflion of thofe, who 
are either averic from improvement, or too 
indolent and too timid to begin or advance 

it. 
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it, that the perfedion^ aimed at^ ii too high 
for human nature. They thus employ the 
cxillence of abufes and errors as a reafon for 
perpetuating them. But, if the fame reafon*- 
ing had always been confidered as juft, man- 
kind wouldj at this day^ dwell ih caves, feed 
Upon acorns, fall down before the works of 
their own hands, and be bound in the heavy 
chain of Heathen ignorance and fuperfti- 
tion. The inflitutions and refinements of 
civil fociety mull appear to a lavage as ex- 
travagant and impradicable^ as the finefl 
theory of moral fentiment and adions ap* 
pears to thofe whofe fouls are immerfed in 
fenfuality, or fettered by felf intereft. The 
queftion is not, what is the prefent pradicd 
of mankmd, but what they are qualified uU 
timately to attain; not how far any theory 
IS conforntmble to the prefent ftate of things, 
but how far it is founded in nature, adapt* 
ed to the human faculties^ and conducive to 
human felicity ? 
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If the principles illuftrated in this EfUky 
fhould be devoid of cvcfy other recom* 
mendation^ they have^ at lead, that which 
is no ineonliderable one^ of being conform- 
able to the doctrines of Chriftianity ♦, For, 
although fomc philofophers^ who have pre* 
tended great zeal for the rights and the hap 
pinefs of mankind^ have manifefted, at the 
fame time, a flrange antipathy to every kind 
of religion^ and particularly to the Chrif, 
tian, it will b^ found, by every impartial im 
quirer, that the religion of Jcfus Chrift incul-* 
cates and fan^ons every principle on which 
public and private happinefs can be built. It 
is .true that Chriftianity has frequently been 
moft fhamefuUy corrupted, and, in tljat cor^ 
rupted form, produced the moft dreadful 
calamities. But, to explode Chriftianity on 
this account, is juft as fcnftble as to forbid 
mankind the ufe of water, air, or fire, be-, 
caufe thefe elements have often been the 

vehicle 
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vehicles of deftruftion. Whoever attempts 
to 6tc6t any fyftem of policy to the exclufion 
of religion, betrays great ignorance of hu- 
tnsLXi nature, and great indifference for hu« 
man happinefs. — It is juftly obferved by 
Plutarch ♦, " that fame Jhuntdng fuperftiticm^ 
pafs religion^ which lies in the middle^ and fall into 
a precipitate and ferocious atheifm. '* ' Man is 
a religious creature, and is drawn to his 
Creator by all the principles of his conflitu-* 
tion — by the fenfe of his imbecility, by 
confcience, by gratitude and admiration, 
and by his reafon when duly improved. The 
grand requifite, then, is to procure for him a 
religion pure, fimple, beneficent, and con- 
folotary. This will be found only in the 
religion* of Jefus Chrifl, as it is exhibited in 
the facred writings. Here the moft perfeft 

X 4 fiandard 
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ilandard of duty is crcded^ in order to en« 
gage man to an endlefs progrefs in virtue ; 
n fufficient remedy is provided for bis devi- 
ations from itt when accompanied with pe* 
liitence ; the moft glorious rewards aire of- 
fered to his perfevering endeavours; and 
the ftrongefl fuccours are provided for his 
weaknefs. Such a religion powerfully 
llrcngthens every fecial and civil obligation, 
and prepares men for heaven^ by rendering 
them ufcful on eiirth. 

The neceflity of religious principle^ for 
the prefervation and maintenance of fociety^ 
at leafl-^ for that of jullice, equity, a^id hu«* 
manity, from which fociety derives its fup* 
port and ornament, is llrongly evinced by 
the ihocking enormities which the want of 
this principle has occafioned in a neigh- 
bouring country. Indeedj a nation mult 
be fadly corrupted before all fenfe of religion 
19 extinguiihed^ becaufe it is one of thofe 
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principles that cling clofe to the human 
heart. It retains its hold ivhen almoft 
every other has failed* Among a people 
retaining any veftjge of virtue, the very pro- 
pi^al of deftroying religion would be the 
infallible ruin of any caufe ; and of this^ im« 
poftors have generally been fo fenfible^ that 
they have always pretented a regard for itt 
even when they wanted the reality. What 
opinion^ then^ can be formed of the mora! 
ehara<5ler of a nation^ in which Atheifm is 
openly avowed, and every fpecies of religion 
is ridiciiled, and trampled under foot? 

I have purpofely omitted making any 
particular application of the dodrines efta» 
blifhed in this Eflay, to the circumftanccf 
of the French Revolution, becaufe I wiflied 
to keep the general fubjed of enquiry uiu 
conneded with any particular cafe, and to 
follow the example of the mathematicians 
whp difcover the relations of figure by coom 
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fidcring them as fqparated from particular 
fabfiances. The mind is always bed qua- 
lified for perceiving truth when it is. furvcy- 
ed in the abftrad, and detached from thof^ 
cafes which biafs the judgment, by inte- 
reding the affeftions. It is true, that appli* 
cation to particular fubjeds, and diredion 
in condu(5i:^ ^rc the ultimate ends to which 
the drfcovery of truth ought to be dire&ed. 
But, this application cannot be rnade^ and 
fhia benefit received, till it be firft difco« 
Tered. It is equally certain that the florms 
of paflion, and the clouds o£ prejudice 
prevent the light of truth from reaching the 
mind; and nothing has a greater tendency 
to excite paflion, and to confirm prejudice, 
than to examine any fubjedt in its immedi- 
ate connexion with a favoured, or deteftedj 
caufe. 

In order, therefore, to keep both my own 
mind, and that of my readers entirely un« 

biafTed, 
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biafled, and to fcek and difcover tr\it\ I 
have conftantly confidered my fubjcd as 
perfedlly detached from every particular 
queftion^ and have kept the French Revoliu. 
cion as much out of view as the Revolutions 
of ancient Greece and Rome. My objeft 
was truth and virtue ; and the motive^ that 
animated n\e, was an ardent defire of con* 
tributing my fmall fhare to the public bene* 
{fit. If I have been, in any degree, fuccels* 
ful in overturning the preteniions of tyranny 
or in checkijig the fury of licentioufnefs, I 
ftiall enjoy a fatisfadion which parity of 
intention can alone enable me to participate^ 
Which of thefe extremes is the moft abfurd 
pernicious; and odious, it is difficult to de- 
termine. But, to the patrons and abettors 
of both, an awful leflbn has certainly beeni 
given in France. Surveying the abyfs inrto 
which ihc may be hurled, defpotic power 
may tremble on her throne! Perceiving the 
black catalogue of crimes, and calamities^ 

and 
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and horrors which ftart up around her ii 
the moft ghaftly and appalling forms^ un- 
bridled licentioufnefs may flop her furioul 
career ! AIarmed> by the multiplied plague, 
which their magical delufion have brought 
en their benighted difciptes^ (cepticifm, in* 
fidelity^ and irreligion may fly, in coDfufuHi^ 
and hide their heads in that infernal cavern 
from which they (hould never have dared to 
ilR}ct Let the wealthy and the powerful 
coafider, that, if they abufe their fuperior 
advants^es to the purpofes of profligacy 
and vice» they are in open rebellion againft 
God> and, independently of the awful ac* 
count they muft give hereafter, their con^ 
duft wiH probably, in the prefent courfe of 
human affairs, recoil on themfelves or their 
dcfccndants. Let the people refleft thar^ 
whenever they proceed to deeds of violence 

ff 

and outrage,, they become thofe very tyrants 
whom they detefl, that the number of 
perpetrators gives no fan£lion to iniquity, 

and 
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and that, if their fuperiors have no right to 
opprefs, they are as little bound to fuffcr 
oppreflion. It ought alfo to be ctrefullj 
remembered that thofe, who flatter and ca« 
Jole the multitude^ merely becauie the popa- 
lar intercft i«, at any time, predominant, 
would, under a dcfpotic government, be the 
moft abjcA and cruel flaves. It is not the 
happinefs of mankind, which is infeparablc 
from juftice and redimdc, that fuch men 
r^ard, but their own emolument and power* 
They bow> with equal reverence, to the 
golden calf, which the clamours of the muU 
titude require, and to the golden ima^e, 
which is eredled by the mandate of the 
defpot ; and liften, with the fame plcafurc» 
to the found of the popular pipe, and to the 
more fplendid concert of the regal comet 
JlutCj barp^ fackbut^ pf^l^^^ and dukimer*^ 
In their moft obfequious flatterers, the peo- 
pie may, therefore, be certain of finding 

thefir 

• Exodus XXX. 1 — 7. Daniel iii. i — S-, 



their mdft unprincipled enemies, Mrhcndvcf 
circumftances (hall change. Let mankind^ 
taught by difmal experience no longfcr mit 
imdcrftand,. or pervert the moft obvious and 
iaiutary principles, nor fhamcfully mifapply 
the moft definite terms ; no longer call op- 
i^xt^ion^. good government^ anarchy^ iht freedom 
cf the people^ or impioufly fay that pure and 
tindcfiled religion is fuperftition ox fanaticifm. 
Let them open their eyes on the truth, nei- 
ther obfcured by wilful mifreprefentationf 
nor inverted with the falfe glare of an en* 
thufiaftic fancy, but difplayed in the mild 
and fteady light of nature; and, entering 
en the path which it unfolds, enjoy the 
permanent fruits of religion and virtue 
which punifli the unpolluted fprings of 
happinefs* 

If mankind will not be taught by the 
moft impreflivc experience, all hopes of the 
improvement of our fpecies muft be relin- 

quiftied; 
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quiflicd. The general diffufian of know*. 
ledge, confpicuous in the prefent day, open-^ 
cd, to the friends of humanity, the pica- 
fing profpeft, that the times of ignorance 
and barbarity were paft, that civilifation waa 
every where making rapid progrefs, aad 
that civil focicty was, under every Europcaa 
ftwrmof government,airuminga more humane 
appearance. But, this delightful expeda« 
tion has been completely difappointed by 
the fcenes of carnage and cruelty^ lately ope- 
ned in one of the mod poUflied countries of 
Europe; and it remains a problem to be 
folved, how it comes to pafs that the barba- 
rity of the dafkeft ages has, in the end of 

4 

the eighteenth century, been renewed in the 
midft of knowledge and refinement. I am 
apt to fuppofe that this knowledge has been 
more ollentatious, than folid ; that curiofity 
has been gratified, - and the imaginacioa 
pleafed, while the underftanding rcceiycd 
np real information, and the heart no real 

axnendmem: $ 
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amendment; that the mod important itA 
ufeful of all fciences, morality and religioHi 
veic entirely negleded or depifed ; and 
that the refinement attained ivas, of confe« 
^ence^ limited to the objeds of pleafuret 
and to the poliih of external manaers^ and 
never reached the elfentiat parts of charac* 
tcr — reditude of difpofition, delicacy of 
fentiment^ and genuine benignity of foul ! 

It frequently happens that the e^ttremes 
of barbarifm and refinement coincide. The 
lavage has not yet learned to extend his 
views to focial order, and is the abfolute 
flave of his pailions. The luxurious and 
corrupt member of civil fociety is entirely 
centred in himfelf, and (ludies only the in- 
dulgence of his appetites, and the fatisfac- 
tions of fenfe. RoulTeau would perfuade 
us that this corruption is the necefTary 
cffeflk of the culture of letters, and of the 

improvement 
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hnproTement of arts *. But, his error 
conMs in confounding the notion of effeSi 
with that of a circumftance ordinarily con^ 
£omitant. All the faculties of man are 
moft improved, and the greateft fum of ^heir 
|f^rodudions called forth in cultivated 
periods of fociety. It neeeflarily follows 
that the multiplication of the means of 
pleafure will accompany the perfedlion of 
the powers of reafon and of fancy. If, in 
this ftatc of things, a tafte for fenfual, frivo- 
lous, and felfifh enjoyments chiefly prevail, 
the abundant means of indulgence will in- 
flame the appetites, and, if not counteradled 
bypurfuits more rational and elevated, extin- 
guifli every generous and fine feeling, de. 
ftroy all regard for juftice and humanity, 
whenever they are incompatible with inte- 

Y reft,- 

* Difconn fur les Sciences & les Arts. I am afraid 
that this, and fome other difcourfes of this writer, have 
contribtfted too much to the extravagance and enormity 
^ ktdy exhibitf d. 
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reft, or pleafure, and reduce human nature 
to a ftate of puerile infignificancc, or of 
brutifti fcnfaality. 

Byt, it is to be remembered, at the fame 
time, that nothing has a ftronger tendency 
to counteraft this efFcd of luxury, of opu- 
lence, and idlenefs, than the improvement 
of the underftanding, and the purfuit of 
thofe more elegant enjoyments which the 
fine arts afford. As foon as thefe begin to be 

negleded, and the relifh of them is loft, or 
perverted notions of elegance arc adopted^ 

civilization relapfes into barbarifm, and the 

corruption of tafle clofely follows the cor-. 

ruption of morals. As the citizen rofc 

from the favage by the improvement of his 

more exalted powers, he again finks into the 

favage by the negleft, or the perverfion of 

them. For the truth of this obfervation, 

which appears to merit particular attention 

in thcfe luxurious timcs^^ I appeal to the 

declvpc 
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decline and fall of the mod poliflied nations 
of antiquity. Corruption of morals is not, 
then^ produced by the cultivation of the 
arts, and fciences, but tafte is corrupted, 
and knowledge obfcured, or perverted by 
the corruption of morals. Of corrupt 
morals, defpotifm and fuperftition are the 
neceflary offspring, A depraved people 
cannot be free. Liberty requires juftice, 
moderation, and humanity^ without which^ 
it is the opening of the gates of a prifon to 
a band of ruffians, who fpread defolatioh 
and horror around them. Ignorance and 
guilt fubjeft the mind, to the abjedl terrors 
of fuperftition. Never was Defpotim exhi- 
bited in a more atrocious ihape, than tha& 
which Ihe has aflumed in France. Super- 
Ilition there appears in her moft hideout 
form. Having abjured the worlhip of their 
Creator, the French^ facrifice thoufands of 
human vi^ims to the idol which tSicy 

adoK ! 
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LORD AUCKLAND; 
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1 HE bccafion, 6ri ^hicii thik Sttttioti 
iJvas preiched, points out the peculiar pro- 
priety of infcribing it to ydut Lordfhip; 
At that period, you were employed in your 
official capacity, as His Britannic Majefty's 
Ambaffadour at the Haguc^ in concerting 
tneafures for repelling the unjuft and unpro- 
vokicd invaiion of the United Provinces, 
and, by the fuccefsful difplay of your dif- 
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tinguiflicd abilities, contributed, in an 
eminent degree, to the removal of the dan- 

ger that threatened this country, and, 

■ » • * . 

thereby, to the g^eral fccurity^of Europe. 

To whom, therefore, can a difcourfe, de- 

* ' ' ' • • . ' , ■' 

livered, in a Britifh Church, on occafion 
of this public calamity, be fo properly prp- 
lented, as to your Lordfhip? 

Befidcs, my Lord, your approbation of 

this Sermon, as likely to prove conducive 

■•.■.,. . , 

to public utility, principally induced me tQ 
commit it to the prefs ; and, as the fane- 

'•■•.• h - 

tion of your Lordfhip's opinion encourages 
me to expedl that it may, in fome degree, 
^nfwer this f^utary purpofe, I fend it 
fp/th, with the greater confidence, under 
theprptfti^ion of your Lordfhip*s name. 
• It is with peculiar fatisikdlion that i em- 
brace this public opportunity of expreffing 
the very high refpe<ft I entert?iin for your 
Lordftiip's virtues, and the fincere and lafting 
gratitude impi^ffed on my heart, by the re- 
jfcated inftances of your condefcenfion and 
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goodnefs wjbilch I have experienced. That 
your Lordfhip may long continue to exer- 
cife, in important ftations, your eminent 
talents for the benefit of your country ; to 
enjoy that domeftic felicity which the be- 
nignity of your heart enables you fo fully 
torelifh; and ' to experience, both in your 
public, and private relations, the divine 
proteftion and bleffing, is the fincere wifh 
of him who has the honour to be, with the 
higheft refped:, 



My Lord, 



Your Lx>rdfliip's moft humble, and 
moft devoted Servant, 



W. L. BROWN, 
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Matt. xvi. Ver. 3, 
♦^ Can ye not difcern thejigns of the times ? 



ff 



BY the appearance of our blefled Saviour 
among men> a revolution the moft won- 
der&lj and at the fame time the moft falutary 
and beneficentj began to be produced. Man- 
kind were plunged in the fink of corruption, 
alienated from God, agitated with all the terrors 
of fuperftition, and deprived of the cheering 
proipeds of an immortal exiilence, which alone 
can render human life comfortable and happy, 
even in its fmootheft courfe, and its moft pleaf<- 
ing appearance. On this benighjted and deplo- 
rable ftate of our fpecies the fien of ri jfoteou^Ji 
Mtla&arofe^ when our Sayioxyt a?g^«t^ ^a^^^^- 
> A2 ^^ 
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mSfi nature, brought life and immortality to lights 
unfolded the gates of mercy to the guilty race of 
man, and opened ta them a full entrance into 
the manfions of eternal felicity. How important^ 
how gloriou3 was this revolution, which embra- 
ced not a few partial advantages, but the higheft 
good of which man is fufceptible; which ex- 
tended not to one particular nation only, but tQ 
the whole human- ipecies ; which terminated not 
its prolpefts by the bounds of our prefent tranfi- 
tory cxiftence, but carried them into the regions 
of eternity ! What ftriking and almoft incredible 
cfFefts were produced by it ! The Jewilh polity ' 
crefted by Divine power itfeMi gave place to a 
more perfeft difpenfation. The darknefs oC 
heathen idolatry, in which the nations had wan- 
dered for thoufands of years, was, at laft, com- 
pletely difpellcd i. their gods were derided, their 
alti^s thrown down, their temples forf^ken op 
demoliftiedt The unity of God was univerfally 
acknowledged i 2l fpiritual, humanizing, an4 
fublime religion adopted ; and thofe pure, prcr? 
cepts of morality, which confcfs. their celcfti^ 
origin, received, not as. the refinements of fpecm- 
lation, or as the did:ates of the ff;:h0olsj but as dio 
common code of human duty. 

Had any perfbn of the aciKel^ ^oderftaQding4 

irho lived in the heathen worH^ fvea wh^Pihiinaiin 

^iiowledge was ver7 g^tktt^ ^^^^v^^^W 
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rorrtied that the day would come When (bch'l 
change would take place, he would have confi- 
dered the produftion as the revfcrie of an cn- 
thufiaft, or as the delirium of a madman: and 
this fentiment, expreflive of the great improba- 
bility of the event, fulficiendy evinces the Divine 
interpofition by which it was acfcomplifhed. 

As this wonderful revolution operated by the 
introduftion oiF Chriftiaiiity, was not efFefted ih- 
ftantaneoufly, but in the progreftion of a confi- 
derable fucceflion of years; fb its firft appear- 
iance was not unattended, with remarkable figns 
and prognoftics; The civilized part of mankind 
had been united under one power, and an eafltr 
oommunicationi of confcquence^ opened among 
the different regions of the globe. The facred 
writings of the jews, which foretold the advent 
of a Saviour of the whole human race, had been 
fpread among the oriental nations^ tranflated into 
the Greek langiiagcj then almoft univerfaUy un- 
derftoodi and, by means of the different dilper- 
fions of the Hebrews^ carried into diftant coun- 
tries fbme knowledge of their religion and fin- 
gular indicutions. Hence an expectation of this 
great Deliverer was generally prevalent in thceaft 
about the time of our Saviour's nativity^ as is 
evident both from the arrival of l6e wife men at 
Jerufalem,* and from the teftimpny of profane au- 

' * Mattel. 

A 3 . ^^\^x 
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• thors. The period prcdifted by Daniel * for 
the coming of the Mefliah was at hand, and all 
the circumftances which were to accompany it 
already cxifted. The kingdoms of Syria apd 
Egypt had fubmitted to the Roman yoke. Both 
the manners and the religion of the Jews were 
extremely corrupted ; and their teachers thcm- 

. fclves contributed to extinguifti every remain of 
genuine piety, either by converting all religion 
into external ceremony, or by invalidating the 
belief of a future ftate. The doftrine which our 
Saviour taught was pure, fpiritual, and benefi- 
cent J his miracles were no Icls conlpicuous by 
their benignity, than by their grandeur, their 
frequency, and their public exhibition. ^he 
blind received their Jight ; the lame walked; the 
lepers werecUanfed; the deaf heard; the dead were 
raifed up; and the poor had the gofpel preached 
unto them. Thefe were the fureft and moft une- 
quivocal ^^«5 of the Mcffiah*s kingdom. Thefe 
might have been eafily difcerned by the leaders of 
the Jewifh nation if their minds had not been 
blinded by prejudice, or corrupted by felf-inte- 
reft. With great reafon, therefore, our Saviour 
anfwered the Pharifees and Sadducees who came 
and tempted him, dejiring that he would give them a 
Jignfrom heaven ; when it is evening, ye Jay it will 

* Dan, ixt 24* 
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he fair weather, for the Jky is red ; and in the 
morning J it will be foul weather to-day ^ for the jjy 
is red and lowering. ye hypocrites ! ye can dif-^ 
cern the face of the Jky ^ but can ye not difcern the 
Jigns of the times ? 

Although the introdudion of Chriliianity pro- 
duced the moft wonderful and falutary change 
on human affairs, yet almoft every age of the 
World has been charafterifcd by ftriking events^ 
produdive of a feries of iniportant confcquences. 
in the ancient world, the Affyrian, the Perfian, 
land the Grecian monarchies fucceeded each 
Dthei- ; and the Roman power at laft fubjugated 
every other dominion. This empire underwent 
an important revolution, when the form of its 
government paflcd from a republic to an abfb- 
lute monarchy. Corrupted and enfeebled ia 
every part by the long prevalence of luxury, and 
of every fpecies of vice, it became itfcH" an eafy 
prey to the barbarous nations that aifaulted it by 
repeated invafions* From its difmembercd pro- 
vinces arofe the ditferent kingdoms and dates of 
modern Europe. Rome, after having fubdued 
the world by her arms, was allowed to fubdue it 
a fecond time by the influence of fuperftition $ 
and during the ages of ignorance and barbarifm 
which fucceeded the lubverfion of her temporal 
power, exercifed over the abjedt nations a fpiri- 
tual dominion no lefs defpotic and irrefiftiblc* 

A 4 X>urinf^ 
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During that dark period, the fpiric of religloW 
fanaticifm feized all the nations of Europe, 
and long continued to excite them to the cru- 
fades iagainft the difciples of Mahomet who had 
fpread their conqueft all over the eaft,' and even 
"threatened to fubdue every Chriftian country. 
Thcfe crufades, whatever temporary evils they 
bccafioned> introduced among the Europeans the 
arts and maniifaftures which had been before un- 
known to them. The entire deftruftion of the 
Gredk erhf>ire difFufed through the wcftern na- 
tions the knowledge of Grecian literature, car- 
ried by the fugitives into the different countries 
"where they fought an afylttm. The difcovery of 
America and of the Cape of Good Hope excited 
^n uriiverfal ' fpirit of maritime enterprife, and a 
mutual '^jtchange of produftions cohncfted, ci- 
vilized, and enriched the moft diftant parts of 
the globe. The revival of letters, and the glo- 
rious reformation of religion, which happened 
nearly at the fame period, delivered rifiany na- 
tions from the yoke of papal tyranny, and even 
enlightened thofe which ftill remained irt fubjec- 
tion to the fpiritual dominion of Rome. Towards 
the beginning of the prcfent century, the vt- 
fionary fcheme of law in France, and of the 
South Sea Company irt England, fpread tht*ough 
thefe countiies, as well as through ft veral' others, 
an aftonilhing phrcnzy, which was, ' indeed, of 

Ihort 
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ihort duration^ but produ£tire 6f lading and fatal 
confequenccs. 

Thefe remarkable periods in the hiftory of 
mankind^ which I have thus rapidly fketched^ eat- 
hibit for the mod part remarkable changes of 
manners, of laws, of purfuits, and of the whole 
eourfe and tenor of civil life. As they produte4 
along train of important confequenccs, they weie 
lifcewife prepared by preceding fteps, and ftannrped 
on the times in which they took place, a peculiar 
figure and complexion which could riot fail to at^ 
traft the ridice of attentive obfervers who lived 
in the rhidft of thefe fcehes. -'Ithife wire thefipis 
oj the times J which it is always of great cbrifequencc 
to be able to ^ifiover. 

What ftriklhg, what awful, isind almoft incre- 
dible events charafterife the times in which wc 
live! Whether we furvey the caufes that have 
produced, the circumftances that attend, or the 
' confcquerices that will probably follow them,''we 
are loft in aftoniihmeht, or wander in the dark 
road of cohjeftiire, of uncertainty, and appre- 
henfiom We tremble for the iflue, andfiftdno 
adequate confolation or refource> but in the firm 
■perluafion, which is the fupport of every Chrif- 
tian, ^hat as the fupreme Lord of heaven and of 
earth conftantly governs the worW, fo he direds 
the eourfe of his providence to the beft and wi- 
fcftcnds, and will make ^{{things work togethr 

(or 
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'^ the good of thm who lave him and keep his cdmJ 
mandments. Meanwhile, my brethren, it is our duty 
as Chriftians to turn all his difpenfations, efpecially 
thofe which are moft calculated to ftrtke and afie& 
us, to our nnoral and religious improvement. 
With this view I have made choice of the fub- 
jeft which my text naturally prefents to our 
minds, and in farther difcourfing upon it, I ihall 
more particularly point out to you the importance 
of difcerning the Jigns of the times ; I ihall exhibit 
to you x!tit Jigns by which our own times arc prin- 
cipally diftinguifhed ; iaftly, I fliall gather the 
moral and religious improvement which is fug- 
gefted by the prefent crifis of publip affairs. 

Before I enter on this important fubjeft, per- 
mit me to obferve, that I am, in general, very 
averfe. from introducing politics into the pulpit, 
becaufe the vi^ws of a preacher ought to be more 
elevated and extenfive than any of thofe obje£ls 
which commonly agitate the public mind for a 
while, and then give place to others of a no lefe 
fleeting duration. For the evidence of this af- 
fertipn I can appeal to the whole tenpr of my 
public difcourfes. But on an occafion fuch as 
the prefent, when we are affcmbled by the parti- 
cular mandate of the fovereign to fupplicate as a 
nation the pardon of our manifold offences againft 
Almighty God, and to recommend to his graci- 
ous protcftion and care our moft important na- 
tional 



tional intercfts ; when we are furtounded with 
alarming dangers, and in the midft of a criiis of 
the firft confcqucnce to all Europe ; I fliould be 
wanting to my duty, both as a citizen and as a 
Chriftian minifter, were I to confine myfelf to 
general topics, and to pafs in Hlence confidera- 
tions of a political nature. As my difcourfe will 
extend greatly beyond our ufual limits, I muft 
therefore entreat your patient and indulgent at* 
mention. 

I. I wifli to point out to you the great impor- 
tance of difcerning the figns of the times. By the 
Jigns of the times we are to underftand, not Only 
the grand public events by which any period is 
diftinguifhed, but alfo the tempers and difpofi- 
tions of men in ^yhich they originate, and the 
manners and general charafter which they arc 
calculated to produce and confirm. The un- 
thinking and ignorant multitude are ftruck with 
remarkable occurrences, and yield up their minds 
to the temporary impreffion which they receive 
from them, in the fame manner as they are af- 
fefted by theatrical exhibitions. They neither 
look back on the paft, nor forward to the future, 
and their experience feldom extends its influence 
beyond the prefent moment. To them the cur- 
rent of human affairs prefents nothing but the 
immediate objects of the day, unconnefted with 
preceding circumftances, and unproduftivc of 
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. fiituHty. As they recoUedt not, they cannot ^<^ 
ticipate. Every thing is new to them aiid tioex* 

.|)c<5l:ed> fincc they fcavc not attended to thofe 
points of fimilarity which reduce objefts and 
events to general claffes^ nor to that chain of 
caufes and efFefts which runs through the aftions 
of neien, as well as through the material worlds 
They are like thofe whofe habimtion is placed on 

. the bank of a river, who fix their view wholly on 
that part of the ftream, and the obje£ts that are' 
carried along wkh it, whkh pafs rmitiediaCtely be- 

. fore them, but never think either of tracing' k 
back to its iburce, or of following it to ks junfUon 

. with the ocean. 

But the wife and d'lfcerning riot only attend to 
events as they arife^ and to the circumftanccs 
that accompany them ; they alfo inquire into 
their caufes, and endeavour to anticipate their 
confequcnces- They carefully obferve the fprings 
from which they flow, as far as thefe come under 

. their knowledge, the peculiar complexion by 

' which they are diftingui(hecf, and the various re- 
ktions in which they (land. They lay up in their 
minds all the n>emorable occurrences of their paft 
experience, and unite with thic whatever they have 
been able to learn, whether from converljttion or 
from reading. Their knowledge is thus enlarging 

• every day, and they become of confequencc better 
/qualified both for judging of men and of things, 
* - \J and 



and for regulating their conduft with, prudence 
dnd fagacity. They, are not, therefore, obliged- 
conftantly to wander in the darknefs of uncer- 
tainty^ but have acquired a light to direft their 
ileps, and viKiXt thtxvdifcernment of the Jigns of the . 
times enables them both to judge and to aiEb ia 
pooformity to their prefent circumftances, they. 
arc, in fome meafure, prepared for fucceeding 
fitqapons, qf whigh they have obtained a tolerable 
forefight. 

The importance of the dlfcernment of thejtgns. 
of the times riles in proportion to the importance 
of the part we are required to ^ft. It is peculi- 
arly neceffary to thbfe who are invefted with pub- 
lic offices, or places in an elevated rank^ becaufe 
tjieir. right line of conduct depends ^hiefly upon 
it, and the want of it may lead to miftakes an4> 
faults of which the pernicious confequences may 
extend to diftant poftcrity. Nor is fuch know- 
ledge of fmall moment to the public inftruftors 
pf mankind, the minifters of religion. The pr^ 
<;epts they inculcate, the fentiments they infpirCj^ 
^nd th? afFefitions they excite, ought, in a gre^t 
ineafure^'tp be influenced by an accurate dif- 
(;5:rinment of the times, or at Icaft to. be applied 
to the charadter of thefe with proper fagacity. If 
this, is not the cafe, they will run great rilk of re«v 
commending error under the guife of truthi and 
^fdiceding ojf wrong prlaoij^ka^ \hsi.ts»nSc; 
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duft of their fellow Chriftians. If the Sadducees 
and Pharifees had difcerned the Jigm of the times, 
they would not have rcjcfted the Saviour of the 
ivorld, and excited their followers to crucify the 
Lord of glory. But, there is no perfbn, what- 
ever be his ftation, or fpherc of life, to whom this 
knowledge may not be of lingular urility. It will 
guard him from the pernicious influence of pre- 
judice, of paflion, and of pany-fpirit ; enable him 
to fee things in their proper light ; and qualify 
him to regulate his conduft according to the 
diftiates of found reafon, and of unadulterated 
piety. Such is the benefit arifing to all from the 
Juft difccmment of the Jigns of the times. Let us^ 
in the 

Second place, take a curfory view of the Jigns 
tfthe times in which we live. 

Within the fpace of a few years wc have wit- 
neflid fome wonderful, unexpefted, and almoft 
incredible revolutions on the grand theatre of the 
Mprld. A new ftate has arifen on the other fide 
of the Atlantic, the combat between which and 
its parent country involved fome of the principal 
nations of Europe in a deftruftive and mod event- 
ful war. During the courfe of this ftruggle, the 
attention of mankind was turned to the principle 
on which the American Republic claimed, and 
ultimately eftablifhed, its independence; and the 
poJic^ of a great c9M\t \wd>jLCtdL \t t.^ ^^x^^KaK^ ^svd; 
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defend a caufe, vrhich, by the propagation of 
that principle, has, in the myfterious courfc of 
Divine Providence, plunged that court in the 
deepeft abyfs of human mifery. The fame po- 
licy unhappily led to foment difcontents and diC- 
fenfions in other countries, and to undertake the 
dc:fence of fchemes of government, the very re- 
verie of thofe by which its own adminiftration 
was direfted. How Ihort fighted, hoW weak is 
the deepeft human policy f What, in the view of 
thofe who then purfued thefe plans, appeared the 
iroft penetrating fagacity, and the profoundeft 
wifdom, has turned out the completeft folly and 
^he extreme of madnefs. He, who fitteth en- 
throned in the heavens, *« doth in the armies of 
heaven, and among the fons of men, what- 
ever fcemeth good in his fight, enlargeth the 
nations, and llraiceneth them again. O ! that 
** men were wife, and would confider their 
^* latter end/* 

The arts that were then praftifed, the pretexts 
that were employed, the writings that were diC 

feminated, the armies and fleets that were fent 

» 

otit to accomplifh the political views of the 
French government — all contributed to diflfufe 
jthrough that country a mode of thinking, and a 
national fpirit, to which it had hitherto been a 
ganger. The combuftibles were, indeed, prc- 
j^ared by a long feries of precxditi%V)t:«M^w 
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CMC the. fparks wbicli were, at laft, to .kindle, 
them into ^ dreadful flanie. Flagrant abufes in 
aUnoft every department of the ftate -, fcandalous 
dilapidations of the public treafure; the confe- 
quent derangement of finance ; the want of re- 
fources to fupply the deficiency^; and at the iame 
time, the neceffity of , impofing new burdens on 
the people, already ^oaning under oppreffion, 
and exhaufted by taxes ^ — ^all thefe pointed out 
the expediency of obtaining fome public iandion 
to thofe meafures, which royal authority no longer 
dared of itfclf to execute. Meeting the wifhes of 
the nation, accommodating itfelf to its prefent 
Ipirit, and defiring to promote its intereft, the 

* 

government obtained^ univerfal approbation, and ' 
fecmecl fo have eftablifked, in the minds of the 
people, ^ dominion more efficacious and perma- 
nent than it }iad ever enjoyed in the times of its 
grcateft glory, and of its abfolute power. What 
honourable titles— what marks of public homage 
were conferred on the unfortunate monarch, who 
has fince become the viftim of the moft ferocious 
|:^flions ! . 

Thus ^very thing proceeded in the fmootheft 
Courfe, wore the moft fmillng afpeft, and afforded 
^ pleafmg profpeft of public felicity. But, as it 
h hardly ppfTible io thp Riidft of gr^nd publiq 
traofaftions, where great bodies of men of dif-. 
fcr^nt. ^rincijpks, luitxcfts^ mi ^adions, aro, 
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brought into a(5fcion, to preferve that moderation 
and wiidom which are then molt neceflary -, {o, 
when the balance is once loft, and difcord begins 
tq prevail, the common intereft fpeedily difap* 
pears s the parties engaged purfue their own 
fchemes with an ardour proportioned to the op- 
polition which they encounter, and the whole po* 
litical machine is, at laft, disjointed and torn 
afundcr. 

This was exadly the cafe in Fi-ance. In the 
midft of public agitadons, a defperate fadion, 
•iince known by the name of Jacobins, had been 
iecretly formed, and foon diffufed themfelves in 
focieties and clubs through the whole of that un- 
happy country. Thefe men, educated in the 
fchool of impiety and atheifm, and having im- 
bibed, from fome of the French writers, who have 
ever been more diftinguilhed by brilliancy of 
fancy than by Iblidity of thinking, fbme crude 
notipns y9i\h regard to government, and the prin- 
ciples of civil fociety, formed the plan of efta- 
blifliing a pcrfeft Republic, founded on what 
they termed the rights of man and natural equality. 
Freed fiom the yoke under which thei* nation 
had long been bent, they ran from one extreme 
into another. They imagined that defpotifm 
4;ould not be avoided but by licentioufnefs ; that 
equality of right implied equality of external fitua- 
tion and circumftances, whicb is as flat and ua- 
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tccmly in the focid^ i% in the flatirrati^ imrlcf; 
(hat prejudices ccmld not be corredted withcmt 
rradic^ing almdft t vciy principle by whidi Ha- 
inan nature k influenced^ and fobftitating in its 
plaK:e^ what they called the dictates of pure rea- 
ion ; ^nd that even fubje£Hon to God was Bifwor- 
Ay of the dignity of man. They had fccn in 
'the Writings of their favourite authors, die groflfefi: 
corrcrptions of Chriftianity exposed as the genuine 
^o&rines of our holy faidi ; and they either had 
not the opportunity or the inclination to make 
further inquiry* They had 'feen die vimient 
perfecutions which theie corruptions^ and the 
iniquitous paflions of men, had ' occafioned, im- 
puted to a religion which breathes nothing bifc 
charity and love, and prepares man for Heaven, 
by rendering him beneficent on eardi. They 
had feen its pureft precepts, which (bar far above 
the fphere of heathen morality, reprefented as de- 
bafing the human charafter, and unqualifying it 
for the duties of a citizen. They had learnt that: 
every fpeeies of religion was to be chfled^ witfc 
fuperftition, and every Chriftian to be confi- 
dercd as a fanatic. They, therefore, rgc^ketf 
Ghriftianity as a fable, rcfolved to extirpate ir> 
and, in the phrcnzy of their philofophical zea^ 
determined to break the communication bccweeft^ 
Earth and Heaven, and to drive the AlmightJ** 
from the govctnm^ut o€ xivt Mttt«tfc!'' While 
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thejr prodded to wage war with fenaticirm^ they 
Were ordained to exhibit fanaticifm in a new fliape 
r-«die fanaticifm of atheiini, the burning zeal of 
|rre]igion> and the rage of inhumanity ! 

But, how clofely are extrenies allied ! A dif^ 
terning eye may eafily difcoyer, in the midft of thi$ 
renunciation <^ teiigidus principle, a ftrong incli* 
nation to idolatry and polytheifm* As diis feft 
ieems to take for their models the ancient go- 
vernments of Greece and Rome, fo they entertain 
an indifcriminating veneration even for their 
grofleft abfurdlties. They, who difclaim the re- 
ligion of JefusChrift and the worfhip of God, ere£k 
tdtars to the goddefs of liberty and to the dei- 
iied image of their country; and difcovcr a ftrong 
defire of renewing many parts of the heathen re^ 
jSgious ceremonies. Some of them have not 
Scrupled to cxprcft their wifli, that the gods of 
Mtiquity may be reftored^ and the elegant mytho- 
logy of the heathens once more adopted as the 
popular creed. 

Thefe fanatics, enamoured of their viGonary 
fyftem, and by the fubvcrfion of the grand foun- 
,dations of moral obligation, prepared to execute 
it by the motft bloody and inhuman means ; feize4 
the opportunity of an external invafion, to inrflamp 
- che minds of the people with the darUcft fufpicion^ 
of their unfortunate monarchy alfaulted his palace; 
maffacrcd his guards; confined h\vcv uxAVlv^ W 

B ^a ^^^ 
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mily in a priibn ; and founded their Republic on 
the bodies of ten thoufand yiAimSj whom diey 
moft barbaroufly butchered^ fparing neither age, 
nor (cXi nor innocence^ nor merit ; but wading 
through blood and carnage to the accomplifhment 
of their purpofe. They crowned their work of 
guilt and horror by the public execution of their 
king, accompanied with circumftances of wanton 
cruelty, after having, by their mock trial, efta- 
bliftied his innocence in the judgement of every 
reaibnable mind, and heaped on their own heads 
the execrations of all Europe.. — ^Pardy animated 
with the moft intemperate zeal, partly apprehen- 
five that every regular government would be hof- 
tile to them, thefe fanatics now exert themfelves 
in diffeminating, through every European nation, 
their deftrudtive fyftem, if fyftem it can be called, 
from which all order and connexion are baniftied. 
When their arts of delufion are ineffcftual, they 
employ the moft oppreffive violence, and to all 
their other abfurdities add that of conftraining • 
men ^o be free. Although they pretend to have 
renounced all views of conqueft, they are adluated 
by afpirit of domination, difguifed in new colours, 
as violent as that which poflcfled Louis XIV. j 
and have been fitly compared to Mahomet, who 
invaded the nations with the Koran in one hand, 
and a i'word in the other. Thofc who embrace 
their levelling fyftem, arvd fubmit to their govern- 
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ment, they will fpare and inveft with pow(?ri 
thofe who rejeft it, they will deftroy. Their' 
creed is reducible to three articles: — the fubver- 
fion of all eftabliflied government; the extirpation 
of Chriftianity j and the eftablifliment of their 
own power. 

When conquerors, (uch as Alexander and 
Caefar, boldly arrogated dominion to themfelves 
by the right of arms, although their c6ndu(5t was 
moft odious, it had at leaft die merit of' being 
open and avowed. But, when the fame views are 
concealed under the fpecious pretext of conferring 
the greateft benefits on thofe whom it is propofed 
to fubdue, to opprefs, and to pillage ; when fub- 
jedls are inftigated to revolt, and citizens to ledi- 
tion, merely to employ them as the inftruments 
of a foreign enemy j when fiibjeftion to a foreign 
yoke is denominated freedom, the fubvcrfion of thci 
moft facred obligations is termtd fraternity y and the 
plunder of men's properties is qualified with the 
name of equality, when oppofition to fuch wicked- 
nefs is ftigmatized as an averfion lo philofophy^ and 
as an attachment to old prejudices, it isimpoffible 
to exprefs the indignation and horror which arifc 
in the mind, on the confiderations of fuch compli- 
cated depravity and impuderice. It is, at leaft, 
fortunate, that the authors and propagators of 
fuch a fchemc have betrayed themfelves by their 

B 3 condu6t 
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condu(5l C6wards thofe who hav^ dfeadjr ttctwtd 
theiti in theit* country, find given warning to 
other nations, who have not yet fallen tindef theiir 
power. Divide and command is <A old nTKUtim of 
ambition, and the people, who have inadvertently 
allowed it to be carried into praftice among them- 
iehreSj can attefl: its truth by their £atal expe- 
rience<* After fuch examples, however, muft 
Bot every other nation, that fhould be deceived 
by fuch infidious, yet glaring ardfkres^ be loft to 
every dictate of reafon, to every principle of 
common fenie, and to every impulfe of felf-pre- 
Icrvation ? or rather, muft they not be ftruck with 
t degree of ififatu^tion and blindneft utterly Tin« 
accountable ? 

Thefe are the grand events, thefe the aftoni0i- 
tng fchemes, thefe the charaders and purfuits of 
men which fix the attention of all Europe. They 
furnifl) matter for numberlefs productions of the 
prefs I they fill the pages of the public papers i 
and conftitute the fubjeft of almoft every conver- 
fation. They have turned the public attenrion 
to thefe important points— 'the principles of civil 
fociety ; the caufes and the origin of government i 

* The inhabitants of Brabant, bf Mcntz, imd of Nice, 
ran now tell what liberty and happincfs they enjoy under 
iuch a dominion. 

and 
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wd the ends which it ought to purfue. The 
great and the mean^ the rich and the poor^ the 
learned and the ignQrant, the wife apd the foolifh^ 
are all employed in the confideration of thcfe fub* 
jeAsj and fonn their different opinions, according 
to their different capacities, opportunities^ firua* 
tions^ and interefts. Such, my brethren, are the 
figns af the. times, which it (p much impqrts us tc^ 
dijcern. 

I come now, in the third place, to the maiq 
pbjed of this dif^ourfe^ acid of this day's folem- 
nity ; namely, to gather the religious and morat^ 
improvement which the preceding view is adapted 
to fuggeft to us, 

Firil; if what ha^ tM^en faid above is conform*- 
able to truthj, and I truft it will be acknowledged! 
to be fo, it is the evident duty of every Chriftian, 
of every man who vfifhes weU to his fpecies, is 
imprefled with a due fcnfe rf right and wrong, 
and has learned to make any tolerable efUma^e of 
the iQurces of human happincfs, to abhor the 
opinions and conduft of the fanatical feft I have 
juft defcribed, and to oppo^ them to. the utmoft 
of his power. If the grand fanftions of morality 
are to be dcftroycd by withdrawing God from the 
government of the uniyerfe j if all the tender 
pharitics, which fwceten and animate life, are to 
be diffolved as prejudices ; if the fentiments of 
humanity are to be extinguifhed ^ if compafCon 

B4 ioK 
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for diftrcfi is to be conlidered as a crime,* is not 
the dcfart where the tigers howl preferable to the 
habitations of men^ where property is laid open 
. to the hand of the plunderer, and life itfelf ex- 
pofed to the knife of the aflaflln ? If the check of 
religion is removed from vice, if her glorious 
profpefts are excluded from (Iruggling virtue, if 
her divine confblations are denied to affliction; 
what has life worth preferving when thefe are gone, 
and is not the condition of man more wretched 
than that of the brutes ? The abettors of thofe 
odious principles are contending for a perfe<5): go- 
vernment, and they deftroy thofe very objects for 
which government is defirable, and thofe vtry 
principles by which it muft be conlblidated. 
They overturn fubordination on which all govern"- 
ment refts, and they eradicate the fenfc of thofe 
obligations which it is defigncd to maintain. 
They profcfs the moft elevated fcntiments, and 
their whole conduft is marked with barbarity and 
cruelty, the certain indications of a low and con- 
temptible foul. They boaft of their refpeft for 
the diftates of pure reafon, and they zjt guilty of 
the groffcft abfurdities. The moft glaring con- 
tradidions are united in their proceedings; 
afFeded generofity and unrelenting revenge j an 
oftentation of courage and the moft unmanly 

* As was the cafe with the Royal Family of France, 
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fears J a pompoiis dilplay of dignity and the moll 
puerile infighificance ; a burning zeal for liberty 
and the exercife of the moll intolerable dcfpotifm 
-rthefe are the incbnfiffencies, thefe the incom- 
patible' qualities which they "ftrive to combine. 
Gracious God ! all this is qualified by the name 
of pblldjbphy; as if philofophy could confift with 
folly and madnefe, with barbarifm and cruelty, 
with the devaftatiori of all that is good, and 
comely, and honourable in life ! It is no more 
philofophy, than faiiaticifm and bigotry zrtreU^ 
ion, or private ambition and party- fpirit are^j- 
iriottfm. As thefe fhameful abufes of terms have 
often brought both patriotifm and religion into 
difrepute, and expofed them to ridicule; philofo- 
phy will now have its turn ; and a man will dread 
the appellation of a philbfopher, as comprehend- 
ing every thing abfurd and pernicious. True 
philofophy is the daughter of reafon, the parent 
of humanity, the friend of virtue, -the fervant of 
religion, to whom flie bows her head in affec- 
tionate and fubmiffive reverence. God is my 
witnefs 1 that I abhor tyranny and defpotifm in 
all their forms, and that religious intolerance is 
odious to my foul. But, I fcruple not to declare, 
that there is no form of regular government, and 
no mode of religious worfhip fubfifting among 
Chriftian nations, under which I would not prefer 
to live, than under the dominion of the liberty. 



tnd of the reaiba prefented to us by thofe pre* 
tended philoibphers. The former is cruel tyranny 
difguifed under the moft ipecious name -, the latter 
is nnadneis a6ting in the charafter of wtfilome 
Every man, then, of whatever rank» or in what? 
ever (ituation of life» is^^ equally interefted io the 
prevention of fuch a wicked $xxd abomiaable 
fyftem. 

Secondly, at this critical period it is the duty 
of all magtftrates and governors to unite the moft 
upright difcharge of their public truft with the 
greateft firmnefsand refblution. That their authori- 
ty is diredly attacked requires no proof. It is^ there- 
fore, equally evident that the firmeft refolutior\ 
and vigour will be requifite-in the defence of it; 
but it behoves them at the fame time to reflefti^ 
that the enemies of focial order ground their at* 
tack in the pretended neceffity of direfting civil 
power to the end of civil fociety, namely, the ge- 
neral welfare, and alledge that it has hitherto been 
diverted into another channel. Thefc aflertionsi 
ought to be refuted by the general conduft of 
thofc who are invefted with power. Let them 
confider that their offices are inftituted folely for 
the public benefit; that their attention, their ta- 
lents, their labour, and their afFeftions, ought to 
be devoted to this objeft, and that every wilful 
ncgledt in this refpcft is not only a violation pf 
the moft f^rcd obligations, but in the prefcm: 

times 
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time^ imift unavoidably e%pok them to die fet««^. 
rdl reproach, if not to die mo0; imnuoent danger^ 
Let thenij therefore^ form the ftrongeft reiblii* 
ti(>ns.of conftantly purfuing the public wclfane^ 
6f renoilncing every private interelt incompatible 
with it, and of rdinquiihing every fuggeftioa of 
party-'fpirit, which is the great bane of general 
prolpcrity. Let them employ their beft endear 
vours to acquire juft notions of public good s and 
being convinced that any meafure is conducive to 
thb noble purpofe, let them execute it with uo- 
deviating firmnefs, and with all the ieverity of 
duty. 

There is a {{)ecies of policy which, however re- 
pugnant to morality, and to thofe rules of con- 
dvtGt which are held facred in private life, has 
been deemed not only lawful but even unavoida- 
ble in the adminiftration of public affairs. This 
c^inion, and the confequent pra<5tice^ have 
brought politics into fuch difgrace; that m all 
modern languages, political is a term fynonimous 
to cunning and deceitful. But this fentimentis not 
lefs foolifh than it is immoral, and is at bottom 
moftr ii^oliticj as might be evinced by a thou- 
fand inftances. The many fatal events and the 
^gns of the prefent times are, in faft, fufficicnt 
evidence. The Duke of Sully, that great and 
good minifter of a great and good ! iog, fre- 
quently faid, that he always found honejy to be the 

a beffi 
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hefi policy. The reputation of integrity, which can 
only be acquired by upright condu£l> is even in 
the political viorld much more advantageous than 
all that can be obtained by duplicity and fraud ; 
and it has frequendy happened that a plain and 
honeft> but fagacious man, has outwitced the 
moft artful, who, judging of others by them- 
ielves, have fuppofed that (bme fecret defign was 
concealed under the faireft appearance, and purfu- 
ed, of confequence, the mod erroneous meafures. 
Artifice is now fo univcrfal, that it ceafes to de- 
ceive, and integrity is neceflary to gain confi*^ 
dcnce and to enfure fuccefs. 

Ye, then, to whom the government of ftates 
is committed, ye who are placed in offices of ma- 
giflracy, refleft what a perilous poft you occupy 
at prefent -, confider what a difficult taik you have 
to difcharge, and what abilities and integrity are 
neceflfary both to avert the public danger and to 
maintain your own dignity and power. On you 
the eyes of mankind are univerfally turned ; your 
faults and failings are mod invidiouily fcrutinized, 
and fedition not only exaggerates every real defeft, 
but imputes to you many of which you arc en* 
tirely free. Refute her calumnies by the wifdom 
and benignity of your adminiftration ; bring 
home to the minds of your fellow citizens the 
moft powerful conviftlon arifing from the experi* 
ence of Iccurity and happinefs under your govern- 
ment. 
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mcnt, and oppofe to the confufion^ iniquity, and 
defolation produced by the new fyftem of liberty 
and iq^ality, the delightful pifture of order, of 
juftice, of . peace, and of the full enjoyment of 
every civil right, purchafed by your councils, 
and maintained by your power. Confider that 
the calm days when rank and office alone were 
illuminated with the brighteft effulgence, are 
paft ; that the atmofphere is covered with clouds 
and agitated with tempefts, and that the gloom 
can be diffipated and ferenity reftored only by 
the fleady and unextinguifhable light of genuine 
ability and virtue. When power is animated by 
^oodnefs and direfted by wifdom, it muft com- 
miand refpeft and fubmlflion. Contefts about 
forms of government would be in a great meafure 
precluded, were rulers every where zealous and 
able to difcharge their doty. Repofe not, there- 
fore, in indolent fecurity, while the veffel of ftate 
is toft by the tempeft, and expofed to fhipwrecks^ 
i)ut roufe all your diligence and (kill to fteer and 
preferve it, and may the favour of Providence 
conduct you to port in fafety. 

The confiderations above ftated equally merit 
the fcrious attention of all perfons of rank and 
fortune, whether inverted with public offices or 
enjoying the lefs perilous delights of private life. 
Even in the calmcft ftates of fociety, a moft fa- 
cred obligation is impofcd oivtK^nwa t^xv^^^^*^Qx 
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tlie good o£ their fidlow tnen^ the iulranUgce 
«vhich Divine Providence has allowed them to 
enjoy i nor can wealth or elevated ftation be con- 
fidered in any other light thao as opportumd«8 
grants for becoming nnoft exteofively ufefuL If 
they moft grofsly pervert their privileges by open- 
ly contemning the moft facred dude$> and by 
indulging in every fpecies of extravagance;^ ofdif- 
fipadont and debauchery ; if they not only de- 
bale themfelves by thefe vices^ but by their fcan- 
dalous conduct and pernicious example ipread 
€(n^ruptioin through the whole community^ they 
are guilty of the double crimes, of kigratitiide tQ 
God and of enmity to mankind* For all ibefi 
4hafgs God wiU bring them tojudgemtnt.* 

The day of trial is already conie i a loud voice 
}>roclaims their accuiatioQ> and tbey are caUcd to 
imfwer. A^ainft all privileged orders and all 
the ions of fortune the patrons ef the levelling 
.Jyftem are diredbing their open and their fecret 
■ittacks : they reprefent them as the encmi^ cf 
juiblic felicity, as the grand obftru&ors of the im- 
provement of the human race : thJey accufe them 
of ignorance and folly. Of effeminate incapacity 
to difcharge the duties of civil life, of Ilavifli de- 
votion to plcafure, of infolence and pride, ofin- 
ifenfibility to difti*efs, and of the opprcffivc exer* 

^ Eccles* xi« 9* 
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cife oF their external fopcrkn-itjr. To diefc actfj 
iarions^ falfcj indeed> in ftumberldfs inftancel 
and malrcious, genuine merit muft be oppofed $ 
mat^ good works and ahns^detds nrmfl: be plrodu- 
ced J a foul more elevated by dignity of fenti*- 
ment than by external diftinftion, more enlarged 
by bcneficcncie than by the copiout refources of 
fortone, muft be exhibited, and the props of vir- 
tue muft fuft^n the affatrited edifice of worldly 
pre-eminence. It behoves the rich and the great 

' to reflefty that as wealth and (plfendoors unaiccom* 
panicd with intrinfic merit, are, at any time but 
puerile diftinftions, fb in the prefcnt complexion 
of the times th^y -are very tottering fupports. 

. Let them not think, therefore, of Ihcltering them>- 
ielves any more from the juft reproach and eon- 
tempt of the world, behind the thin fence of a 
title, or even the more folid rampart of an^ eft ate* 
If thefc are guarded by the virtues of the poffef- 
for, they will be impregnable to the fecret ma- 

. chinations or the open affaults of the levellers of 
all order and diftindion. For as long as men's 
minds are not inflamed with the rage of faftion 
and fedition^ they are naturally impreflcd with 
' veneration for the higher ranks of fociety, and ra-«- 
ther magnify than diminilh the virtues they exhi- 
bit. Let the Jtgm qf the times ^ therefore, warn 
Aofc of that condition to fecure the good opinion 
of mankind by checking thdr co^Itfe<i(CcA^>,*V3^\ 
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i >ery amiable and beneficent qu&> 

/, ^ ^cially by paying particular atten- 

iic education of their children> in order to 

^le them to retain the inheritance they tranf* 

^nic to them. 

Thirdly, it is evidently the duty of every good 
citizen to (trengthen the hands of government by 
yielding a willing and ready obedience to his law- 
ful fuperiors. In the prefent alarming crifis, 
which affcds not one country or nation oniy^ but 
all Europe, the queftion is nor, whether this or 
the other political party (hall prevail ^ whether 
the conftitution already exifting ought to remain 
untouched) or iome reforms ought to be in- 
troduced into it ? but whether or not the prefent 
order of things, • the prefent e(labli(hments, laws, 
manners, ufages, and religion^ (hall at once be 
fwept away and give place to viGonary fchemes 
of political perfedlion which have hitherto produ- 
ced nothing but every fpecics of wickedncfs and 
calamity to the communities where they have 
been introduced, and uncontrouled dominion to 
the obfcure contrivers and directors of them ? 
The contefl: is between order and confufioo, be- 
tween humanity and cruelty, between juftice and 
violence, between religion and impiety, between 
heaven and hell ! The torrent that is rulhing on 
all fides from the Pandaemonium of Paris, can 
be compared to nothing fo juftly as to the incur- 
fions of Goths and Vaud?^^^ vAvci^^x^^^ ^'AOsa.* 
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tion through every part of the Roman empire^ 
and laid wafte every monument of genius, every 
produflion of art, and every cffeft of civilization. 
Would to God that thefc modern Vandals could, 
at laft, be humanized as their predeceffors were, 
by the divine power of religion. But to her 
mild and perfuafive voice their ears arc flopped, 
while their hearts are Heeled againft her heavenly ' 
ctnotions. This itfelf is a powerful argument to 
thofe who are ftill uninfected with the contagion^ 
to guard againft it with the greater care. Shall 
any of us be fo mad as to think of renouncing the 
Jiurtiberlefs advantages of protection from injury 
and violence, of quiet and order, of the full enjoy- 
^ ment of the fruits of our honcft induftry, of all the 
fweets of domeftic felicity, of peace and friendfliip 
with our fellow citizens, of the unmolefted ex- 
ercife of our holy religion; in a word, all our 
civil and religious privileges ? Shall any of us be 
fo mad as to dream of renouncing thefe for the vi- 
fions of an atheiftical philofophy ? But all thefe 
advantages and enjoyments we owe to our go- 
vernment, equally removed from anarchy and 
defpotifm : nor can any government fubfift with- 
out a due rcfpeCt and fubmiflion to magiftrates 
and rulers, and that not for wratb onfy, but alfo 
for confcience fake. It is impoffible for i^ny ma- 
giftrate to difcharge his truft and to promote the 
public welfare, unlcfs he enjoys the coaR<k^c^ 

C ^^ 
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of his fellow citizens* The wifeft and moft fahi^ 
tary laws^ unlefs they are obeyed from a perfua« 
(ion of their beneficent tendency^ muft lofe great 
part of their effed. Nothing is fo conducive to 
the general profperity as a mutual confidence be* 
tween the governors and the governed. Obedi- 
ence is then the voluntary homage of afFedion, 
Subordination is the feir arrangement of equitable 
^iTociation ; and aU the members of the commu«* 
nity, however different their rank and ftation^ aro 
United by mutual dependence and intereft. 

Public offices are not only offices of profit or of 
honour^ butalfoofrefponfibility> of anxiety^ and 
of unremitting attention. Thofe, therefore, who 
difijharge them with fidelity and tolerable ikill, 
are entitled to the gratitude and reverence of 
their fellow men : but they are viewed by the ge- 
nerality, merely as agreeable, profitable, and ho- 
nourable ftations ; and hence that frequent pro- 
penfity to ccnfure thofe who are inveftcd with 
them : it is certain, however, that this difpofi- 
tion is often founded as much in ignorance as in 
malignity. Nothing fo cafy as to blame and con- 
demn, when only one fide of an object is pre- 
fented to view, while all the others, and thcfc 
perhaps the moil important, are concealed 
from it. 

. The mofl ignorant fcribbler or the loweft me- 
chanic may eafily difcern defcfts, and inftances of 
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injt^iibe in public rneafure9> of the caufes and 

rcotnplicated connexions of which he is entirely 

ignorant, but which he muft acknowledge to be 

iwfc and juft, if they were fully unfolded to him. 

To a perfon who is difpofcd to find fault, ^ and 

^from hatred to the pcribns of his rulers, eagerly 

ibeks everjr opportunity of criminating them, nOr 

-thing, however falutary and beneficent which 

•they can do, will be acceptable; it is not the 

fneafures but the men that he reprobates. 

A turbulent* and feditious fpirit, therefore^ 
•^atever appearances of zeal for the public ic 
may aflume^ is a proof of a bafe and ungenerous 
Ibul. When the complaints which it utters arQ 
traced to their fource, they will frequendy be 
t/bund to originate in party views, in envy, re* 
yenge, or difappointed ambition. How oftea 
vdoes it happen that thofe who by infiaming the 
minds of the people have rifen to thofe places of 
which they difpoifeft their opponents, have not 
only purfued the fame courfe of political condu£b 
which they before fo violently cenfilfed, but 
have even exerclfed the greatefl: injuftice and ty- 
ranny. 

Let us, therefore, beware of thofe who are 
^iven to change -^ let us confider that by fuch 
changes as fome men devife, however promifing 
they may be in the abftra^Sb, yet when conduced 
by defigning and ambitious fpirits, m^Y> ^^^^^^ 
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of one inconvenience or defe£t now e:i^erienced, 
proiducc a huAdred much worfe ; and that when 
we have the happinefs to live under a mild and 
equitable admini(lration> we ought to be thankful 
for the bleffing, and tcftify our Chriftian temper 
by attachment and obedience to our rulers. Let 
us fear God and honour thofe who are in authority 
over us for their work* s fake-, for this is mojl profit^ 
ahte to us. Let us render to all their dues ; tribute 
to whom tribute is due^ cujlom to whom cujionf^ 
fear to whom fear, honour to whom honour.^ 
• In particular, it behoves thofe of the middling 
*and lower ranks of fodcty to guard againft the 
infidious fyftem of equality y becaufe it is particu- 
larly addreffed to them, and has, indeed, a Ipe- 
cibus appearance. A certain natural equality 
there undoubtedly is, and it is the objeft of every 
good government to maintain it* This equality 
requires that the meaneft as well as the moft ele- 
Vated, the pyoreft as well as the moft opu- 
'lent, vyhile they obey the common laws of die fo- 
xiety, b^ equally fecured in their perfons, their 
properties, their reputation, the employment of 
their ufeful and ornamental talents, and the ex- 
ercifc of their religion^ To maintain thefe equally 
to all, Is the end of legal government, and the ef- 
Tencc of liberty. This equality of right being ne- 

Rom* xUu % 
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ccflarlly miffed in dii: vcry-waten of Jibcrty* W. 
join to it the term of equality is fuperfluous, and 
the complcteft pleonafm, if this be the /enfe in 
which equality is underftbod, the only on^i^ 
which it is admifflble. 

From the cxpreflions liberty and equality ^yic 
may, on this account, conclude (and the con-^ 
clufion is warrantable by the general conduift -of 
the patrons of this pernicious fyftcm) that they 
mean to eftablilh an equality of external conditiQnj 
which is . iabfolutely ' incompatible . M^ijh civil . &>r 
ciety. It deftroys fubbrdination unlefs.in a$ f^r 
w it proceeds from nfierc capfic^, ?nd, together 
with fubordinatipn, the foundation of all fecial 
order. It annihilates- the gtan4 fprings by which 
mankind are excited to ufeful a^^ipns. It cuts 
off every profpeft of improving -one's circum- 
ftances, pr of , indulging an hpneft ambition, 
by the conftant operation of whi(fh , fcjcicty is eq-r 
riched and embellilhed. If all are equally rich and 
equally honourable, or rather : /y»fti!^ poor and 
equally degraded, what fhalLengage the farmer to 
carry on the moft extenfive pl^ps of agriculture; 
or the manufadturer to profedut^^tris complicated 
bufinefs ; or the merchant to putfue and enlarge 
his commerce; or the artift toexevcife bis ufeful 
or elegant talents f Induftry ami. ingenuity are at; 
once deftroyed ; and if thefe. various purfuits and 
^npploymcrns, together with many others which 

Q 3 furnifl^ 



fbrniih the neceflkrie§ or th&enjdjrinents cf fifc^ 
ire flopped or reftrained, what refourcc is left ta 
the lowcfl clafs of fociety, but that of jprecarious 
plunder^ which would be as rapidly confumed as 
it had been iniquitoufly acquired ? 

In order to efhblifh this fpecies of equality, 
either the lowefl members of fociety mufl be 
raifed to the rank and circumftances of the higheft, 
or thcfe mufl be brought down to the level of the 
former, or a mediocrity between thefe two ex-» 
tremcs mufl be dcvifed. The firft of thefe cafes 
is impofCblei in the fccond, the lowefl clafs would 
gain nothing ; the lafl would require, in order td 
maintain it, inflitutions' which, as they would be 
unjufl in their origin by precluding the free cttr- 
cife of ability, would alfo be impradticablc in 
their obfervance. In fine, fuch an equality is no- 
thing but equal poverty, equal violence, equal dc- 
folacion and ruin. 

Fourthly, we arc called upon by the prefent 
complexion of the times to embrace our holy re- 
ligion with the greateft fervour, and to exert our- 
fclvcs in defence of it by every lawful and effec- 
tual means. We blefs God for his unfpeakabk 
pfi ^/ J^fus Chrijty aiid are firmly perfuaded, 
that as life and immortality are brought to light by 
the Giilpelj fo we have gi'^at joy and peace in be- 
llevi/?g, %vhile our faith is an anchor of the foul, 
fare and f.edfaft^ From this fouice we derive all 
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%ur tonfblattons under the it/erles and cidannitiec 
of life i we acknowledge that from this, prpfpe- 
rity and every worldly comfort acquires it^ propei" 
relifh ; and we triimiph, that as otir Saviour ha^ 
vanquijhed death and him that hdth the poTber of 
deaths fo he hath for us fnatched from death its 
Jting^ and from the grave its DtStory: With fucti 
glorious profpefts as our divine' religion unfolds 
to us, with fuch blefled affurances 6f rec^oncilia- - 
tion with God, and of eternal hippinefs as it' 
gives, with fuch firm foundation of evidence and' 
truth as it pofTefles, what a different colour is' 
caft on the condirioh'^of man, frdnrii that in which' 
he is placed when devoid of the expfeftations and" 
foccours of Chriftiahity ! He pafles from degra- 
dation to dignity, from' terror to tranquillity, 
firom mifery to happinefs. What, then, (half 
feparate us from the hire of God in Chrijl f Shall 
we behold with indifference the impious attempts 
of the infidels and atheifts of France to wage war^ 
with heaven itfdf, by dcftroying .God's faireft" 
work on earth, his fecond creation' of man \(S 
righteoufnefs and holinefsy and by fr'atching front* 
the human race the bcft gift of their Creator ? 
Shall the Son of God be trodden Under fo6t, and the 
blood of the covenant J wherewith we are fantli^ 
jied^ be accounted as an^ unholy thing ? Sh^H thq 

* Heb. x% %^, 
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Dmne inftru^tbns^ the glad news of falvadon, 
the blcffed found of the glorious gofpel of peacty 
which proceeded from his mouth, and were pro- 
claimed to all nations by his infplred apofUes^ 
be held as idU tdesy and clafled wich abfurdities 
of heathen mythology ? Shall the apoftles of our 
Lord have fealed their teftimony to the trudi 
with their blood ? Shall fo many bloody perfe- 
cutions have been undergone with unihaken pa-* 
ticnce and undaunted courage, by fo many 
thoufands of oiartyrs for the firft eflablifhment 
of Chriftianity ? Shall fo many long and deftruc- 
tive wars have been carried on, fuch cruel Of- 
ferings have been endured, and fuch magnani- 
mous ref-ftancc have been oppofcd to fpiritual 
tyranny, in order to fccure the profeflion and 
exercife of our religion in its native purity,- when 
it had been grofdy corrupted by fiaud and fuper- 
ftition, and the light of the glorious reformation 
arofe to enlighten the nations who were capa- 
ble of beholding its luftre ? In a word, Ihall 
Chriftianity have been planted, propagated, and 
r? flored at fuch an expence of Divine interpofition, 
and of human fuffcrings, and by fuch a difplay 
of the moft illuftrious virtues — and Ihall, at this 
day, a feft itt the gall ofbitiernefs and in the bonds 
of hypocrify arifc and proclaim that the truth of 
God is a lie^ and exert themfelves to extinguilh 
\u light on the earch ? No, my brethren, we 



hxve not io learned Chrift, and we know ia 

whom we bawe believed. Let thofe who Have 
iicvcr known Chriftianity but in its groflcft 
corruptions, who have never felt its Divine in- 
fluence on their hearts, who have never once 
refledled on the nature and perfeftions, or 
even on the proofs of the exiftehce of the Su- 
preme Being; kt fuch lend an ear to the imi- 
ftrable fophifms by which the enemies of reli- 
gion fupport their abfurd and pernicious doc- 
trines, which, while they outrage heaven, have 
a dirc6t tendency to diflbive all fociety among 
inen. Indeed^ to this wretched ignorance and 
culpable negleft of Chriftianity, are evidently 
owing the numberljsi^ calamiti^$ which at prefent 
overwhelm the country where this irreligious 
phrenzy prevails. Nor can I help remarking, 
(and the remark is worthy of attention) that by 
the juft retribution of Divine Providence, many 
of thofe who have- been the great patrons of in- 
fidelity, have been expofed to the greateft fuf- 
fcrings. Many in the higher ranks of fociety; 
admired, applauded, and recommended the 
writings^ of fccptical and impious authors as the 
t)nly genuine produdlions of genius, and as the 
prime models of folid reafoning. They were 
(iclightcd with them becaufe they fet them free 
from religious and moral obligations. What 
their corrupt piflions led them to wKK^ tK^vt 



jgnofsnoc ' ftc^ii^ fhMn to ttcttft ik tfWm^ 
From them the adminiftration of tlitie writings^ 
and the adoption of the doftrioes which they coni- 
loin, deicended' through the other orders of ib^ 
cirty, till the whole Conununity being infe6led 
with the contagion, was prepared for thi 
monftrous and horrid dodrtnes which are 
now openly profefied and eag^ly difleminated^ 
and which have produced thofe ihocking dif« 
afters of which the higher ranks hare been the 
principal victims. 

But for us who know and ire perfuaded on 
the firmed grounds of the trikh of our hol^ re- 
figion, it would be a difgrace to our underfiand* 
ings not to rged fqch ienctnr^tots with the utmoft 
contempt^ and a > ihameful infcf^fibility to cu^ 
Chriftian privilege not to be kindled into be* 
coming zeal when its fubveriien is projeAcd, 
nor to exert our utmoft efforts in its defence. 
We are fure of a final triumph ; for our Saviour 
has pofitively declared, that ke will be with his 
difciples even unto the end of the world ; that he 
hath built his church on a rock, and that the gates 
of hell Jhall never prevail Againjl it. God often 
draweth light out of darknefs, and good out of 
evil. A general indifference for religion had 
begun to fpread over Europe: aftiairred of fu-* 
perdition and bigotry, of fanaticifm and intole- 
rar^cc, mankind wcrt vcT%\T\%t.^ the contrary 



extrctne, and the holy ftamc o^ jrirty was tfc» 
caying in every heart. Infidels availing themi 
felvcs of this difpofitibn, formed the defign of 
extirpating Chrifti^nity, aifid of fubftituting 
Iheir atheifiical philofophy in its plact. In thi 
profecutio^ of this d^e-Sgn, they have cortimitted 
the moft atrbciotra a<Stiohs,' and filled every honett 
heart with horror of riieir deeds. Mankind nnay 
now clearly perceive that religion is not the only 
caufe of pcrfecu^ioB and Wobdihed, and that thd 
wildeft fanaticifm IS attached to oriKr palTionsi 
« well as to religious zeal. If they refleft for a 
moment on the mild and beneficefift' tendency of 
Chriftianity, they wiH acknowledge, that if it is 
allowed to exert its influence on the humaii 
breaft, conft^fton 'and every evil work 'ViWX be vt-^ 
ftraincd, that juftice and righteotrfheft will rtigri 
on the earth, and that men will' be united 
by the ties of that fraternity, which, as it 
flows from a heavenly principle, alfo produced 
heavenly efFefts. This convi<?Hon will now 
come home to every thinking mind with 
the greater force, when the natural efi^efts 
of Chriftianity are concrafted with the fhocking 
confequences of principles which are hoftile to ir. 

Hence the dying embers of piety will revive, 

'J 

our holy faith will be univerfally refpefted and 
warmly embraced ; the hearts which were alha- 
med of their Saviour will bt rdloi^d xa Va.^^ 
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wd the caufe of God and Qhri& be finalfy trU 
ymphant. 

• Laftly, the Jj;ns of th^ frefint times inculcate 
on us in the moft impreflive nmanncr to live ac* 
cording vo^ the precepts of our holy religion. We 
are required to make our lights Jo Jhine before men, 
that they feeing our good works- may glorify^ our Fa^ 
th^r who is in heaven. It 'is by the pufity of our 
lives that we ferve nnoft effectually the caufe 
of religion^ and confound ^e calumnies ofJt3 
enemies. As nothing has done fo ntujch injury 
to the intercfts of Chrifti^nity as the un^hriftiiw 
Jives of its profeffors ; fo nothing ever c<H)tribu« 
ted more to advance . them^ and to enlarge th^ 
kingdom of Chrift^ than; the eminent virtues of 
its foUowers. It may be iafely.afieited, that no^ 
even the miracles by which the Divine orjgin of 
our religion was eftablifhed, were more cffeftual 
for its propagation in the world, than the happy 
change which it produced in thccondudt of thofc 
who embraced it, and that admirable perfcftion 
of morality, that incarnate image of piety, cha-» 
xity, and temperance, which it enabled them to 
difplay. But when corruption invaded the 
Chriftian church, and worldly paffions influenced 
its members, Chriftianity foon loft its power of 
converfion, and had no longer xhdiifree courfe in 
the world which might have made it ^/(?r(/?^i //i 
the remoteft parts of the earth. 
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. . The enemies of our ho/y faith objcft to us that 
Our religion produces none of thofe bleffed cffe<5U 
in conduA^ which we maintain ought to flow 
from its profeflion, and they, unjuftly impute the 
vices of Chriftians to the doftrincs of Chrift* 
Their reafoning is unfair, indeed, and fallacious, 
becaufe thedodrincs and precepts of Chriftianity 
remain equally true and excellent, whatever be 
the conduft of thofe who profefs them. But if 
the lives and converfations of Chriftians generally 
adorned the doftrines of their M after, the moft 
efFeftual refutation would be oppofcd to the ca- 
lumnies of the enemies of the cro/s of Chrifi, the 
mouths of gainfayers would be ftopped, ancL 
while peace and good- will reigned among men^ 
there would alfo be glory to God in the highejl. 

Our religion, my. brethren, is a fyftem of prac- 
tice, not of fpeculation only : and the virtues which 
it inculcates are of the fublimeft complexion; and 
of the moft comprehenfive extent. The purity 
and excellence of its morality have hitherto been 
univerfally acknowledged, even by its enemies j it 
has, however, been rcfcrved for the malignity of 
modern infidelity to ftrike it even on this fide. 
They fay it is not a religion for a citizen, it in- 
culcates no patriotifm, it roufes to no deeds of 
heroic valour, it fires not the foul with the love 
of glory.* We aniwer that its precepts Ibar 
* Rouflcau, Contrat Sociil, \Avi^Vi%<JcL%tfc, 
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gffatly above their pagan nmr^ity, and embrace 
a corrpafs to which their fouls' cannot extend. 
Our religion inculcates no patriotifniy beoaule 
her influence is not confined to one particular 
nation or country, but tends to unite the whole 
human race in one great and happy fami^, of 
\!(rhich God is the father. But Ihe inculcates 
tiniverfal benevolence, in which patriotifin is in- 
cluded, and to which when patriotifm isoppofed, 
it is not a virtue but a deftru£tive vice. She ani- 
mates not the feats of martial valour, becaufe fhc 
abhors carnage and devaftation, becaufe Chriftiriii^r 
w/ to deftrcy but to fave men^s lives y and becaufe 
k was the obje£t of his doftrines to form nnan- 
kind to that heavenly temper, under the influence 
of which, nation Jheuld not rife up againjt nation y or 
learn the art of war any more. Eut in defence of 
truth and right, ihe requires the moft undaunted 
courage, and the firmeft pcrfcverance, com- 
rnanding us not to fear thofe who can kill the bo(fyj 
but to fear him who can caji both foul and body int$ 
hell, and (he exhibits for examples an illuftioqs 
band of Chriftian heroes, who, in the grandeur 
of their views, in. the purity of their motives, 
and in the fublimity of their principles, as much 
forpafled the brighteft patterns of antiquity, a^ 
the fan outfliines the leffer ftars in the firmament. 
She fires not the foul with the love of ^lory^ be- 
||tt/e worldly glorv \% b^fc\iv\\&o\\^tv^ ^^^\>\c- 
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U)Fe in its operations, and mifer^>le. in it$ i0i^ 
Put (he warms it with the love of God and oian* 
She excites it to aim at that mod; diftinguiihed 
excellence which purfues the glory of God, by 
promoting the happinefs of mankind^ and by e(la-!> 
blifhing the reign of righteoufnefs, of charity^ 
and of uni^erfal virtues and flie animates to thofe 
elevated and glorious purfuits, by holding up to 
us a crown of glory, which i$ incor'ruptiHe, untk-^ 
fikd^ and that fadeth not away. 

All the focial and givil virtues are fb fully in- 
culcated by our religion, that, if its diflates wcr^ 
obeyed, none of thofe follies and vices which arc 
the bane of civil fociety would exift. Governor* 
would neither be opprcflive, nor fubje<3:s rebel- 
lious, nor fellow-citizens unjuft to each other i 
but every ftate be a fociety of brothers, mutually 
aflTiiling each other during the progrefs of thi^ 
terreftrial journey towards that cverlafting city, 
'^hofe builder and maier is God. Different ftatea 
would only be different families related not onljr 
by the ties of a common nature and origin, bu( 
by the much ftrongcr ties of Chriflian commu- 
nion, and relation to one Saviour and Head of the^ 
Church. The mild, the amiable^ and domeftig 
virtues are prefcribed by our religiori in a degree 
infinitely pre-eminent to that which any fyftem {31" 
mere morality can exhibit. And what> in evqry 
fyflcm of duty, is ttf iH^ ^^ c^tvfe^i^ww?.'* ^>8v 
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confirms its precepts by the ihoft powerful fane-* 
dons, reaching not the external a£^ions ot men 
only, but penetrating into the internal receffes of 
their hearts j it animates to obedience by the moft 
engaging and operative motives, and (Irengthens 
the foul by the mpft effeftual fuccours. 

Let infidel philofophers now try to fiibftitute to 
this admirable fyftcm of duty any thing of equal 
efficacy ; they will foon find that the moft difmal 
failure will prove the folly and the prefumption 
of their attempts. They will foon find hgw in- 
cffedlual their abftrad: fpeculations are to affeft.thc 
heart, to reftrain the paflions, to vanquifh the 
power of temptation, to check the infolence of 
profperity, to moderate the licence of power, to 
mitigate the pangs of afiliftion, and to infurc 
the praftice of virtue in the midft of the moft 
difoouraging difficulties. If they are not com- 
pletely blinded by prejudice, w hardened by cor- 
ruption, they will be forced to acknowledge that 
the admirable adaptation of Chriftian morality 
to the nature, to the circumftances, and the ge- 
neral condition of man, is a ftrong internal pfoof 
of its divine origin. But thefe men are but little 
afl^efted by confiderations of human felicity. 
Vain glory and an intemperate luft of influence 

• 

6ver the general opinion, are the fole motives of 
their adions. Yet thefe are the men who vilify 
fhc Saviour of the world, who zvent about doing 
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Lgooiy and facrificcd his life for its falvation 5 who 
threw contempt on the charafters of his apoftlcS^ 

. who rclinquiflicd every worldly profpcdb for the 

, propagation of truth and virtue, and in a fpace of 
tinie, comparatively Ihort, converted almoft the 
whole habitable y^ovld from darknefs to lights and 

frem . the power of Satan to the living and true 

•God! 

Buti however pure and excellent the precepts 

^of our religion, they will only add to our condem- 
nation if we neglcft to praftife them.' Nor is it 
]efs our interefl: as citizens, than as Chriftians, to 
oonfbrm our lives to the precepts of our Divine 
Maftcr* Righteoufnefs exaltetb a nation, but Jin is 
the reproach of any people. Corruption of morals 
neceflarily produces every national calamity ; and 
frpip this very fource are derived all the horrors 
by which that n^on, which threatens us with dc- 
ilruftion, is di^aced. It is, therefore, the 
greateft.abfurdi'ty.for fuch a nation to pretend to 
cftabliffi a fornj of government, which can only 
fubfift; with the greateft fimplicity of manners^ 

. 4n^ with the mo^ perfcft prevalence of religious 
principle. . It is a moral innlpOffibilrty for a peo^ 
pic, that is corrupt, to be free. Freedom is theft 
the unbounded licentioufnefs of depravity-— it is 
xht freedom of cpnfufioa arid tumult—it is, at laft; 
the.uncontrouled dojcninioo of a few, and the 
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For us^ rtiy brethren ! who alTo value ourfelvff, 
on a free government, founded indeed on prin- 
ciples very different from thofe of the French fa- 
natics, it is a matter of the mod ferious concern^ 
that we cannot prefervc our privileges, but by the 
ftmc virtues by which our anccftors obtained 
them— by piety, frugality, induftry, and un^ 
daunted courage in defence of our rights when 
invaded. By thefc virtues, proceeding from, and 
conflantly influenced by, faith in Jefus Chrift, 
we can only expeft to enjoy the favour and bleflP* 
ing of God, whether as individuals or as a nation; 
and without his &vour who enlargeth andJfjortemA 
the nations y we know and confefs that we muft be 
inevitably configned to deftrudion. . 

Let us, therefore, my brethren, improve thft 
folemn occafion to the pious purpofes for which • 
our Sovereign has appointed St. ' Let us not in 
appearance only, but in the utmbft fincerity of 
foul, repent of our tranfgrelfions, and abjure 
them J let us refolve that, if we h&ve done iniquit^, 
we will do no more j let us ceafe to do evil, and learii 
to do well. Be this the Jafi we ceUbratey to loofi 
the bands of wickednefsy to undo the lyeavy burdens^ 
to let the opprejfed go freej and to break every yoke^ 
to deal our bread to the hungry ; and to' hring back 
the poor that are cajl out to our houfei when we fee 
the naked to 'cover hlmy and motto V)\dt c^urjife/^i 
^ot^ our own fiejlo. Tbcn" jlialV o1*^ Vi^>5t WaV 
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furt'b as the morning y (ind our heaUb Jhali J^ring 
forth fpeedily j and our right eoufnefs JhaU go befora 
vs I the glory of the Jjord Jball be pjfif reward.''^ 
Then JhaU the J[j0rd Jpea^ peace unto bis people^ 
and to his faints j^ but let them not turn again ta 
folly i bis falvatiofi /hall be nigh ut^to them that fear 
hin^j and gbry JhaU dwell in our land.^ The^ 
JbaU we look up to Heaven in full confidence of its 
favour and proteEtion. ThenJhaH we not be afraid 
of our iniquitous enemies^ but boldly face the danger 
Xvith which they threaten us. The'P athzk o/Lioht 
will infpire our rulers with wifdom^ with Jleadinefs^ 
and with the purejl love of their country. The Lord 
<7/HosT8 will go forth with our fleets and armies, 
and, in the day of battle, cover the heads of oui: 
warriors fighting in our juft defence. That God, 
who hath fo frequently interpofed in behalf of 
thcfe lands, and delivered them from the moft 
iaiminent dangers, will be our ftrength and our 
fafeguard ; will blefs our arms and thofe of our 
faithful allies j and, at laft, reftore to us the blefl*- 
ings of an honourable and permanent peace. 
May he grant our earneft prayers in behalf of our, 
country, and to his name be praife \ 

** Ifaiah Iviii. 6, 7, 8. f ffalm Ixxxv. 8, 9, 
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